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PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION. 

THE first edition of this book was written for the use of 
amateurs, but I found that amongst the members of 
the trade my little volume had a large sale, and in a short 
time the edition became exhausted. Repeated applications 
for the book have induced me to issue this second edition. 
I have adhered to the arrangement of the first, but a great 
deal of fresh matter has been added, which I trust will be 
found useful. Should any of my fellow-workmen find 
anything new to them I shall be satisfied, knowing that I 
have done my duty in spreading such knowledge as may 
contribute towards the advancement of the beautiful art of 
bookbinding. 

I have to record my obligations to those gentlemen who 
have assisted me by courteously describing the various 
machines of their invention with which the book is illus- 
trated. The object, however, of illustrating this work with 
engravings of machines is simply to recognize the fact that 
books are bound by machinery. To a mechanical worker 
must be left the task of describing the processes used in 
this method. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

BOOKBINDING carries us back to the time when 
leaden tablets with inscribed hieroglyphics were 
fastened together with rings, which formed what to us 
would be the binding of the volumes. We might go even 
still further back, when tiles of baked clay with cuneiform 
characters were incased one within the other, so that if the 
cover of one were broken or otherwise damaged there still 
remained another, and yet another covering ; by which care 
history has been handed down from generation to genera- 
tion. The binding in the former would consist of the 
rings which bound the leaden tablets together, and in the 
latter, the simple covering formed the binding which 
preserved the contents. 

We must pass on from these, and make another pause, 
when vellum strips were attached together in one con- 
tinuous length with a roller at each end. The reader 
unrolled the one, and rolled the other as he perused the 
work. Books, prized either for their rarity, sacred 
character, or costliness, would be kept in a round box or 
case, so that the appearance of a library in Ancient Jeru- 
salem would seem to us as if it were a collection of 
canisters. The next step was the fastening of separate 
leaves together, thus making a back, and covering the 
whole as a protection in a most simple form ; the only 
object being to keep the several leaves in connected 
sequence. I believe the most ancient form of books 
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formed of separate leaves, will be foand in the eacred 
books of Ceylon whicb were formed of palm leaves, written 
on with a metal style, and the binding was merely a silken 
string tied tlirough one end so loosely as to admit of each 
leaf being laid down flat when tnmed over. When the 
mode of preserving MS. on animal membrane or vellum in 
separate leaves came into nae, the binding was at first only 
a simple piece of leather wrapped round the book and tied 
with a thong. These books were not kept on their edges, 
bnt were laid down flat on the shelves, and had small cedar 
tablets hanging from tliem npon which their titles were 
inscribed. 

The ordinary books for general nse wore only fastened 
strongly at the back, with wooden boards for the sides, and 
simply a piece of leather up the back. 

In the sixth century, bookbinding had already taken its 
place as an " Art," for we have the " Byzantine coatings," 
as they are called. They are of metal, gold, silver or 
copper gilt, and sometimes they are enriched with precious 
stones. The monks, during this century, took advantage 
of the immense thickness of the wooden boards and fre- 
quently hollowed them out to secrete their relics in the 
cavities. Bookbinding was then confined entirely to the 
monks who were the literati of the period. Then the art 
wa8 neglected for some centuries, owing to the plnnder and 
pill^e that overran Europe, and books were destroyed to 
get at the jewels that were supposed to be hidden in the 
different parts of the covering, so that few now remain to 
show how bookbinding was then accomplished and to what 
extent. 

We must now pass on to the middle ages, when samples 
of binding were brought from the East by the crusaders, 
and these may well be prized by their owners for their 
delicacy of finish. The monks, who still held the Art of 
Bookbinding in their hands, improved upon these Eastern 
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' Specimens. Each one devoted himself to a different branch ; 
I planed the oaken boards to a proper size, another 

stretched and coloured the leather ; and the work was thns 
' divided into branches, as it is now. The task was one of 

great difficulty, seeing how rnde were the implementa then 

The art of printinj^ gave new life to our trade, and, 
during the fifteenth century bookbinding made great 
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progress ou aceoont of the greater facility and cheapness 
with which books were produced. The printer was then 
his own binder; but as books increased in number, book- 
binding became a separate art-trade of itself. This was a 
atop decidedly in the right direction. The art improved so 
much, thai in the sixteenth century soidg of the finest 
samples of bookbinding were executed. Morocco having 
been introduced, and fine delicate tools cut, the art was 
encouraged by great families, who, liking the Venetian 
patterns, had their books bound in that style. The annexed 
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woodcat will give a fair idea of a Teoetian tool. Daring 
this period the French had bookbindii^ almost entirely in 
their hands, and Mons, Grolier, who loved the art, had hiB 
bo(^B boand under his own anperYision in the most costly 
manner. His designs oonsisted of bold gold lines arrai^ed 
geometrically with great accnraoy, crossing one another and 
intermixed with small leaves. or sprays. These were in 
outlines shaded or filled np with closely worked cross lines. 




]?ot, however, satisfied with these simple traceries, he em- 
bellished them still more by staining or painting them 
black, green, red, and even with silver, so that they formed 
bands interlacing each other in a most graceful manner. 
Opposite is a centre block of Grolier. It will be seen how 
these lines entwine, and how the small tools are shaded 
with lines. If the reader has had the good fortune to see 
one of these specimens, has he not wondered at the taste 
displayed? To the French must certainly be given the 
honour of bringing the art to such a perfection. Francis I. 
and the succeeding monarohs, with the French nobility, 
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placed the art oa snch a high emisence, that even now we 
are compelled to look to these great masterpieces as models 
of style. Not only was the exterior elaborate ia oruament, 
bat the edges were gilded and tooled ; and even painted. 
We mnst wonder at the excellence of the materials and the 
oarefnl workmanship which has preserved the bindings, 
even to the colour of the leather, in perfect condition to 
the present day. 




There is little donbt that the first examples of the style 
now known as " QroUer" were produced in Venice, nnder 
the eye of Grolier himself, and according to his own 
designs ; and that workmen in France, soon rivalled and 
excelled the early attempts. The work of Maioli may be 
distinctly traced by the bold simplicity and purity of his 
designs ; and more especially by the broader gold lines 
which margin the coloured bands of geometric and 
arabesqne ornamentation. 

All books, it must be anderstood, were not bound in so 
costly a manner, for we find pigskin, vellum and calf in 
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use. The latter was especially preferred on account of its 
peculiar softness, smooth surface, and great aptitude for 
receiving impressions of dumb or blind tooling. It was 
only towards the latter part of the sixteenth century that 
the English binders began to employ delicate or fine 
tooling. 

During the seventeenth century the names of Du Sueil 
and Le Guscon were known for the delicacy and extreme 
minuteness of their finishing. Not disdaining the bindings 
of the Italian school, they took from them new ideas ; for 
whilst the Grolier bindings were bold, the Du Sueil and 
Le Gascon more resembled fine lace work of intricate 
design, with harmonizing flowers and other objects, from 
which we may obtain a great variety of artistic character. 
During this period embroidered velvet was much in use. 
Then a change took place and a style was adopted which 
by some people would be preferred to the gorgeous bind- 
ings of the sixteenth century. The sides were finished 
quite plainly with only a line round the edge of the boards 
(and in some instances not even that) with a coat of arms 
or some badge in the centre. 

Towards the end of the seventeenth century bookbinding 
began to improve, particularly with regard to forwarding. 
The joints were true and square, and the back was made to 
open more freely. In the eighteenth century the names of 
Derome, Roger Payne, and others are prominent as masters 
of the craft, and the Harleian style was introducod. 

The plate facing may be fairly estimated as a good 
specimen of Derome. Notice the extreme simplicity and . 
yet the symmetry of the design ; its characteristic feature 
being the boldness of the comers and the gradual dimi- 
nishing of the scroll work as it nears the centre of the 
panel. Morocco and calf were the leathers used for this 
binding. 

Hand coloured calf was at this period at its height, and 
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the Cambridge calf may be named as a pattern of one of 
the varions styles, and one that ie approved of by many at 
the present day — the calf was sprinkled all over, save a 
square panel left nnoolonred in the centre of the boards. 

The Harleiaa Btyle took its name from Harley, Earl of 
Oxford. It was red morocco with a broad tooled border 
and centre panels. We have the names of various masters 
who pnehed the art forward to very great excellence daring 
this oentary. Banmgarten and Benedict, two Qermans of 



considerable note in London ; Mackinly, from whose hoose 
also fine work was sent ont, and by whom good workmen 
were educated whose Bpecimens almost eqaal the vrork of 
their master. There were two other Germans, Ealthoeber 
and Staggemeier, each having his own peculiar style. 
Kalthoeber is credited with having first introduced painting 
on the edges. This I mnst dispute, as it was done in the 
sixteenth centnry. To him, however, must certainly be 
given the credit of having discovered the secret, if ever 
lost, and renewing it on bis best work. We must now 



pass on to Boger Payne, that nnfortnnate and erring man 
tmt clever workman, who lived dnring the latter part of 
the eighteenth centaty. HiB taste may be seen from the 
woodcnt. He generally need small tools, and by combining 
them formed a variety of beaatif al designB. He cut most 
of these tools himself, either becanse he conld not find a 
tool cutter of sufficient skill, or that he found it difficult to 
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Boger Payne. 



pay the cost. We are told by anecdote, that he drank 
much and lived recklessly; bat notwitl^tanding all his 
irregolar habits, bis name onght to be respected for the 
ivork he executed. His backs were firm, and his forwarding 
excellent ; and he introduced a class of finishing that was 
always in accordance with the character or subject of the 
book. His only fault was the peculiar coloured paper with 
which he made his end papers. 
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Coloured or fancy calf has now taken the place of the 
hand-coloured. Coloured cloth has come so much into use, 
that this branch of the trade alone monopolizes nearly 
three-fourths of the workmen and females employed in 
bookbinding. Many other substitutes for leather have 
been introduced, and a number of imitations of morocco 
and calf are in the market ; this, with the use of machinery, 
has made so great a revolution in the trade, that it is now 
divided into two distinct branches — cloth work and extra 
work. 

I have endeavoured in the foregoing remarks to raise 
the emulation of my fellow craftsmen by naming the most 
famous artists of past days; men whose works are most 
worthy of study and imitation. I have refrained from 
any notice or criticism of the work of my contemporaries ; 
but I may venture to assure the lover of good bookbinding 
that as good and sound work, and as careful finish, may be 
obtained in a first-rate house in London as in any city in 
the world. 

In the succeeding chapters, I will endeavour in as plain 
and simple a way as I can to give instructions to the 
unskilled workman how to hind a hook. 
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THE ART OF BOOKBINDING. 

CHAPTER I. 

. Folding. 

We commence with folding. It is generally the first thing 
the binder has to do with a book. The sheets are either 
supplied by the publisher or printer (mostly the printer) ; 
should the amateur wish to have his books in sheets, 
he may generally get them by asking his bookseller for 
them. It is necessary that they be carefully folded, for 
unless they are perfectly even, it is impossible that the 
margins (the blank space round the print) can be uniform 
when the book is cut. Where the margin is small, as in 
very small prayer books, a very great risk of cutting into 
the print is incurred ; besides, it is rather annoying to see 
a book which has the folio or paging on one leaf nearly at 
the top, and on the next, the print touching the bottom ; 
to remedy such an evil, the printer having done his 
duty by placing his margins quite true, it remains with the 
binder to perfect and bring the sheet into proper form by 
folding. The best bound book may be spoilt by having 
the sheets badly folded, and the binder is perfectly justified 
in rejecting any sheets that may be badly printed, that is, 
not in register. 
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The sheets are laid. upon a table with the signatures 
(the letters or numbers that are at the foot of the first 
page of each sheet when folded) facing downwards on the 
left hand side. A folding-stick is held in the right hand, and 
the sheet is brought over from right to left, the folios being 
carefully placed together; if the paper is held up to the 
light, and is not too thick, it can be easily seen through. 
Holding the two together and laying them on the table the 
folder is drawn across the sheet, creasing the centre ; then, 
holding the sheet down with the folder on the line to be 
creased, the top part is brought over and downwards till 
the folios or the bottom of the letterpress or print is again 
even. The folder is then drawn across, and so by bringing 
each folio together the sheet is completed. The process is 
extremely simple. The octavo sheet is generally folded 
into 4 folds, thus giving 8 leaves or 16 pages ; a quarto, 
into 2, giving 4 leaves or 8 pages, and the sheets properly 
folded, will have their signattires outside at the foot of tliQ 
first page. If the signature is not on the outside, one 
may be certain that the sheet has been wrongly folded. 

I say generally ; at one time the water or wire mark on 
the paper and the number of folds gave the size of the 
book. 

There are numerous other sizes, but it is not necessary 
to give them all; the process of folding is in nearly all 
cases the same ; here are however, a few of the sizes giveii 
in inches. 



Foolscap 8vo. 




61 X 4i 


Demy 12mo. 




7f X 4f 


Crown 8vo. 




^x h 


Post 8vo. 




8x5 


Demy 8vo. 




9 X 5i 


Medium 8vo. 




91 X 5| 


Small Boyal 


8vo. 


10 X 6i 


Large Eoyal 


8vo. 


\0\ X 6f 



FOLriNQ 




Imperial 8vo. 


llK7i 


Demy 4to. 


11 X 9 


Mediam 4to. 


lu X n 


Royal 4to. 


12A X 10 


Imperial 4to. 


15 X 11 


Crown Folio. 


15 X 10 


Demy Folio 


18 X 11 
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Ab a, final cniition, the llrst and last sheets mast be cure- 
fnlly examined ; very often the sSieet haa to be cat up or 
divided, and the leaf or leaves placed ia varione poaitiona 
in the book. 

It is also advisable to cat the head of the sheets, using 
the folding- stick, cutting jnat beyond the back or middle 
fold ; this prevents the sheet running into a side crease 
when pressing or rolling. Should anch a crease occur the 
leaf or sheet must be damped by placing it between wet 
paper and subjecting it to pressure ; no other method ia 
likely to erase the break. 

Befolding. — With regard to books that have been issued 
in numbers, they must he pulled lo pieces or divided. The 
parts being arranged in consecutive order, so that not bo 
much difficulty will be felt in collating the sheets, the 
outside wrapper is torn away, and each sheet pulled singly 
from its neighbour, care being taken to see if any thread 
used in sewing ia in the centre of the sheet at the back ; 
if 80, it must be cut with a knife or it will tear the paper. 
As the sheets nve pulled they must be laid on the left hand 
side, each sheet being placed face downwards ; should they 
be placed face upwards the first sheet will be the last and the 
whole will require rearranging. All advertisements may be 
placed away from the sheets into a pile ; these will be found 
very handy for lining boards, pasting on, or as waste. 
The titlo and contents will generally be found in the last 
part; place them in their proper places. The sheets must 
now be refolded, if improperly folded in the first instance. 
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Turn the whole pile (or book now") over, and again go 
through each sheet ; alter by refolding any sheet that may 
require it. Yery often the sheets are already cut, and in this 
case the section must be dissected and each leaf refolded 
and reinserted in proper sequence, and placed carefully 
head-line to head-line. Great care must be exercised, as 
the previous creasings render the paper hable to be torn 
in the process. 

Books that have been bound and cut would be rendered 
often worse by refolding, and as a general rule they are left 
alone. Bound books are pulled to pieces in the same 
manner, always taking care that the thread is cut or 




Knocking-down Iron screwed into Press. 

loose before tearing the sheet away ; should trouble arise 
through the glue, etc., not coming away easily, the back 
may be damped with a sponge lightly charged with water, 
or perhaps a better method is to place the book or books 
in a press, screw up tightly, and soak the bax^ks with thin 
paste, leaving them soaking for an hour or two ; they will 
want repasting two or three times during the period ; the 
whole of the paper, glue, and leather can then be easily 
scraped away with a blunt knife ; a handful of shavings 
rubbed over the back will make it quite clean, and no diffi- 
culty will be met with if the sections are taken apart while 
damp. The sections must, as pulled, be placed evenly one on 



the other, as the paper at back retainB saffioient glne to canee 
them to stick tc^ether if laid across one another ; the whole 
niDBt then be left to dry. When dry the groove should be 
knocked down on a flat surface, and for this the knocking- 
down iron screwed up in the lying press is perhaps the 
best thing to nse. The groove is the projectiiig part of the 




Martini's Voiding Machine, 
book close to the back, caused by th^ backing, and is the 
groove for the back edge of the mill-board to work in by 
a hinge ; this hinge is technically called the " joint." 

Machines. — There are many folding machines made by 
the various machinists ; the working of them, however, is 
in nearly all cases identical. The machine is genei*"' 
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fed bj a girl, who places the sheet to points, the arm 
lifting np at given periods to allow placing the sheet. 
Another arm carrying a long thin blade descends, taking 
the sheet through a slot in the table, where it is passed 
between rollers; another set of rollers at right angles 
creases it again. The rollers are arranged for two, three, or 
more creasings or folds. The sheets are delivered at the 
side into a box, from which they are taken from time to 
time. The cat is one of Martini's, and is probably the 
most advanced. 

Oathering, — A gathering machine has been patented which 
is of a simple but ingenions contrivance for the quick 
gathering of sheets. The usual way to gather, is by laying 
piles of sheets upon a long table, and for the gatherer to 
take from each pile a sheet in succession. By the new 
method a round table is made to revolve by machinery, 
and upon it are placed the piles of sheets. As the table 
revolves the gatherer takes a sheet from each pile as it 
passes him. It will at once be seen that not only is space 
saved, but that a number of gatherers may be placed at the 
table ; and that there is no possibility of the gatherers 
shirking their work, as the machine is made to register 
the revolutions. By comparing the number of sheets with 
the revolutions of the table, the amount of work done can 
be checked. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Beating and Rolling. 

The object of beating or rolling is to make the book as 
solid as possible. For beating, a stone or iron slab, used 
as a bed, and a heavy hammer, are necessary. The stone 
or iron must be perfectly smooth, and should be bedded 
with great solidity. I have in use an iron bed about two feet 
square, fitted into a strongly-made box, filled with sand, 
with a wooden cover to the iron when not in use. The 
hammer should be somewhat bell- 
shaped, and weigh about ten 
pounds, with a short handle, made 
to fit the hand. The face of the 
hammer and stone (it is called a 
beating-stone whether it be stone 
or iron), must be kept perfectly Beating Hammer, 
clean, and it is advisable always to have a piece of paper at 
the top and bottom of the sections when beating, or the 
repeated concussion will glaze them. 

The book should be divided into lots or sections of about 
half an inch thick, that will be about fifteen to twenty sheets, 
according to the thickness of paper. A section is now to 
be held on the stone between the fingers and thumb 
of the left hand ; then the hammer, grasped firmly in 
ihe right hand, is raised, and brought down with rather 
more than its own weight on the sheets, which must 
be continually moved round, turned over and changed 
about, in order that they may be equally beaten all over. 
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Bj passing the section between the finger and thumb, it 
can be felt at once, if it has been beaten properly and 
evenly. Great care must be taken that in each blow of 
the hammer it shall have the face fairly on the body of 
the section, for if the hammer is so used that the greatest 
portion of the weight should fall outside the edge of the 
sheets the concussion will break away the paper as if cut 
with a knife. It is perhaps better for a beginner to practise 
on some waste paper before attempting to beat a book ; and 
he should always rest when the wrist becomes tired. When 
each section has been beaten, supposing a book has been 
divided into four sections, the whole four should be beaten 
again, but together. 

I do not profess a preference to beating over rolling be- 
cause I have placed it first. The rolling machine is one of 
the greatest improvements in the trade, but all hooks should 
not he rolled, and a bookbinder, I mean a practical book- 
binder, not one who has been nearly the whole of his life- 
time upon a cutting machine, or at a blocking press, and 
who calls himself one, but a competent bookbinder, should 
know how and when to use the beating hammer and when 
the rolling machine. 

There are some books, old ones for instance, that should 
on no account be rolled. The clumsy presses used in 
printing at an early date gave such an amount of pressure 
on the type that the paper round their margins has some* 
times two or three times the thickness of the printed 
portion. At the present time each sheet after having been 
printed is pressed, and thus the leaf is made flat or nearly 
so, and for such work the rolling machine is certainly better 
than the hammer. 

To roll a book, it is divided into sections as in beating, 
only not so many sheets are taken — from six upwards, 
according to the quality of the work to be executed. The 
sheets are then placed between tins, and the whole passed 
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between the rollers, which are regulated by a screw, ao- 
cording to the thickness of sections and power required. 
The workman, technically called " Roller," has to be 
careful in passing his books throngb, that his hand be 
not drawn in as well, for accidents have from time to 
time occurred through the inattention of the Roller J 




I himself, or of the individual who hfis the plea 

I applying his strength to turning the handle. 

I I never pass or hear a rolling machine revolving very 

I ■ rapidly without having vividly brought to my miad a very i 

I serious accident that happened to my father. 

I feeling for a flaw on one of the rollers, and whilst his bands J 
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were at the edge of the rollers the man tamed the handle, 
drawing the whole hand between the heavy cylinders. The 
accident cost him many mouths in the hospital, and he 
never regained complete nse of his right hand. 

Great care must be used not to pass too manj' sheets 
tbrongh the machine at one time ; the same applies to the 
regalatiug screw. The amoont of damage that can be done 
to the paper hj too heavy a pressure is astonishing, as 
the paper becomes quite brittle, and may perhaps even be 
cut as with a knife. 

Another caution respecting new work. Becently printed 
books, if sabmitted to heavy pressure, either by the beating 
hammer or machine, are very likely to " set off," that is, 
the ink from one side of the page will be imprinted to ite 
opposite neighbour; indeed, under very heavy pressure, 
some ink, perhaps many years old, will " set off ; " this is 
due in a great measure to tbe ink not being properly 
prepared. 

Machines. — Of the many rolling machines in the market 
the principle is in all the same. A powerful frame, carry- 
ing two heavy rollers or cylindera, which are set in motion, 
revolving in the same direction, by means of steam or by 
hand. In many, extra power is supplied by the nse of extra 
cog-wheels ; the power is, however, gained at an expense 
of speed. The pressure is regulated by screws at the top. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Collating. 

To collate, is to ensure that each sheet or leaf is in its 
proper sequence. Putting the sheets together and placing 
plates or maps requires great attention. The sheets must 
run in proper order by the signatures : letters are mostly- 
used, but numbers are sometimes substituted. When letters 
are used, the alphabet is repeated as often as necessary, 
doubling the letter as often as a new alphabet is used, as 
B, C, with the first alphabet,^ and AA, BB, CC or Aa, Bb, 
Cc, with the second repetition, and three letters with the 
third, generally leaving out J, V, W. Plates must be 
trimmed or cut to the proper size before being placed in 
the book, and maps that are to be folded must be put on 
guards. By mounting a map on a guard the size of the 
page, it may be kept open on the table beside the book, 
which may be opened at any part without concealing the 
map : by this method the map will remain convenient for 
constant reference. This is technically called " throwing 
out " a map. 

To collate a book, it is to be held in the right hand, at 
the right top corner, then, with a turn of the wrist, the 
back must be brought to the front. Fan the sections out, 
then with the left hand the sheets must be brought back 
to an angle, which will cause them when released to 
spring forward, so that the letter on the right bottom 

^ The text of a book always commences with B, the title and pre- 
liminary matter being reckoned as A, 
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comer of each sheet is seen, and then released, and the 
next brought into view. When a work is completed in 
more than one volume, the number of the volume is in- 
dicated at the left haiid bottom comer of each sheet. I 
need hardly mention that the title should come first, then 
the dedication (if one), preface, contents, then the text, 
and finally the index. The number on the pages will, 
however, always direct the binder as to the placing of the 
sheets. The book should always be beaten or rolled before 
placing plates or maps, especially coloured ones. 



Sxurd 
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Presuming that we have a book with half a dozen plates, 
the first thing after ascertaining that the letter-press is 
perfect, is to see that all the plates are there, by looking 
to the " List of Plates," printed generally after the con- 
tents. The plates should then be squared or cut truly, 
using a sharp knife and straight edge. When the plates 
are printed on paper larger than the book, they must be 
cut down to the proper size, leaving a somewhat less 
margin at the back than there will be at the foredge when 
the book is cut. Some plates have to face to the left. 
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BOTne to the right, the frontispiece for instance ; but ae a 
general rule, plates should be placed on the right hand, 
that on opening the book they all face upwards. When 
platea consist of subjects that are at a right angle with 
the text, such as views and landscapes, the inscription 
shonld always be placed to the right hand, whether the 
plate face to the right or to the left page. If the plates 
are on thick paper they should be guarded, either by 
adding a piece of paper of the same thickness or by cutting 
a piece from the plate and then joining the two again 
together with a piece of linen, so that the plate mores on 
the linen hinge : the space between the guard and plate 
should be more than equal to the thickness of the paper. 
If the plate is almost a cardboard, it is better and stronger 
if linen be placed both back and front. Should the book 
consist of plates oidy, sections may be made by placing two 
plates and two guards together, and sewing through the 
centre between the guards, leaving of course a space between 
the two guards, which will form the back. 

With regard to maps that have to be mounted, it is 
better to mount them on the finest linen, as it takes np 
the least room in the thickness of the book. The linen 
should be cut a little larger than the map itself, with a 
farther piece left, on which to mount the extra piece ot 
paper, bo that the map may be thrown out as before 
described. The map should first be trimmed at its back, 
then pasted with rather thin paste; the linen should then be 
laid carefully on, and gently rubbed down and tamed over, 
80 that the map comes uppei'm.ost; the pasted gnard should 
then be placed a little away from the map, and the whole 
well rubbed down, and finally laid out flat to dry. To do this 
work, the paste must be clean, free from all lamps, and 
nsed very evenly and not too thickly, or when dry every 
mark of the brush wiU be visible. When the map is dry 
it should be trimmed all round and folded to its proper 
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Bize, viz. — a trifle smaller than tlie book will be when cat. 
If it is left larger the folds will naturally be cut awaj, and 
the only remedy will be a new map, which means a new 
copy of the work. For all folded maps or plates a cor- 
responding thicknees mast be placed in the backs where 
the maps go, or the foredge will be thicker than the back. 
Pieces of paper called guards, are folded from | inch to 
1 inch in width, according to the siee of the book, and 
placed in the back, and sewn throngh as a section. Great 
care must be taken that these guards are not folded too 
large, so as to overlap the folds of the map, if they do eo, 
the object of their being placed there to make the thick- 
nese of the back and foredge eqnal will be defeated. 




Shewing Book with Map throvn oi 
In a great measure, the whole beauty of the inside work 
reBta in properly collating the book, in guarding maps, 
and in placing the plates. When pasting in any single 
leaves or plates, a piece of waste paper should always be 
placed on tbe leaf or plate the required distance from the 
edge to be pasted, so that the leaf is pasted straight. It 
takes no longer to lay the plate down upon the edge of a 
board with a paper on the plate, than it does to hold the 
plate in the left hand, and apply the paste with the right 
hand middle finger ; by the former method a proper amonnt 
of paste is deposited evenly on the plate and it is pasted 
in a straight line I by the latter method, it is pasted in some 
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places thickly, and in some places none at all. I have 
often seen books with the plates fastened to the book 
nearly half way np to its foredge, and thus spoilt, only 
through the slovenly way of posting. After hftving placed 
the plates, the collater should go through them again when 
dry, to Bee if they adhere properly, and break or fold them 
over np to the pasting, with a folding stick, so that they 
ivill lie flat when the book is open. I mast again call 
attention to colonred plates. They should be looked to 
dnring the whole of binding, especially after pressing. 
The amount of gnm that is put on the surface, which is 
very easily seen by the gloss, causes them to stick to the 
letter-press r should they so stick, do not try to tear them 
apart, but warm a polishing iron and pass it over the plat© 
and letter-press, placing a piece of paper between the iron 
and the book to avoid dirt. The heat and moistare will 
soften the gum, and the aurfacea can then be very easily 
separated. By rubbing a little powdered French chalk over 
the coloured plates before sticking them in, these ill effects 
will be avoided. 

It sometimes happens that the whole of a book is com- 
posed of single leaves, aa the " Art Journal." Such a book 
should be collated properly, and the plates placed to their 
respective plsices, squared and broken over, by placing a 
straight edge or runner about half an inch from ita back 
edge, and mnning a folder under the plate, thus lifting it to 
the edge of the runner. The whole book shonld then be 
pressed for a few hours, taken out, and the back glued np ; 
the back having been previously roughed with the side 
edge of the saw. To glne such a back, the book is placed 
in the lying press between boards, with the back projecting 
about an eighth of an inch, the saw is then drawn over 
it, with ita side edge, so that the paper is as it were rasped. 
The hack is then sawn in properly, aa explained in the 
next chapter, and the whole back is glued. When dry, the 
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book is BBpamted into diTisiona or sections of four, sii, or 
eight leaves, according to the thicknese; of the paper, and 
each section ia then overcast or over sewn along its whole 
length, the thread being fastened at the head and tail (or 
top and bottom) ; thus each section is made independent of 
its neighbonr. The sections should then be gently struck 
along the back edge with a hammer against a knocking- 
down iron, so aa to imbed the thread into the paper, or the 
back will be too thick. The thread should not be struck so 
hard as to cut the paper, or break the thread, but very 
gently. Two or three sections may be taken at a time. 

After having placed the plat^, the book should be put 
into the press (standing or otherwise) for a few hours, A 
standing press is used in all good bookbinding shops. 

The Paris houses have a curious way of pressing their 
books. The books are placed in the standing press ; the 
top and bottom boards are very thick, having a groove cut 
in them in which a strong thin ropo is placed. The press 
is screwed down tightly, when, after some few minutes has 
elapsed, the cord or rope is drawn together and faatened. 
The pressure ot the screw ia released, the whole taken out 
eii bloc, and allowed to remain for some hours, during which 
time a number of other batches are passed through the 

When taken out of the press the book is ready for 
" marking np " if for flexible sewing, or for being sawn in 
if for ordinary work. 

Interleaving. — It is sometimes required to place a piece 
of writiugpaper between each leaf of letter-press, either for 
motes or for a translation : in such a case, the book must be 
properly beaten or rolled, and each leaf cut up with a hand- 
knife, both head and foredge ; the writing paper having 
been chosen, must be folded to the size of the book and 
pressed. A single leaf of Vfriting paper ia now to be 
fastened in the centre of each section, and a folded leaf 
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placed to every folded letter-press leaf, by inserdng the- one 
within the other, a folded ■writing paper being left outside 
erery other section, and all beiog put level with the head ; 
the whole book ahonid then be well pressed. 

If by aay chance there should be one sheet in dnplicate 
and another missing, by returning the one to the pnblieher 
of the book the missing sheet is generally replaced ; this, 
of eourae, has reference only to books of a recent dat«. 

There is a new press of American 
inTention that has come under my 
notice. It wOl be seen that it acts 
on an entirely new principle, having 
two horizontal screws instead of one 
perpendicular. The power is first 
applied by hand and finally by a 
lever and ratchet-wheel in the cen- 
tre. A. pressure gnage is affixed to 
each press, so that the actual power 
exerted may be ascertained as the 
Operation proceeds. The press can 
be bad from Messrs. Ladd and Co., 
116, Queen Victoria Street, E.G.; 
and they claim that it gives a pressure equal to the hy- 
dranlic press, without any of the hydraulic complications. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Mabkixg up axd Sawixg IX. 

Thi books having been in the press a sufficient time, saj 
for a nigbt, thej are taken ont, and run throngb again 
(coUated) to make snre tbat they are all correct. A book 
is then taken and knocked straight botb bead and back 
and put in tbe lying press between boards, projecting from 
them aboat i inch ; some binders prefer cntting boards, I 
prefer pressing boards, and I should advise the nse of 
them, as the whole can be knocked np together. Thej 
should be held between the fingers of each hand, and the 
back and head knocked alternately on the cheek of the 
press. The boards are then drawn back the required 
distance from the back of the book : the book and boards 
must now be held tightly with the left hand, and the 
whole carefully lowered into the press; the right hand 
regulating the screws, which should then be screwed np 
tightly. The book is now quite straight, and firmly fixed 
in the press, and we have to decide if it is to be sewn 
flexibly or not. If for flexible binding the book is not to 
be savm in, but marked; the difference being, that with 
the latter the cord is outside the sheets ; with the former 
the cord is imbedded in the hach, in the cut or groove made 
by the saw. We will take the flexible first, and suppose 
that the book before us is an ordinary 8vo. volume, and 
that it is to be cut all round. 

The back should be divided into six equal portions, 
leaving the bottom, or tail, half an inch longer than the 
rest, simply because of a curious optical illusion, by which, 
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Scav cuts 
to receive Z 
cords 



if the spaces were all equal in width, the bottom one would 

appear to be the smallest, although accurately of the same 

width as the rest. This curious 

effect may be tested on any framed 

or mounted print. A square is now 

to be laid upon the back exactly to 

the marks, and marked pretty black 

with a lead pencil; the head and 

tail must now be sawn in to imbed 

the chain of the kettle stitch, at a 

distance sufficient to prevent the 

thread being divided by accident in 

cutting. In flexible work great 

accuracy is absolutely necessary 

throughout the whole of the work, 

especially in the marking up, as the 

form of the bands will be visible 

when covered. It will be easily 

seen if the book has been knocked 

up straight by laying the square at 

the head when the book is in the 

press, and if it is not straight, it 

must be taken out and corrected. 

n the book is very smaU, as for ^- ^*^ "^^^^^^^ ^uAi^^v 

instance a small prayer book, it is 

usually marked up for five bands, but only sewed on three ; 

the other two being fastened on as false bands when the 

book is ready for covering. There would be no gain in 

strength by sewing a small book on fine bands. 

When the book is to be " sawn in," it is marked up as 
for flexible work, but the back is sawn, both for the bands and 
kettle stitch, with a tennon saw. In choosing the saw, it 
should be one with the teeth not spread out too much ; and 
it is advisable to have two of different widths. Care must 
be taken that the saw does not enter too deeply, and one 
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mast, in all cases, be guided in the depth by the tkiekneea (if 
the card to be iised. The size of the book shonld determias 
the thickness oE the cord, as the larger the book, the 
stronger and thicker must be the cord. Saitable cord is 
to be purchased at all the bookbinder's material shops, 
and it is known by the siae of the book, sach aa l'2mo., 
8to., 4to. cord. 




Sawrag in Machine 

I think nothing looks worse than a book with great 
holes ID the back, aometimea to be seen when the book is 
opened, which are doe to the inattention of the workmen. 
Besides, it canBes great ini'onvenience to the forwarder if 
tbo cords are loose, and the only thing be can do m 9aoh a 
caae is to cram a lot of glne into the grooves to keep the 
cord m its place If, on the other hand, the saw cats are 
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not deep enough, the cord will stand oat from the back, 
and be distinctlj seen when the book is finished, if not 
remedied by extra strips of leather or paper between the 
bands when lining up. It is better to use double thin 
cord instead of one thick one for large books, because the 
two cords will lie and imbed themselves in the back, 
whereas one large one will not, unless very deep and wide 
saw cuts be made. Large folios should be sawn on six or 
seven bands, but five for an 8vo. is the right number, from 
which all other sizes can be regulated. 

Saw benches have been introduced by various firms. 
They can be driven either by steam or foot. It will be 
seen that the saws are circular, and can be shifted on the 
spindle to suit the various sized books. As the books 
themselves are slid along the table on the saws, the ad- 
vantage is very great in a large shop where much work 
of one size is done at a time. 



CHAPTER V. 

Sewing. 

Flexible Work, — The "sewing press" consists of a bed, 
two screwsy and a becmt or cross bar, round which are fastened 
five or more cords, called lay cords. Five pieces of cord 
cut from the ball, in length, about four times the thickness 
of the book, are fastened to the lay cords by slip knots ; 
the other ends being fastened to small pieces of metal called 
keys, by twisting the ends round twice and then a half 
hitch. The keys are then passed through the slot in the 
bed of the "press," and the beam screwed up rather tightly; 
but loose enough to allow the lay cords to move freely 
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backwards or forwards. HaTing the book on the bed of 
the press with the back towards the sewer, a few sheets 
(better than only one) are laid against the cords, and ihey 
are arranged exactly to the marks made on the bwk of the 
sections. When qaite true and perpendicnlar, they shonld 
be made tight by screwing the be&m np. It will be better 
if the cords are a little to the right of the press, so that 
the sewer may get her or his left arm to rest better on the 

If when the press is tightened one of the cords is loose. 
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as will sometimes happen, a pencil, foldiog-Btick or other 
object slipped under the lay cord on the top of the beam 
will tighten the band Enfficiently. The foreign sewing 
presses have screws with a hook at the end to hold the 
bands, the screws running in a slot in the beam : in practice 
they are very convenient. 

The first and last aectioos are overcast nsnally with 
coll.im or very fine thread. The first sheet is now to be 
laid against the bsnds, and the needle introduced Ibrongh 
itle stitch hole on the right of the book, which is the 
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head. The left hand being within the centre of the sheet, 
the needle is taken with it, and thrast out on the left of the 
mark made for the first band ; the needle being taken with 
the right hand, is again introduced on the right of the 
same band, thus making a complete circle round it. This 
is repeated with each band in succession, and the needle 
brought out of the kettle stitch hole on the left or tail 
of the sheet. A new sheet is now placed on the top, and 
treated in a similar way, by introducing the needle at the 
left end or tail ; and when taken out at the right end or top, 
the thread must be fastened by a knot to the end, hanging 
from the first sheet, which is left long enough for the pur- 
pose. A third sheet having been sewn in like manner,^ the 
needle must be brought out at the kettle stitch, thrust 
between the two sheets first sewn, and drawn round the 
thread, thus fastening each sheet to its neighbour by a kind 
of chain stitch. I believe the term " kettle stitch " is 
only a corruption of " catch-up stitch," as it catches each 
section as sewn in succession. This class of work must be 
done very neatly and evenly, but it is easily done with a 
little practice and patience. This is the strongest sewing 
executed at the present day, but it is very seldom done, as 
it takes three or four times as long as the ordinary sewing. 
The thread mu^t be drawn tightly each time it is passed 
round the band, and at the end properly fastened o£E at the 
kettle stitch, or the sections will work loose in course of 
time. Old books were always sewn in this manner, and 
when two or double bands were used, the thread was 
twisted twice round one on sewing one section, and twice 
round the other on sewing the next, or once round each 
cord. In some cases even the " head-band *' was worked at 

* As each thread is terminated, another must be joined thereto, so 
that one length of thread is, as it were, used for a book. The knots 
must be made very neatly, and the ends cut off, or they will be visible 
in the sheet by their bulk. 
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Ordinary sewing. 2 sheets on 2 bands. 




Ordinary sewing. 2 sheets on 3 bands. 




Ordinary sewing. 2 sheets on 5 bands. 
TIm thick lines shewing the direction of the thread. 
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the same time, by fastening other pieces of leather for the 
heaid and tail, and making it the catch-np stitch as well. 
When the head-band was worked in sewing, the book was, 
of conrse, not afterwards cnt at the edges. When this was 
done, wooden boards were nsed instead of mill boards, and 
twisted leather instead of cord, and when the book was 
covered, a groove was made between each double band. 
This way is still imitated by sticking a second band or 
cord alongside the one made in sewing, before the book is 
covered. The cord for flexible work is called a " flexible 
cord," and is twisted tighter and is stronger than any 
other. In all kinds of sewing I advise the nse of Hayes' 
Boyal Irish thread, not because there is no other of good 
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Flexible sewing. 

manufacture, but because I have tried several kinds, and 
Hayes' has proved to be the best. The thickness of the cord 
must always be in proportion to the size and thickness of 
the book, and the thickness of the thread must depend on 
the sheets, whether they be half sheets or whole sheets. If 
too thick a thread is used, the swelling (the rising caused in 
the back by the thread) will be too much, and it will be im- 
possible to make a proper rounding or get a right size 
" groove " in backing. If the sections are thick or few, a 
thick thread mast be used to give the thickness necessary 
to produce a good groove. 

If the book is of moderate thickness, the sections may be 
knocked down by occasionally tapping them with a piece 
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of wood loaded at one end with lead, or a thick folding- 
stick may be used as a substitute. I must again call par- 
ticular attention to the kettle stitch. The thread must not 
be drawn too tight in making the chain, or the thread will 
break in baching ; but still a proper tension must be kept or 
the sheets will wear loose. The last sheet should be fas- 
tened with a double knot round the kettle stitch two or 
three sections down, and that section must be sewn all 
along. The next style of sewing, and most generally used 
throughout the trade, is the ordinary method. 

Ordina/ry Sewing is somewhat different, inasmuch as 
the thread is not twisted round the cord, as in flexible work, 
when the cord is outside the section. In this method the 
cord flts into the saw cuts. The thread is simply passed 
over the cord, not round it, otherwise the principle of sew- 
ing is the same, that is, the thread is passed right along the 
section, out of the holes made, and into them again ; the 
kettle stitch being made in the same way. This style of 
work has one advantage over flexible work, because the 
bacic of the book can be better gilt. In flexible work, the 
leather is attached with paste to the back, and is flexed, and 
bent, each time the book is opened, and there is great risk 
of the gold splitting away or being detached from the 
leather in wear. Books sewn in the ordinary method 
are made with a hollow or loose back, and when the 
book is opened, the crease in the back is independent of 
the leather covering ; the lining of the back only is creased, 
and the leather keeps its perfect form, by reason of the lining 
giving it a spring outwards. Morocco is generally used 
for flexible work ; calf, being without a grain, is not suit- 
able, as it would show all the creases in the back made by 
the opening. This class of sewing is excellent for books 
that do not require so much strength, such as library bind- 
ings,^ but for a dictionary or the like, where constant refe- 

' This is not to be confounded with public library bindings. 
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rence or daily use is required, I should sew a book flexibly. 
Some binders sew their books in the ordinary way, and 
paste the leather directly to the back, and thus pass it for 
flexible work ; but I do not think any respectable house 
would do so. A book that has been sewed flexibly will not 
have any saw cut in the back, so that on examination, by 
opening it wide, it will at once be seen if it is a real flexible 
bindvng or not. 

Intelligence must, however, be used; a book that has 
already been cased (or bound and sewn on cords) must of 
necessity have the saw cuts or holes, and such a book 
would show the cuts. 

There is another mode called ^^ flexible not to show.^* 
The book is marked up in the usual way as for flexible, 
and is also slightly scratched on the band marks with the 
saw ; but not deep enough to go through the sections. A 
thin cord is then taken doubled for each band, and the 
book is sewn the ordinary flexible way ; the cord is knocked 
into the back in forwarding, and the leather may be stuck 
on a hollow back with bands, or it may be fastened to the 
back itself without bands.^ 

However simple it may appear in description to sew a 
book, it requires great judgment to keep down the swelling 
of the book to the proper amount necessary to form a good 
backing groove and no more. In order to do this, the 
sheets must from time to time be gently tapped down with 
a piece of wood or a heavy folding-stick, and great care 
must be observed to avoid drawing the fastening of the 
kettle stitch too tight, or the head and tail of the book will 
be thinner than the middle ; this fault once committed has 
no remedy. 

If the sections are very thin, or in half sheets, they may, 
if the book is very thick, be sewn " two sheets on.'* The 
needle is passed from the kettle stitch to the first band of 

* See chapter on Lining up. 
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the first sheet and out, then another sheet is placed □ 
top, and the needle inserted at the first band and broiif^ 
out at band No. 2, the needle is ag'ain inserted in the firs 
sheet and in at the second band and out at No. 3, thus 
treating the two sections as one ; in this w&j it is obvioas 
that only half as much thread will be in the back. With 
regard to books that have had the heads cut, it will be necee- 
sary to open each sheet carefnlly up to the back before it is 
placed on the press, otherwise the centre may not be 
canght, and two or more leaves will be detached after the 
book ia bound. 

The first and last sections of every book should be over- 
cast for strength. With regard to books that are composed 
of single leaves, they are treated of in Chapter III. They 
are to be overcast, and each section treated as a section of 
an ordinary book, the only difference being, that a strong 
lining of piper should be given to Ihe back before cover- 
ing;, so that il cannot "throw np." 

When a book is sewn, it is taken from the sewing press 
by slackening the screws which tighten the beam, so that 
the cord may be easily detached from the keys and lay 
cords. The cord may be left at its full length until the 
end papers are about to be put on, when it must be redaced 
to about three inches. 

Brehmer's patent wire book and pamphlet sewing 
machine is an introduction well adapted to the nse of the 
stationer, where thick and hand-made paper will bear such 
a method. It will not, in my opinion, ever be found 
eligible for library or standard books. Its high price will 
debar it from the trade generally ; but it is to be feared 
that a sufficient number of really good books may be sewn 
with it to cause embarrassment to the first-rate binder, 
who will be baffled in making good work of books which 
may have been damaged by the invention of sewing books 
with w 



The novelty of thia machine ie, that the book is sewn 
with wire iaatead of thread. The machine is fed with 
wire from spools hj Bma]l steel rollers, which at each 



Smythe'a Sewing Machine. 

revolution supply exactly the length of wire required to 
form little staples with two legs. Of these staples, the 
maohine makes at every revolution as many as are required 
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for each sheet of the book that is being sewn — generally 
two or three, or more, as necessary. These wires or staples 
are forced through the sections from the inside of the 
folds ; and as the tapes are stretched, and held by clasps 
exactly opposite to each staple-forming and inserting appa- 
ratus, the legs of each staple penetrate the tapes, and 
project through them to a sufficient distance to allow of 
their being bent inwards towards each other, and pressed 
firmly against the tapes. With pamphlets, copy-books, 
catalogues, &c., no tape is used, the staples themselves 
being sufficient. About two thousand pamphlets or sheets 
can be sewn in one hour. 

Another machine, and I believe the latest, is the " Smy the. ' ' 
The sewer sits in front of the machine and places the 
sheets, one at a time, on radial arms which project from a 
vertical rod. These arms rotate, rise, and adjust ihe 
sheets, so as to bring them in their proper position under 
the curved needles. As each arm rises, small holes are 
pierced, by means of punches in the sheets, from the 
inside, to facilitate the entrance and egress of the needles. 
The loopers then receive a lateral movement to tighten 
the stitch, and this movement is made adjustable, in order 
that books may be sewn tight or loose, as required. About 
20,000 sheets can be sewn in a day, and no previous sawing 
is required. Thread is used with this machine. 
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CHAPTER VL 

Forwarding. 

End Papers, — The end papers should always be madey 
that is, the coloured paper pasted to a white one; the 
style of binding mnst decide what kind of ends are to be 
used. I give a slight idea of the kinds of papers ased and 
the method of making them. 

Gohh Pa^er is a paper used generally for half -calf bind- 
ings, with a sprinkled edge, or as a change, half-calf, gilt 
top. The paper is stained various shades and colours in 
the making, and I think derives its name from a binder 
who first used it. Being liked by the trade, they have 
distinguished the paper by calling it " Cobb paper," which 
name it has kept. 

Surface Pamper, — This is a paper, one side of which is 
prepared with a layer of colour, laid on with a brush very 
evenly. Some kinds are left dull and others are glazed. 
The darker colours of this paper are generally chosen for 
Bibles or books of a religious character, and the lighter 
colours for the cloth or case work. There are many other 
shades which may be put into extra bindings with very good 
effect, and will exercise the taste of the workman. For 
example, a good cream, when of fine colour and good 
quality, will look very well in a morocco book with either 
cloth or morocco joints. 

Marbled Paper, — This paper has the colour disposed 
upon it in imitation of marble ; hence its name. It is 
produced by sprinkling properly prepared colours upon 
the surface of a size, made either of a vegetable emulsion, 
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or of a soliition of resinoas gum. It is necessary, in 
either preparing an original design or in matching an 
example, to remember that the veins are the first splashes 
of colour thrown on the size, and assume that form in 
consequence of being driven back by the successive colours 
employed. 

We have it on the authority of Mr. Woolnough,^ that the 
old Dutch paper was wrapped round toys in order to evade 
the duty imposed upon it. After being carefully smoothed 
out, it was sold to bookbinders at a very high price, who 
used it upon their extra bindings, and if the paper was not 
large enough they were compelled to join it. After a time 
the manufacture was introduced into England, but either 
the colours are not prepared the same way, or the paper 
itself may not be so suitable, the colours are not brought 
out with such vigour and beauty, nor do they stand so well, 
as on the old Dutch paper. Some secret of the art has 
been lost, and it baffles our ablest marblers of the present 
day to reproduce many of the beautiful examples that may 
be seen in some of the old books. 

For further remarks on marbled paper and marbling see 
chapter on colouring edges. 

Printed and other Fancy Paper may be bought at fancy 
stationers ; the variety is so great that description is im- 
possible, but good taste and judgment should always be 
used by studying the style and colour of binding. Of late 
years a few firms have paid some attention to this branch, 
and have placed in the market some very pretty patterns 
in various tints. 

The foreign binders are very fond of papers printed in 
bronze, and some are certainly of a most elaborate and 
gorgeous description. Many houses have their own 
favourite pattern and style. All papers having bronze on 

^ " The Whole Art of Marbling as applied to Paper." C. W. Wool- 
nough'. Bell and Sons, 1881. 
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them should be carefully selected and the cheaper kinds 
eschewed, the bronze in a short time going black. 

Coloured Paste Paper. — This kind the binder can easily 
make for himself. Some colour should be mixed with paste 
and a little soap, until it is a little thicker than cream. It 
should then be spread upon two sheets of paper with a paste 
brush. The sheets must then be laid together with their 
coloured surfaces facing each other, and when separated they 
will have a curious wavy pattern on them. The paper should 
then be hung up to dry on a string stretched across the room, 
and when dry glazed with a hot iron. A great deal of it 
is used in Germany for covering books. Green, reds, and 
blues have a very good effect. 

There are many other kinds of paper that may be used, 
but the above five different varieties will give a very good 
idea and serve as points to work from. The many book- 
binders' material dealers send out pattern books, and in 
them some hundreds of patterns are to be found. 

Before leaving the subject of ends, it may be as well to 
mention that morocco, calf, russia, silk, etc., are often used 
on whole bound work ; these must, however, be placed in 
the book when has been covered. 

After having decided upon what kind of paper is to be 
used, two pieces are cut and. folded to the size of the book, 
leaving them a trifle larger, especially if the book has been 
already cut. Two pieces of white paper must be prepared 
in the same way. Having them ready, a white paper is 
laid down, folded, on a pasting board (any old mill-board 
kept for this purpose), and pasted with moderately thin 
paste very evenly ; the two fancy papers are laid on the 
top quite even with the back or folded edge ; the top fancy 
paper is now to be pasted, and the other white laid on that : 
they must now be taken from the board, and after a squeeze 
in the press between pressing boards, taken out, and hung 
up separately to dry. This will cause one half of the white 
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to adhere to one half of the marble or fancy paper. When 
thej are dry, they should be refolded in the old folds and 
pressed for about a quarter of an hour. When there are 
more than one pair of ends to make, they need not be 
made one pair at a time, but ten or fifteen pairs may be 
done at once, by commencing with the one white, then two 
fancy, two white, and so on, until a sufficient number have 
been made, always pressing them to ensure the surfaces 
adhering properly ; then hang them up to dry. When dry 
press again, to make them quite flat. As this is the first 
time I speak about pasting , a few hints or remarks on the 
proper way will not be out of place here. Always draw 
the brush well over the paper and away from the centre, 
towards the edges of the paper. Do not have too much 
paste in the brush, but just enough to make it sUde well. 
Be careful that the whole surface is pasted; remove all 
hairs or lumps from the paper, or they will mark the book. 
Finally, never attempt to taJce up the brush from the paper 
before it is well drawn over the edge of the paper, or the 
paper will stick to the brush and turn over, with the risk 
of the under side being pasted. While the ends are pressing 
we will proceed with further forwarding our book. 



CHAPTER VII. 

Pasting Up. 

The first and last sheet of every book must be pasted up or 
down, — it is called by both terms ; and if the book has too 
much swelling, it must be tapped down gently with a 
hammer. Hold the book tightly at the foredge with the 
left hand, knuckles down ; rest the back on the press, and hit 
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the back with the hammer to the required thickness. If 
the book ie not held tightly, a, portion of the back will slip 
in. and the hollow will always be viaible ; so I adviae that 
the back be knocked flat on the " lying press " and placed 
in it withoat boarda, so that the back projects. Screw the 
press up tightly, so that the sheets cannot slip. A knocking- 
down iron should then be placed against the book on its left 
side, and the back bammei-ed against it; the "slips" or cords 
most be pnUed tight, each one being pulled with the right 
hand, the left holding the slips tightly against the book so 
that they cannot be pulled through. Should it happen that 
a slip is pulled oat, nothing remains but to re-sew the book, 
unless it is a thin one, when it may possibly be re-inserted 
with a large needle. But this will not do the book any good. 
The slips being pulled tight, the first and last section 
ehould be pasted to those nest them. To do this, lay the 
book on the edge of the press and throw the top section 
back ; lay a piece of waste paper upon the next section 
about i or j inch from the back, according to the size of 
the book, and paste the space between the back and the 
waste paper, using generally the second finger of the right 
hand, holding the paper down with the left. When pasted, 
the waste paper ia removed, and the hack of the section put 
evenly with the back of the book, which is now turned 
carefully that it may not shift ; the other end is treated in 
the same manner. A weight should then be put on the top, 
or if more than a single book, one should lie on the top of 
the other, back and foredge alternately, each book to be half 
an inch within the foredge of the book nest to it, with a few 
pressing boards on the top one. When dry the end papers 
are to be pasted on. 
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CHAPTER Vm. 

Putting on the End Papers. 

Two single leaves of white paper, somewhat thicker than the 
paper nsed for making the ends, are to be cat, one for each 
side of the book. The end papers are to be laid down 
on a board, or on a piece of paper on the press to keep them 
clean, with the pasted or made side uppermost, the single 
leaves on the top. Thej should then be fanned out evenly 
to a proper width, abont a quarter of an inch for an Svo., a 
piece of waste paper put on the top, and their edges pasted. 
The slips or cords thrown back, the white fly is pnt on the 
book, a little away from the back, and the made ends on 
the top even with the back, and again left to dry with the 
weight of a few boards on the top. 

If, however, the book or books are very heavy or large, 
they should have " joints " of either bookbinders' cloth or 
of leather of the same colour as the leather with which the 
book is to be covered. Morocco is mostly used for the 
leather joints. If the joints are to be of cloth, it may be 
added either when the ends are being put on, or when the 
book is ready for pasting down. If the cloth joint is to be 
put on now, the cloth is cut from 1 to 3 inches, according 
to the size of book, and folded quite evenly, the side of the 
cloth which has to go on the book being left the width in- 
tended to be glued ; that is, a width of 1 inch should be 
folded f one side, leaving J the other, the latter to be put 
on the book. The smallest fold is now glued, the white fly 
put on, and the fancy paper on the top ; the difference 
being, that the paper instead of being made double or 
folded is single, or instead of taking a paper double the 
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aize of the book nnd folding it, it is cat to the size of the 
book and pasted all over. It will be better if the marble 
paper be pasted and the white put on and well rubbed 
down, and then the whole laid between mill-boards to dry. 
A piece of waste or brown paper shonid be alightlj fastened 
at the back over the whole, (taming the cloth down c 
the book) to keep it clean and prevent it from, getting 
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The BtrongeBt manner ib to overcast the ends and cloth 
joint to the first and last section of the book, as it is then 
almost impossible either for the cloth or ends to pall away 
from the book. 

If, however, the cloth joint is to be put on after the book 
is covered, the flys and ends are only edged on with paste 
to the book just saiBcient to hold them while it is being 
boond ; and when the book ia to be pasted down, the ends 
are lifted from the book by placing a thin folding-stick 
between the ends and book and rnnning it alo 
they will come away quite easily. The cloth is then cut 
and folded as before and fastened on, and the ends and flya 
properly pasted in the back. 

Horocco joints are usually put in after the book is 
covered, but I prefer that if joints of any kind are to go in 
the book they shonid be put in at the same time as the 
ends. Take great care that the ends are quite dry after 
being made before attaching them, or the dampness will 
aSect the beginning and end of the book and cause the 
first few leaves to wrinkle. 

When the ends are quite dry the slips should be un- 
ravelled and scraped, a bodkin being used for the unravell- 
ing, and the back of a knife for the scraping. The object of 
this is, that they may with greater ease bo passed through 
the holes in the mill-board, and the bulk of the cord be ti 
evenly distributed and beaten down, so as not to be seea . 
after the book has been covered. 
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Many houses cut away the slip entirely, in order that the 
work may look better. This should never be done ; with 
large and heavy books it is better to allow the bulk of the 
cord to be seen rather than sacrifice strength. To a certain 
extent this may be avoided by cutting a small portion of 
the mill-board away to allow the cord to lodge in. 

There is another way of putting on the end papers, that 
is, to sew the ends on with the book when sewing. The 
paper is folded at the back with a small fold, the sheet 
placed in the fold, and the whole sewn through. It is at 
once apparent that under no circumstances can there be 
any strain on the ends, and that there is hardly any pos- 
sibility of the ends breaking away from the sheets. 

For books subjected to very hard wear (school books, 
public library books, etc.) this method of placing the ends 
is by far the best. See opposite page. 



CHAPTER IX. 

Trimming. 

Is the book to have a gilt top ? marbled or gilt edges ? 
or is it to be left uncut ? These questions must be 
settled before anything further is done. If the book is to 
be uncut or have a gilt top, the rough edges should be 
taken away with a very sharp knife or shears : this process 
is called " trimming." 

The book having been knocked up straight, is laid on a 
piece of wood planed smooth and kept for this purpose, 
called a " trimming board." It is then compassed from 
the back, a straight edge laid to the compass holes, and the 
foredge cut with a very sharp knife. If the knife is not 
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aharp the paper will yield to the slight preBsnre required 
and will not he cat. It is therefore abaolately necessary that 
a good edge be given to the blade, and, if possible, to keep a 
special knife for the purpose. Such knives, called trim> 
ming knives, are sold, the probable cost being about two 
shillings. They have a very broad blade. 

The object of trimming is to make the edges trae ; the 
amonnt taken off must be only the rough and dirty edges, 
the book being thus left as large aa possible. 

The French pnt their books in the prese between boards 
and rasp the edges, but this method has not only tlie dis- 
advantage of showing all the marks of the rasp, but also of 




k cases. 
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leaving a roughness which catches and retains the dust in 
proportion to the soft or hard qualities of the paper. 

Another method is to pnt the book into the cutting' 
press, and cut the overplus off with a plough, having a 
circular knife, called a "round plough." This is used 
when a number of books are being done together. I prefer 
to nse the straight edge and knife for the foredge and tail, 
and to cut the top when the book ia in boards, 

It ia, however, not necessary to go to the expense of a 
round plough, it is only advisable to have one whea 
" plongh trimming" is of daily occurrence; an ordinary 
plough knife, ground to a circular edge, will answer in most 
cases. 

Another excellent plan is to set the gauge of the mill- 
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board machine, or a card-cuMing machine, and to cut or 

trim each section, foredge and tail, by the machine knife. 
In a large number of books this plan is to be recommended ; 

the whole is cnt more even and in less time ; trimming by 

this method must, however, be done before sewing. This 

method is also adopted by some French houses. 

Before leaving the subject of trimming, I will insert a 

few lines from that well-known paper the " Athenaeum,'* as 

to how a book should be trimmed ; and so much do I agree 

with its writer, that I have the quotation, in large type, 

hung up in my shop as a constant caution and instruction 

to the workmen : — 

(No. 2138, Oct nth, 1868.) 

" Mr. Editor, — If you think that the * Athenaeum * is 
read or seen by any members of that class of ruthless binders, 
who delight in destroying the appearance of every pamphlet 
and book that comes into their hands, by trimming or 
ploughing its edges to the quick (and almost always 
crookedly), I beg you to insert this appeal to the monsters 
I have named, to desist from their barbarous practices, to 
learn to reverence the margin of a book, and never to take 
from it a hair's breadth more than is absolutely needful. 
The brutality with which the fair margins of one's loved 
volumes are treated by these mangling wretches with their 
awful plough knives is shocking to behold. The curses of 
book lovers are daily heaped on their backs, but they go on 
running-a-muck, heedless of remonstrance, remorseless, 
ever sacrificing fresh victims. Had we a paternal govern- 
ment, one might hope for due punishment of some of these 
ofPenders : one at least might be ploughed up the back, 
another up the front, as an example and a terror to this 
trade ; but as this wholesome correction cannot unhappily 
be administered, will you give expression to the ir "' 
tion of one amongst a million sufferers for yean^fi 
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trimmers' savageries, and let them know what feelings 
their reckless cruelty awakens in manj breasts P One of 
the largest houses in London has just sent me home fifty 
copies of an essay, intended as a present for a friend. 
They have been trimmed, and been ruined. Would that 
I could have the trimming of their trimmer's hair and 
ears ; also his nose ! I don't think his best friend would 
know him when I had done with him. 

" But, Sir, we live in a philanthropic age, and are bound 
to forgive our enemies and try to reform the worst crimi- 
nals. I therefore propose a practical measure to win these 
book trimmers from their enormities ; namely, that fifty at 
least of your readers, who care for book margins, should 
subscribe a guinea each for a challenge cup, to be competed 
for yearly, and held by that firm which, on producing 
copies of all books and pamphlets trimmed by it during 
the year, shall be adjudged to have disfigured them least. 
I ask you. Sir, if you will receive subscriptions for this 
challenge cup ? If you will, I shall be glad to send you 
mine. 

" M. A. 

"P.S. — Any one who will cut out this letter, and get it 
pasted up in any binder's or printer's trimming room, will 
confer a favour on the writer." 

A very good trimming machine has been invented by 
Messrs. Richmond and Co., of Kirby Street, Hatton Gurden. 
The bed rises and falls, with the books upon it, instead of 
the knife descending upon the work, as in the cutting 
machines ; and the gauges are so arranged, that the f oredge 
of one pile of books, and the tails of another, can be cut at 
one operation, and it is guaranteed by the makers that the 
knife will leave a clean and perfectly trimmed edge. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Glueing up. 

The book must now be glued up ; that is, glue must be 
applied to the back to hold the sections together, and make 
the back firm during the rounding and backing. Knock the 
book perfectly true at its back and head, and put it into 
the lying press between two pieces of old mill-board; expose 
the back and let it project from the boards a little, the 
object being to hold the book firm and to keep the slips 
close to the sides, so that no glue shall get on them ; 
then with glue, not too thick, but hot, glue the back, 
rubbing it in with the brush, and take the overplus off 
again with the brush. In some shops, a handful of shav- 
ings is used to rub the glue in, and to take the refuse 
away, but I consider this to be a bad plan, as a great 
quantity of glue is wasted. 

The Germans rub the glue into the back with the back 
of a hammer, and take away the overplus with the brush ; 
ibis is certainly better than using shavings. The back 
must not be allowed to get too dry before it is rounded, or 
it will have to be damped with a sponge, to give to the 
glue the elasticity required, but it should not be wet, this 
being worse than letting it get too dry. The book should 
be left for about an hour, or till it no longer feels tacky 
to the touch, but still retains its flexibility. A flexible 
bound book should first be rounded, a backing board being 
used to bring the sheets round instead of a hammer, then 
the back glued, and a piece of tape tied round the book to 
prevent its going back flat. 
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But all books are not glued up in tHe press ; some work* 
men knock up a number of books, and, allowing them to 
project a little over their press, glue the lot up at once ; 
others again, by holding the book in the left hand and 
drawing the brush up and down the back. These last 
methods are, however, onlj practised in cloth shops, where 
books are bound or cased at very low prices. The proper 
way, as I have explained, is to put the book in the lying 
press. The book is then laid on its side to dry, and if 
more than one, they should be laid alternately back and 
foredge, with the back projecting about half an inch, and 
allowed to dry spontanenusly, and on no account to be 
dried by the heat of a fire. All artificial heat in drying m 
any process of bookbinding is injuriotcs to the work. 



CHAPTER XI. 

Rounding. 

The word "rounding" applies to the back of the book, 
and is preliminary to backing. In rounding the back, the 
book is to be laid on the press before the workman with 
the foredge towards him ; the book is then to be held with 
the left hand by placing the thumb on the foredge and 
fingers on the top of the book pointing towards the back, 
so that by drawing the fingers towards the thumb, or by 
pressing fingers and thumb together, the baick is drawn 
towards the workman at an angle. In this position 
the back is struck with the face of the hammer, begin- 
ning in the centre, still drawing the back over with 
the left hand. The book is then to be turned over, and 
the other side treated in the same way,, and continually 
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ohanged or turned from one aide to the other nntil it has 
its proper form, which ehonld be & part of a circle. When 
sufficiently ronnded, it should he examined to see if one 
side he perfectly level with the other, by holding the hook 
up twd glancing down its back, and gently tapping the 
places where nneTeu, until It is perfectly true or uniform. 




bounding Machine. 

The thicker the book the more difBcult it will be found to 
round it; and some papers will be found more obstinate 
than others, so that great care must be exercised both in 
rounding and backing, as the foredge when oat will have 
exactly the same form as the back. Nothing can be more 
annoying than to see books lop-sided, pig-backed, and with 
aundiy other ailments, inherent to cheap bookbinding. 
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The back when properly rounded shonld be abont a third 
of a circle, according to the present mode, but in olden times 
they were made almost flat. Thay were not rounded as 
now done, but the swelling caused by the thread used 
made quite enough rounding when put in the press for 
backing. 

Flat back books have a certain charm about them, the 
more so if in other respects they are properly forwarded. 
The theory is altogether averse to practical binding. I 
have always been given to ' understand that we round our 
books in order to counteract the tendency of a book to sink 
in and assume a convex back. Any old well-used book 
bound with a flat back will show at once this defect. 

Messrs. Hopkinson and Cope, of Farringdon Eoad, 
London, manufacture a rounding machine. They claim that 
this machine will round 600 books per hour, and that any 
desired "round" may be given to the book with great 
uniformity. 



CHAPTER XII. 

Backing. 

The boards required for backing, called backing boards, 
should always be the same length as the book. They are 
made somewhat thicker than cutting boards, and have 
their tops planed at an angle, so that the sheets may fall 
well over. 

Hold the book in the left hand, lay a board on one side, 
a little away from the back, taking the edge of the top 
sheet as a guide, the distance to be a trifle more than the 
thickness of the boards intended to be used. Then 
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turn over the book, with the backing board, holding 

.the board to the book by the thomb, bo that it does not 

shift, and lay the other board at exactly the eame distance 

on the other side. The whole is now to be held tightly by 

the left hand and lowered into the press. The boards may 

poBsibly hava shifted a little 

during the process, and any 

correction may now be made 

whilst the press holds the book 

before screwing np tight. Bach 

as a Blight tap with the hammer ^^"^ Hammer. 

to one end of a board that may not be qnite straight. 

Should the boards however be not quite true, it will be 

better to take the whole ont and readjust them, rather than 





Before Backing. 



After Backing. 



lose time in trying to rectify the irregularity by any other 
method. If the rounding is not quite true it will be Been 
at onoe, and the learner most not be disheartened if he has 
to take his book ont of the press two or three times to 
correct any slight imperfection. 

The book and boards having been lowered flush with the 
cheeks of the press, screw it up as tightly as poBsible with the 
iron haad-pin. The back of the book must now be gently 
struck with the back of the hammer, holding it slanting 
and beating the sheets well over towards the bodd 
boards. Commence from the centre of the baok sac 
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not hit too bard, or the dent made hy the hammer will 
show after the book has been covered. The bact is to be 
finished with the face of the hammer, the sheets being' 
brought well over on the boards bo that a good and solid 
groove may he made. Each side must be treated in the same 
way, and have the same amount of weight and beating. 
The back must have a gradual hammering, and the sheets, 
when knocked one way, imist not be Icnocked hack again. 
The hammer should be Bwnng with a circular motion, 
always away from the centre of theback. The hook, when 
opened after backing, should be entirely without wrinkles ; 
their presence being a sign that the ivorkmav, did not know his 
businesa, or that it was carelessly done. Backing and cutting 
constitute the chief work in forwarding, and if these two 
are not done properly the book cannot be square and solid 
— two great essentia] s in bookbinding. 

Backing flexible work will be found a little more difficult, 
SB the slips are tighter; but otherwisethe process is exactly 
the same, only care must be taken not to hammer the cord 
too much, and to bring over the sections very gently, in 
order not to break the sewing thread. 

The backing boards may be replaned 

from time to time, as they become used, 

but hoards may be had having a double 

face of steel to them ; these may be used 

from either side. The edges of the steel 

mnst not be sharp, or they will cnt the 

paper when backing. The ordinary hoards 

may also have a face of steel screwed to 

them, but I prefer to use the wood — one 

Twu^gecl Biu:kirg ^an get a firmer back without fear of 

cutting the sheets. 

There are several backing machines by different makers 

but they are all of similar plan. The book being first 

rounded is put between the cheeks, and the roller at the 
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top prenes the slieets over. I am sorry to say that a g^reat 
number of sheets get cat by this process, especially when a 
careless man has charge of the machine. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

Mill-boards. 

There is no occasion to wait for the book to be advanced 
as far as the backing before the workman sees to his boards ; 
bat he should take advantage of the period of drying to 
prepare them, to look oat the proper thickness of the board, 
and to line them with paper either on one side or on both. 

There are now so many kinds of mill-boards made that a 
few words abont them may not be out of place. The best 
boards are made of old rope, and cost about £30 per ton. 
The yarious mills make each a different quality, the prices 
rang^ing down to £14 per ton ; about this price the straw 
boards may be said to commence, they going as low as £7, 
and even less. 

A new board has lately appeared called leather board ; 
it is exceedingly hard and durable. I made several experi- 
ments with this board, but up to the present have not 
sacceeded in getting it to lay flat on the book. 

Boards are made to the various sizes in sheets varying 
from pott (171 ^ 1^4 inches) to double elephant (40 x 
28 inches). The thickness is known as 6d., 7d., 8d. ; 8x, 
or eightpenny one cross ; Sxz, eightpenny two cross ; X 
for tenpenny. Here is a list in full of all the boards likely 
to be nsed : — 
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Harmg chosen the hoard, it, ib necessary to cut it np to 
the size wanted. If the boot is 8vo., the board ia cut into 
eight pieces; if 4to., into four; using a demy board 
far a demy book, or a royal for a royal book. To cut up 
tilt* iioftrcf, tir.^t mark up, aa a guide for the niilUboard 




board Sbeors. 

ehears. These are rery larg'e shears, iu uhape somewhat 
like an enlarged tin shears. To use the shears, screw np 
one arm in the laying press, hold the board by the left 
hand, nsiug the right to work the upper arm, the left hand 
meannhile guiding the board. Some little tact is reqaired 
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to cut heavy boards. It will be foand that it is neceaaaiy 
to press the lower arm away with the thigh, and bring the 
npper arm towards the operator whilst catting, 

.A. mill-board cniting machine is now in all large shops. 
The cat fairly well explains itself; the long blade descendiiig 
cats the hoards, which are held fast on the table by the 
clamp. The gauges are set either on the table or in front. 
The board is pat on the table and held tight by pressure of 




Mill-board Macliiiie. 

the foot on the treadle ; the knife descending upon the ex< 
posed board cats after the principle of the guillotine blade. 
Another kind, introduced by Messrs. Bichmond, of Kirby 
Street, Hatton Garden, is made for steam work, and is no 
doubt one of the best that can be made. Instead of a 
knife to descend, a nnmber of circular cutters are made to 
revolve on two spindles, the one cutter working against 
the other (see woodcut) ; hut I give Messrs. Biichmond'a 
own description, it being more explicit than any I could 
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possibly give ; " The machine accomplishes a surprising 
amonnt of snperior work in a very abort time, and the 
beat description of the ordinary lever mill-board catting 
machine cannot be compared with it. The machine is 
very strongly and accurately constructed. It is furnished 
with an iron table having a planed surface, and is also 
provided with a self-acting feed gauge. The gear wheela 
are engine cut, and the circular cutters, which are of the 




best cast steel, being turned and ground " dead true," c 
and accurate cutting ia insured. The machine will there- 
fore be found to be a most profitable acquisition to any 
bookbinding establishment in which lai^e quantities of 
mill-board are used up." 

The boarda being cut, square the edge which is to go to 
the back of the book. This must be done in the cuttmg 
presB, using a cutting board for one side termed a "maner," 
nnd another called a " cut-against " for the other side. 



■te 
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These are simply to save the press from being cut ; and a 
piece of old mill-hoard is generally placed on the cut- 
against, so that the plough knife does not cut or use up 
the cat-against too quickly. The hoards are now, if for 
whole-binding, to be lined on both sides with paper ; if for 
half-binding only on one side. The reason for hning them 
is to make the boards curve inwards towards the book. 
The various pastings would cause the board to curve the 
contrary way if it were not lined. If the boards are to 
be lined both sides, paper should be cut double the size of 
the boards ; if only one side, the paper cut a little wider 
than the boards, so that a portion of the paper may be 
turned over on to the other side about a quarter of an inch. 
The paper is now pasted with not too thick paste, and the 
board laid on the paper vdth the cut edge towards the por- 
tion to be turned over. It is now taken up with the paper 
adhering, and laid down on the press with the paper side 
upwards, and rubbed well down ; it is then again turned 
over and the paper drawn over the other side. It is 
advisable to press the boards to make more certain of the 
paper adhering, remembering always that the paper must 
be pasted all over very evenly, for it cannot be expected 
to adhere if it is not pasted properly. 

When the books are very thick, two boards must be 
pasted together, not only to get the proper thickness, but 
for strength, for a made board is always stronger than a 
single one. If a board has to be made, a thick and a 
somewhat thinner board should be fastened together vnth 
paste. Paste both boards and put them in the standing press 
for the night. Great pressure should not be put on at first, 
but after allowing them to set for a few minutes, pull 
down the press as tight as possible. When placing made 
boards to the book, the thinner one should always he next 
tlie booh It may be taken as a general rule that a thinner 
board when pasted will always draw a thicker one. 
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When bofLrde are lined on one side onlj it is nsaali^^l 
tarn half an inch of the paper over the square or (rat, ^dg^^| 
and the lined side mnst he placed next the book. ^^M 

Many binders line tho mill-board all over with paper 
before cntting; this may save time, bnt the edge of the 
board at the joint is liable to be ahraiaed, and the reeulting 

The boards when lined should be laid about or atood up 
to dry, and when dry, cat to the proper and exact size for 
the book. As a fact, the black hoards now sold are mach 
too new or green to be used direct by the binder, they 
should be stocked for some nionths. 

The reqaisite width ia obtaiued by extending the com- 
pass from the hack of the book to the edge of the sm^lest 
bolt or fold in the foredge. It is advisable not to meaBnre 
less than this point, bnt to leave a leaf or two in order to 
show that the book is not cat down. The compasses being 
filed by means of the side screw, the boards are to be 
knocked np even, compassed up, and placed in the lying 
proas, in which they are cat, using, aa before, the " cut- 
against," and placing the runner esaotly to the compass 
holes. When out they are to be tested by turning one 
ronnd and patting them together again ; if they are the 
least oat of tmth it will be apparent at once. The head 
or top of the boards is next to be cut by placing a sqaare 
against the back and marking the bead or top with a 
.bodkin or point of a knife. The boards being qnita 
straight are again pat into the press and cut, and when 
taken out ahonid be again proved by reversing them aa 
before, and if not true they must be recut. The length is 
now taken from the head of the book to the tail, and in 
this some judgment must be used. If the book has already 
been cnt the measure must he somewhat larger than the 
book, allowing only such an amount of paper to be cut off 
as will make the edge smooth. If, however, the book is to 
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be entirely nncnt, the size of the book is measured, and in 
addition the portion called squares mast be added. 

When a book has not been cut, the amount that is to be 
cut off the head will give the head or top square, and the 
book being measured from the head, another square or 
projection must be added to it, and the compass set to one 
of iJie shortest leaves in the book. Bearing in mind the 
article on trimming, enough of the book (ynly should be 
cut to give the edge solidity for either gilding or marbling. 
A few leaves should always be left not cut with the plough, 
to show that the book has not been cut down. These few 
leaves are called proofs and are always a mark of careful 
work. 

About twenty years ago it was the mode to square the 
foredge of the boards, then lace or draw them in, and to 
cat the head and tail of the boards and book together, then 
to turn up and cut the foredge of the book. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

Drawing-in and Pressing. 

The boards having been squared, they are to be attached 
to the book by lacing the ends of the cord through holes 
made in the board. The boards are to be laid on the book 
with their backs in the groove and level with the head ; 
they must then be marked either with a lead pencil or the 
point of a bodkin exactly in a line with the slips, about 
half an inch down the board. On a piece of wood the mill- 
board is placed, and holes are pierced by hammering a short 
bodkin through on the line made, at a distance from the 
edge in accordance with the size of the book. About half 
an inch away from the back is the right distance for an 
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octavo. The board is then to be tamed over, and a Hecond 
hole made aboat half an inch away from, the first ones. 
The boards having been holed, the ahpa muat be scraped, 
pastod slightlj, and tapered or pointed. Draw them tightly 
through the hole first made and hack through the second. 
Tap them slightly when, the board ia down to prevent them 
from slipping and getting loose. When the cords are drawn 
through, cut the ends close to the board with a knife, and 
well hammer them down oa the knocking-down iron to 
n[iake the board close on the slips and hold them tight. 
The slips should be well and ciirefully hammered, as any 
projection wilt be seen with great distinctness when the 
book ia covered. The hammer mnst be held perfectly even, 
for the slipe -will be cut by the edge of it if used careleasli/. 

The book is now to be examined, and any little alteration 
may be made before putting it into the standing press. 
With all books, a tin ahould be placed between the mill- 
board and book, to flatten the slips, and prevent their 
adherence. The tin is placed right up to the groove, and 
serves also as a guide for the pressing board. Pressing 
boards, the same size as the book, should be put fiusb with 
the groove, using the pressing tin as guide, and the book 
or books placed in the centre of the press directly under 
the screw, which is to be tightened as much as possible. 
In pressing books of various sizes, the largest book mast 
always be put at the bottom of the press, with a block or 
a few pressing boards between the various sizes, in order 
to get etfual pressure on the whole, and to allow the screw 
to come exactly on the centre of the books. 

The backs of the books are now to he pasted, and allowed 
to stand for a few minutes to soften the glue. Then with 
a piece of wood or iron, called a cleaning-ofE stick (wood 
is preferable), the glue is rubbed off, and the backs are well 
rubbed with a handful of shavings and left to dry. Leave 
them as long as possible in the press, and if the volume is 
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rather a thick one a coat of paste or thin glae shonld be 
applied to the back. Paste is preferable. 

If the book is very thick a piece of thin calico may be 
pasted to the back and allowed to dry, the surplus being 
taken away afterwards. 

In flexible work care must be taken that the cleaning-o£E 
fitick is not forced too hard against the bands, or the thread 
being moist will break, or the paper being wet will tear, or 
the bands may become shifted. The cleaning-off stick may 
be made of any piece of wood ; an old octavo cutting board is 
as good as anything else, but a good workman will always 
have one suitable and at hand when required for use. 

When the yolumes have been pressed enough (a day's 
pressing is none too much) they are to be taken out, and the 
tins and pressing boards put away. The book is then ready 
for cutting. Of the numerous presses, excepting the hy- 
draulic, Gregory's Patent Compound Action Screw Press 
is to my mind the best, and I believe it to be one of the 
most powerful presses yet invented ; sixty tons pressure can 
be obtained by it. 



CHAPTER XV. 

Cutting. 

iK'blden times, when our present work-tools did not exist 
and material aids were scarce, a sharp knife and straight 
edge formed the only implements used in cutting. Now 
we have the plough and cutting machine, which have 
superseded the knife and straight edge; and the cutting 
machine is now fast doing away with the plough. There 
are very few shops at the present moment where a cutting 
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machine is not in use, in fact I may say that, withoTit 
speaking only of cloth books, for they must always be cut 
by machinery owing to the price not allowing them to be 
done otherwise, there are very few books, not even except- 
ing estra books, that hare escaped the cutting machine. 




Culttng Press and Plough. 

1 cutting " preages " are nsed in the same way. The* 
plough running over the press, its left cheek running be- 
tween two guides fastened on the left cheek of the press. 
By turning the screw of the plough the right cheek is 
advanced towards the left ; the knife fixed on the right of 
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the plough is advanced, and with the point cats gradually 
through the boards or paper secured in the press, as already 
described in preparing the boards. There are two kinds 
of ploughs in use — in one the knife is bolted, in the other 
the knife slides in a dovetail groove — termed respectively 
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« bolt knife " and « sHde knife." The forwarder will find 
that the latter is preferable, on account of its facility of 
action, as any length of 






J 




knife can be exposed for 
catting. But with a 
bolt knife, being fas- 
tened to the shoe of the 
plough, it is necessarily 
a fixture, and must be ^^^^ ^"i^®- 

worn down by cutting or squaring mill-boards, or such 
workj before it can be used with the truth necessary for 
paper. 

To cut a book properly it must be quite straight, and the 
knife must be Sharp and perfectly true. Having this in 
mind, the book may be cut by placing the front board 
the requisite distance from the head that is to be cut off. 
A piece of thin mill-board or trindle is put between the 
hind board and book, so that the knife when through 
the book may not cut the board. The book is now to 
be lowered into the cutting press, with the back towards 
the workman, until the front board is exactly on a level 
with the press. The head of the book is now horizontal 
with the press, and the amount to be cut off exposed above 
it. Both sides should be looked to, as the book is very 
liable to get a twist in being put in the press. When it is 
quite square the press is to be screwed up tightly and 
evenly. Each end should be screwed up to exs/ctly the 
same tightness, for if one end is loose the paper will be 
jagged or torn instead of being cut cleanly. 

The book is cut by drawing the plough gently to and 
fro ; each time it is brought towards the workman a slight 
amount of turn is given to the screw of the plough. If 
too much turn is given to the screw, the knife will bite too 
deeply into the paper and will tear instead of cutting it. If 
the knife has not been properly sharpened, or has a burr 
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upon its edge, it will be certain to cause ridges on tho 
paper. The top edge being cut, the book is taken out of 
the press and the tail cut. A mark is made on the top of 
the hind or back board just double the size of the square, 
and the board is lowered until the mark is on a level with 
the cut top. The book is again put into the press, with 
the bft(;k towards the workman, until the board is flush 
with the cheek of the press; this will expose above the 
press the amonnt to be taken off from the tail, as before 
described, and the left hand board will be, if put level with 
the cut top, exactly the same distance above the press as 
the right hand board is below the cut top. The tail ia cut 
in the saiaB way as the top edge. 

To cut a book properly requires great care. It will be 
of great importance to acquire a methodical exactness in 
working the diflerent brancheR, cutting especially. Always 
lay a book down one way and take it up another, and in 
cutting always work with the back of tho book towards 
yoa, and cut from you. Give the turn to the screw of the 
plough as it is thrust from yon, or you will pull away a 
part of the back instead of cutting it. 

In cutting the foredge, to which we must now come, 
always have the head of the book towards you, so that if 
not cut straight you know exactly where the fault lies. 
The foredge is marked both back and front of the book by 
placing tt cutting board under the first two or three leaves 
as a support; the mill-board ia then pressed firmly into 
the groove and a line is drawn or a hole is pierced head 
and tail, the foredge of the board being used as a. guide. The 
book is now knocked with its back on the press quite flat, 
and trindles (flat pieces of steel in the shape of an elon- 
gated U, about 1^ inch wide and 3 or 4 inches long, with 
a slot nearly the whole length) are placed between the 
boards and book by letting the boards fall back from the 
book and then passing one trindle at tho head, the other fit 



tail, allowiDg the top and bottom slip to go in the grooves 
of the trindlea. The object of this is to force the back ap 
qaite flat, and by holding the book when the cat-^ainat 
and mnner is on it, anpported hy the other hand under the 
boards, it can be at once seen if the book ia straight or not. 
The ont-against mast be pnt quite fiaeh with the holes on 




Section of Book and Preea, book parti; 



' the left of the book, and the ninner the diatance under the 
holes that the amoont of square is intended to be. The 
book being lowered into the preaa, the mnner is put flnah 
with the cheek of the press and the cnt-againat jnst the 
same distance above the press as the runner is below the 
holes. The tarindles must be taken out from the book when 
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the cutting boards are ia their proper place, and the mill- 
boards will then fall down. The book and cutting boards 
must be held very tightlj or they will slip and, if the 
book haB been lowered into the press accurately, everything 
will be quite square. The press must now be screwed 
up tightly, and the foredge ploughed ; when the book ia 
taken out of the press it will I'esnme its original ronnding, 
the foredge will have the same curve aa the back, and if 
cut tmly there will be a proper square all round the edges. 
This method ia known as " cutting in boards." 

If the amateur or workman has a set of some good work 
which he wishes to bind uniformly, but which has already- 
been cut to different sizes, and he does not wish to cut the 
large ones down to the smaller size, he must not draw 
the small ones in, as he may possibly not bo able to 
pull the hoards down the required depth to cut the 
book, but he must leave the boards loose, cut the head 
and tall, then draw the boards in, and tarn up and cat the 
foredge. 

" Cutting out of boards " is by a different method. The 
foredge is cut before gluing up, if for casing, taking the 
size /row Ihe rase, from the back to the edge of the board 
in the foredge. The book is then glued np, rounded, and 
put into the press for half an hour, just to set it. The size 
is again taken from the case, allowing for squares head 
and tail. The book having been marked is cut, and then 
backed. Cloth cases are made for most periodicals, and 
may be procured from their publishers at a trifling cost, 
which varies according to the size of the book and the 
atnouQt of blocking that is upon them. 

This method of cutting out of boards ia adopted in many 
of the cheap shops (even leather shops). It is a method, 
however, not to be commended. 

To test if the book bo cot true it ia only necessary to 
turn the top leaf back level to the back of the book and 




Q at the head ; if it be the slightest bit untrue it will at 
once be seen. 

A few words about the variona catting machines that 
kre in the market. Each maker profeasea his machine the 
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best. In some the knife moves with a, diagonal motion, in 
others with a horizontal motion, 

The principle of all these machines is the same : the 
books are placed to a g'ange, the top is lowered and clamps 
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the book, and, on the machine being started, the ] 
descends and cats through the paper. 

Another machine by Harrild and Son, calJed a registe 
catting machine, is here illastrated. Its c 
the same principle as a lying press, the difference 1 
that this has a table upon which the work is | 
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gauge is placed at the back so that the work may be placed 
against it for accoracy, the top beam is then screwed down 
and the paper ploughed. A great anionnt of work may be 
implished with this machine, and to anyone that cannot 
ordinary cutting machine this will be found in- 
valuable. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

Colouring the Edges. 

Tab edgds of every book mast be in keeping with the 
binding. A half roan book should not have an expensive 
edge, neither a whole bound morocco book a sprinkled edge . 
Still, no rule has been laid down in this particular, and 
taste should regulate this as it must in other branches. 
The taste of the public is so changeable that it is impossible 
to lay down any rule, and I leave my reader to his own 
discretion. 

Here are various ways in which the edges may be 
coloured. 

Sprinkled Edges, — Most shops have a colour always ready, 
usually a reddish brown, which they use for the whole of 
their sprinkled edge books. The colour can be purchased 
at any oil shop. A mixture of burnt umber and red ochre 
is generally used. The two powders must be well mixed 
together in a mortar with paste, a few drops of sweet oil, 
and water. The colour may be tested by sprinkling some 
on a piece of white paper, allowing it to dry, and then 
burnishing it. If the colour powders or rubs, it is either 
too thick, or has not enough paste in it. If the former, 
some water must be added ; if the latter, more paste : and 
it will perhaps be better if the whole is passed through a 
cloth to rid it of any coarse particles. The books may be 
sprinkled so as to resemble a kind of marble by using two 
or three different colours. For instance, the book is put in 
the lying press and a little sand is strewn upon the edge in 
small mounds. Then with a green colour a moderate 
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sprinkle is given. After allowing it to dry, more sand is 
put on in varioas places, a dark sprinkle of brown is put on, 
and the whole allowed to dry. When the sand is shaken 
off, the edge will be white where the first sand was dropped, 
green where the second, and the rest brown. 

A colour of two shades may be made by using sand, then 
a moderately dark brown sprinkled, then more sand, and 
lastly a deeper shade of same colour. 

There are a few of the " Old Binders " who still use what 
is called the "finger brush," a small brush about the size of 
a shaving brush, made of stiff bristles cut squarely. They 
dip it into the colour, and then by drawing the finger across 
it jerk the colour over the edge. Another method is to use 





Sprinkling Brush and Sieve. 

a larger brush, which being dipped in the colour is beaten 
on a stick or press-pin until the desired amount of sprinkle 
is obtained. But the best plan is to use a nail brush and a 
common wire cinder sifter. Dip the brush in the colour 
and rub it in a circular direction over the cinder sifter. 
This mode has the satisfactory result of doing the work 
quicker, finer, and more uniformly. The head, f oredge and 
tail must be of exactly the same shade, and one end must 
not have more sprinkle on it than the other, and a set of 
books should have their edges precisely alike in tone and 
colour. 

Colours for Sprinkling, — To give an account of how the 
various colours are made that were formerly used would 
be only waste of time, as so many dyes and colours that 
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answer all purposes may be pnrcliased ready for instant use. 
I may with safety recommend Judson's dyes diluted with 
water. 

Plcmi Golowrvfig, — The colour having been well ground 
is to be mixed with paste and a little oil, or what is per- 
haps better, glaire and oil. Then with a sponge or with a 
brash colour the whole of the edge. In colouring the 
foredge the book should be drawn back so as to form a 
slope of the edge, so that when the book is opened a certain 
amount of colour will still be seen. It is often necessary 
to give the edges two coats of colour, but the first must be 
quite dry before the second is applied. 

A very good effect may be produced by first colouring 
the edge yellow, and when dry, after throwing on rice, 
seeds, pieces of thread, fern leaves, or anything else accord- 
ing to fancy, then sprinkling with some other dark colour. 
For this class of work body sprinkling colour should always 
be used. It may be varied in many different ways. 

Marbled Edges, — The edges of marbled books should in 
almost every instance correspond with their marbled ends. 

In London very few binders marble their own work, but 
send it out of the house to the Marhlers, who do nothing 
else but make marbled edges and paper. One cannot do 
better than send one's books to be marbled ; it will cost 
only a few pence, which will be well spent in avoiding the 
trouble and dirt that marbling occasions; nevertheless I 
will endeavour to explain ; it is, however, a process that 
may seem very easy, but is very difficult to execute 
properly. 

The requisites are a long square wooden or zinc trough 
about 2 inches deep to hold the size for the colours to float 
on ; the dimensions to be regulated by the work to be 
done. About 16 to 20 inches long and 6 to 8 inches wide 
will probably be large enough. Various colours are used, 
such as lake, rose, vermilion, king's yellow, yellow ochre. 
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PraBsian blue, indigo, some green, flake white, and lamp 
black. The bruahes for the various colours should be of 
moderate size, and oiich pot of colour must have its own 
brush. Small stone jars are convenient for the coloura, 
and a slab of marble and muUer to grind them must be 
provided. The combs may be made with pieces of brass 
wire about two inches long, inserted into a piece of wood; 
several of these will bo required with the teeth at different 
distances, according to the width of the pattern requited 
to be produced. Several different sized burnishers, flat 
and round, will be required for giving a gloss to the work. 
The first process in marbling is the preparation of the 
size on which the colours are to be floated. This is a solu- 
tion of gum. tragacaiiih, or as it is commonly called, gum. 
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dragon. If the gum is placed over night m the quantity 
of water necessary it w 11 generally be found d saehed by 
the morning. The quantity f gum neces iry to give 
proper consistency to the 8 ze is a mply to be learned by 
experience, and cannot be descr bed and the solntion 
must always be filtered through. musLin or a hnen cloth 
before use. 

The colours must be griund on the marble slab with a 
little water, as fine as possible move the colour from time 
to time into the centre of the marble with a pakttc knife, 
and &9 the wat«r cvapor,itea add a little more About 
one oz. of colour will suffice to grind at once and it will 
take about two hours to do it properly 

Having everything at hand and ready with the size in 
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the trough, and water near, the top of the size is to be 
carefullj taken o£E with a piece of wood the exact width of 
the trough, and the colour being well mixed with water 
and a few drops of ox gall, a little is taken in the brush, 
and 2k few very fine spots are thrown on. 

If the colour does not spread out, but rather sinks down, 
a few more drops of gall must be carefully added and well 
mixed up. The top of the size must be taken off as before 
described, and the colour again thrown on. 

If it does not then spread out, the ground or size is of 
too thick consistency, and some clean water must be added, 
and the whole well mixed. 

If the colour again thrown on spreads out, but looks 
rather greyish or spotty, then the colour is too thick, and 
a little water must be added, but very carefully, lest it 
be made too thin. If the colour still assumes a greyish 
appearance when thrown on, then the fault lies in the 
grinding, and it must be dried and again ground. 

When the colour, on being thrown on, spreads out in 
very large spots, the ground or size is too thin and a little 
thicker size should be added. Xow, if the consistency or 
the amount of gum water be noticed, by always using the 
same quantity the marbler cannot fail to be right. 

If the colours appear all right on the trough, and when 
taken off on a slip of paper adhere to it, the size and 
colours are in perfect working order. 

The top of the size must always be taken off with the 
piece of wood before commencing work, so that it be kept 
clean, and the colours mu^t always be well shaken out of 
the brush into the pot before sprinkling, so that the spots 
may not be too large. The marbler must always be guided 
by the pattern he wishes to produce, and by a little thought 
he will get over many difficulties that appear of greater 
magnitude than they really are. 

Spot Marble, — The size is first to be sprinkled with a 




dark colour, rrnd this ia always termed the " ground colon* 
then the other coloura ; bearing in mind that the cc 
that has the moat gati will spread or push the others a 
and this colour should in spot marbling be pnt on last 

With very little variation all the other kinds of marblii 
are done ; but in every case where there are more books a 
sheets of paper to be done of the same pattern than the 
trough will take at once, the same order of colours must 
be kept, and the same proportion of each, or one book will 
be of one colour and the second entirely different. 

Comb or Nonpareil Marble. — The coloura are to be thrown 
on as before, bnt aa fine as possible. Then if a piece of 
wood or wire be drawn backwards and forwards across the 
trough, the coloura, through the disturbance of the size, 
will follow the motion of the stick. A comb is then to be 
drawn the whole length of the trough in a contrary direc- 
tion. The wire in the comb will draw the colour, and 
thus will be produced what is termed comb or nonpareil 
marble. 

The aize or width of the teeth of the comb will Tary 
the size of the marble, 

Spanish Marble. — The ground colour ia to be thrown on 
rather heavily, the others lighter, and the wavy appearance 
is caused by gently drawing the paper in jerks over the 
marble, thus causing the colour to form small ripplea. 

A few drops of turpentine put in the coloara will give 
them a different effect, viz.,. — causing the small white spots 
that appear on the shell marble. 

There are various patterns, each being known by name : 
old Butch, nonpareil, antique, curl, Spanish, shell. An 
apprentice would do well to go to some respectable shop and 
ask for a sheet or two of the various kinds mentioned, and 
as each pattern is given to him, write the name on the 
back, and always keep it as a pattern for future use and 
reference. 
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Edges are marbled, after making the desired pattern on 
the trough by holding the book firmly, preaaing the edge 
on the colonr and lifting it up sharply. The foredge must 
be made fiat by knocking the book on its back, but tbe 
marbler Lad better tie hia book between a pair of backing 
boards, so that it may not slip, especially with large books. 
Care must be taken with books that have many platea, or 
if the paper is at all of a spongy nature or unsized. If ti 
little cold water be thrown on the edges it will cause the 
oolonrs to set better. In marbling writing paper, a sponge 
with a little alum water should be used to take oS the gloss 
or ahine from the edge, occasioned by the cutting knife, 
and to assist the marbling colour to take better. 

Paper is marbled in the same way by holding it at two 
gomers ; then gently putting it on the colonr and pressing 
it BTenly, but gently all over, so that the colonr may take 
on every part. It must be lifted carefully, as the least 
shake by disturbing the size will spoil the regularity of the 
pattern. Paper should be damped over night and left with 
a weight on the top. When the paper has been marbled 
and is dry, a rag with a little bee's wax or aoap sbould 
be rubbed over it, so that the burnisher may not stick, 
and may give a finer gloas; this applies also to the edges 
in burnishing. Marble paper manufacturers burnish the 
paper with a piece of polished fiint or glass fixed in a long 
pole working in a socket at the top, the other end resting 
on a table which is slightly hollowed, so that the segment 
of the circle which the flint takes is eiactly that of the 
hollow table. The paper is laid on the hollow table, and 
the harniaher is worked backwards and forwards until 
the desired gloss is attained. By the best and latest 
method, the paper is passed between highly polished 
cylinders. It is more expensive, on account of the 
of the machinery, but insures superior effect 

A great deal of paper is now being made by means 
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mechanical process. It bus a very high glos 
on very cheap work. 

Siziwj. — Paper Bhouldbealwaysaized after being marble* 
The size is made by dissolying one ponnd of beat glue 
five gallons of water with half a pound of best white soap. 
This is put into a copper over night, and on a low fire the 
neit morning, keeping it constantly stirred to prevent 
burning. When quite dissolved and hot it ia passed 
through a cloth into a trough, and each sheet psflsed 
through the liquor and hung up to dry ; when dry, burnish 
aa above. 

But it will be far cheaper to buy the paper, rather than 
make it at the cost of more time than will be profitable. 
The charge for demy size is at the rate of 20s. to 95«. per 
ream, according to the quality and colour; but to those to 
whom money is no object, and who would prefer to make 
their own marbled paper, I hope the foregoing esplaoation 
will be explicit enough. 

The " English Mechanic," March 17th, 1871, has the 
following method of transferring the pattern from ordi- 
nary Kiarble paper to the edges of books : — 

" Ring the book up tightly in the press, the edge to be 
as flat aa poasible ; cut strips of the best marble paper aboat 
one inch longer than the edge, make a pad of old paper 
larger than the edge of the hook, and about a quarter inch 
thick ; then get a piece of blotting paper and a sponge with 
a little water in ; now pour on a plate sufficient spirits of 
suits {mnriatic acid) to saturate the paper, which ranat be 
placed marble side downwards on the spirit (not dipped in 
it) ; when soaked put it on the edge (which has lieen pre- 
viously damped with a sponge), lay yonr blot paper on it, 
then your pad, now rap it smartly all over, take off the pad 
and blot, aud look if the work is right, if so, take the book 
out and shake the marble paper off ; when dry burnish." 

At a lecture delivered at the Society of Arts, Janaary, 
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1878, by Mr. Woolnough, a practical marblar, the whole 
proceBs of marbling was explained. Mr. Woolnough has 
since published an enlarged treatise on marbling,' and oce 
that shoald command the attention of the trade. A copy 
of the Society's journal can be had, describing the process, 
No, 1,314, vol. xiTi., and will be of great service to any 
reader, bat his work ia more exhaustive. 

A transfer marble paper may i 
be had, and from examples sent me the 
process seems fairly workable. T 
foCowing is the method of workii 
sent by the importers of the paper :— 

" Place the book in the press. The 

book edge which is to be marbled has Xjeu'a M^lianical 

to be rubbed with pure spirits of wine; Marblers. 

ihe dry strip of transfer marble is then to be put on 

the edge. The white back or reverse side, whilst being 

pressed hard against the book edge, ia to be moistened 

carefully with boiling water, hy dabbing 

a saturated sponge on it ; this dabbing 

process to be continued so long till the 

colour will show through the white hack 

— a proof that it is loosened from the 

paper. Then remove the white paper, 

and let the edge dry slowly. When qnite 

dry burnish." 

Another invention is to marble the 
edges by means of one or more rollers. 
The top roller or rollers holds the colour, 
which is distributed on the under rollers; 
these, in turn, ink the edge on being 
passed over it. The books are naturally 
held in the press whilst this is being 
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From a. book, the " School of Arts," third edition, 17St 
which has a chapter ob marbling, the following, with col 

" When thus you have your colours and all things in 
good order, then take a pencil, or the end of a feather, 
and sprinkle or put first yonr red colour ; then the blue, 
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Cul from Book " Scliool of Arts," 1 750. 

yellow, green, etc. Begin your red from No. 1, and go 
along yoTir trough to No. 2, also the bine from No. 3, all 
along to No. 4 ; the yellow and green put here and there 
in the vacant places. Then with a bodkin or a email skewer 
draw a sort ot a seqwntine Bgnre throngh the colours, 
beginning from No. 1 to No. 2 ; when this is done, then 
take your comb and draw the same straight along from 



I. 1 to No. 2. If you have some tnmingB or snail work 
a your paper, then with a bodkin give the colours what 
turns jou ploase. (See the plate.) 

" Thus far yoii are ready in order to lay on your paper, 
which must be moistened the day before, in 1 ' 
as book- printers do their paper for printing ; take a sheet at 
a time, lay it gently upon yonr colours io the trough, press' it 
slightly with your finger down in such places where yoa 
find the paper lies hollow ; this done, take hold at one end 
of the paper, and draw it up at the other end of the trough ; 
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hang it up to dry on a cord ; when dry, glaze it, and it if 
done. You may also embellish your paper with streaks of 
gold, by applying mussel gold or silver, tempered with 
gnm water, among the rest of the colours." 

This last par^raph shows that the gold vein which i 
now in such demand is really over 150 years old. 

Messrs. Leo, of Stuttgart, have pat together a complete 
marbling apparatus, containing colours, gall, cups, combs, 
stioks, filter, brushes, etc., the whole in a bos. To a small 
Goantiy bookbinder this is indiBpeneable. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

Gilt Edges. 

A GILT edge is the most elegant of all modes of ornament- 
ing edges, and this branch of bookbinding has from time 
to time been so greatly extended, that at the present day 
there are many w^ys in which a book may have the edges 
gilt ; but some methods are not parsaed, either from igno- 
rance on the binder's part, or with a view to save expense. 

First we have the ^^ plain gilt,** then " gilt in the round " ; 
then again some colour under the gold, for instance, " gilt 
on red,** or whatever the colour may be, red being mostly 
used, especially for religious books. Some edges are 
'^tooled,** and some have a gilt edge with landscape or 
scene appropriate to the book painted on the edge, only 
to be seen when the book is opened. ^^ Marbling under 
gilt " may also be used with good effect ; but still better 
" ma/rhling on gilt.** 

The room where gilt edge work is done should be neither 
dirty nor draughty, and the necessary materials are : — 

Xst. The Gold Cushion. — This may be purchased ready 
for use, or if the binder wishes fco make one, it may be 
done by covering a piece of wood, about 12 inches by 6, 
with a piece of white calf, the rough side outwards, 
and padding it with blotting paper and cloth. The pieces 
underneath should be cut a little smaller than the upper 
one, so that it will form a bevel at the edge, but quite flat 
on the top. The calf to be neatly nailed all round the 
edge. If the pile of the leather is too rough, it can be 
reduced with a piece of pumice stone, by rubbing the stone 
on the calf with a circular motion. 
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2nd. Oold Knife, — This should be a long knife of thin 
steel, the blade about one to one and a half inch wide. 

*drd. Burnishers, — These are made of agate stone, and can 
be purchased of any size. A fiat one, and two or three 
round ones, will be found sufficient. They should have a 
very high polish. 

4ith, Olaire Water or Size. — The white of an egg and a 
tea-cup full of water are well beaten together, until the 
albumen is perfectly dissolved. It must then be allowed 
to stsmd for some hours to settle, after which it should be 
strained through a piece of linen which has been washed ; 
old linen is therefore preferred to new. 

^th. Scrapers, — Pieces of steel with the edge or burr 
made to turn up by rubbing the edge fiat over a bodkin or 
other steel instrument, so that when applied to the edge a 
thin shaving of paper is taken off. The beauty of gilding 
depends greatly on proper and even scraping. 

^th. The Oold Leaf. — This is bought in books, the price 
according to quality ; most of the cheap gold comes from 
Germany. I recommend the use of the bot gold that can 
be had ; it being in the end the cheapest, as cheap gold 
turns black by the action of the atmosphere in course of 
time. 

The method of preparing the gold^ is by making an 
alloy : gold with silver or copper. It is drawn out into a 
wire of about six inches in length, and by being passed 
again between steel rollers is made into a ribbon. This 
ribbon is then cut into squares and placed between vellum 
leaves, about four or five inches square, and beaten with a 
hammer somewhat like our beating hammer, until the gold 
has expanded to the size of the vellum. The gold is again 
cut up into squares of about one inch, and again inter- 

' Although this has practically nothing to do with the art of book- 
binding, it is always adrisable for a workman to know something about 
the tools and materials he uses. 
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leaved ; bnt gold-beatere' skin is now tised instead of 
vellum; and so by continual beating and cutting up, the 
proper thickness is arrived at. If the gold is held up to 
the light, it will be found to be beaten so thin that it iB 
nearly transparent, althongh when laid on any object it is 
of sufficient thickness to hide the surface underneath. It 
has been estimated that the thickness of the gold leaf is 
onlj -TFWos °^ *° inch. 

To gild the edges, the book should be put into the press 
straight and on a level with the cheeks of the press between 
cutting boards, the boards of the book being thrown back. 
The press shonld be screwed np very tightly, and any pro- 
3ection of the cutting boards should be taken away with a 
chisel. If the paper is unsized or at all spongy, the edge 
should be sized and left to dry. This may be ascertained 
by wetting a leaf with the tongne : if spongy, the moisture 
will sink through as in blotting paper. The edge should 
be scraped qnite flat and perfectly even, caro being taken 
to scrape eveiy part equally, or one part of the edge will 
be hollow or perhaps one aide scraped down, and this will 
make one square larger than the other. When scraped quite 
smoothly and evenly, a mixture of black lead and thin glaire 
water is painted over the edge, and with a hard brush it is 
well brushed until dry. 

The gold ahonld now be cut on the gold cushion. Lift 
a leaf ont of the book with the gold knife, lay it on the 
gold cushion, and breathe gently on the centre of the leaf to 
lay it flat -, it can then be cut with perfect ease to any size. 

LThe edge is now to be glaired evenly, and the gold taken 
np with a piece of paper previously greased by drawing it 
over the head. The gold is then gently laid on the edge, 
which has been previously glaired. The whole edge or end 
being done, it is allowed to get perfectly dry, which will 
occnpy some two hours. 
Before using the bnmisber on the gold itself, some gOdeis 
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lay ft piece of fine paper on the gold and gently flatten it 
with the barsisher. Books are often treated in this manner, 
they then become " dull gilt." When intended to be bright, 
a wased cloth shonld be gently rubbed over the surface two 
or three timea before using the burnisher. The beauty of 
bnroiahing depends upon the edge presenting a solid and 
uniform metallic surface, without any marks of the butniaher. 
The manner of burnishing is to hold a flat burnisher, where 
the surface is flat, firmly in the right hand with the end of 
the handle on the shonlder, to get better leverage. Work 
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Book -edge Burnishers. 

the burnisher backwards and forwards with a perfectly 
even pressure on every purt. When both enda are finished, 
the foredge is to be proceeded with, by making it perfectly 
flat. It is better to tie the book, to prevent it slipping 
back. The foredge is to be gilt exactly in the same manner 
aa the ends ; it will of course return to its proper roand 
when released from the press. This is done with all books 
in the ordinary way, but if the book is to have an extra 
edge, it is done " solid" or "in the round." For this way the 
book must be put into the press with its proper round, 
without flattening it, and scraped in that position with 
scrapers corresponding with the rounding. The greatest 
care must be taken in this kind of saraping that the sides 
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are not Bcmped away, or the squares will be made eitl 
too large or lop-sided. 

OiU on Bed —The edges are coloured by fanning thei 
ont as explaraed in colonring edg«3, and when dry, gilt 
the uan'il way not quite such a strong size will be wanted, 
through there being a ground in the colour; nor most any 
black leid be used The edges should in this process be 
scraped hrst, then coloured and gilt in the usnal way. 

Tooled JSdges.—The boot is to be gilt as usual, then 
while in the press stamped or worked over with tools that 
are of some open character ; those of fine work being 
preferable. Some design should be followed out according 
to the fancy of the workman. The tools must be warmed 
slightly BO that the impression may be firm ; the foredge 
should be done first. Another method is to tool the edge 
before bamishiiig, or tbe different portions of the tooling 
may be so managed in bnrnishing that some parts will be 
left bright and stunding in relief on the unbumiahed or 
dead surface. 

Painted Edges. — The edge is to fanned out and tied 
between boards, and whilst in that position some Undsoape 
or other scene, either taken from tbe book itself or ap- 
propriate to the sabject of it, painted on the foredge, and 
when quite dry it is gilt on the flat in the uaaal manner. 
This work of course requires an artist well skilled in 
water-colour drawing. The colours used must be more 
of a stain than body colour, and the edges should be scraped 
first. 

After tbe edges have been gilt by any of the foregoing 
methods, the rounding must be eiamined and corrected; 
And the boot should be put into the standing press for two 
or three hours, to set it. The whole of the edges should 
be wrapped up with paper to keep them clean during 
the remainder of the proceaa of binding. This is called 
"capping up." 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

Head-banding. 

Few IjinderB work tbeir owa head-bands ia these timea of 
oompetitioa and strikes for higher wages. It takes some 
time and pains to teach a Female hand the perfection of head- 
band working', and but too often, since gratitnde is not 
aniversal, the opportunity of earning a few more pence per 
week is seized without regard to those at whose expense 
the power of earning anything was gained, and the baffled 
employer ia wearied by constant changes. Owing to this, 
most bookbinders use the machine-made head-band. These 
can be purchased of any size or colour, at a moderate 

Head-banding done by hand is really only a twist of 
different coloured cotton or silk round a piece of vellum or 
cat-gut fastened to the back every half dozen sections. If 
the head-band is to be square or straight, the vellum should 
be made by sticking with paste two or three pieces together. 
Damp the vellum previously and put it under a weight for 
a few hours to get soft. Vellum from old ledgers and 
other vellum bound books is mostly used. The vellum 
when quite dry and flat is to be cnt into strips just a little 
under the width of the squares of the books, so that when 
the book is covered, the amount of leather above the head- 
band and the bead-band itself will be just the size or height 
of the square. 

If, however, a round head-band is chosen, cat-gnt ia 
taken on the same principle with regard to size, and this is 
further advanced by using two pieces of cat-gat, the one 
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being generally smaller than the otber, and making with the 

beading three rows. The round head-band, ia the original 

head-band, and cord was used instead of cat-gut. The cords 

were fastened to lay-cords on the sewing press, and placed 

at head and tail, and the head-band was worked at the 

same time that the book was sewn. I am now speaking oE 

I books bonnd about the 15tb century ; and in pulling one of 

I these old bindings to pieces, it will compensate for the 

I time occupied and the trouble taken, if the book be es- 

I amined to see how the head-band was worked, and how the 

I head-band then formed the catc!i-up stitch ; the head-band 
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cords wore drawn in through the boards, and thus gave 
greater strength to the book than the method used at the 
present day. To esplain how the head-band is worked ia 
rather a difficult task ; yet the process is a very simple one. 
The great difficalty is to get the silks to lie close together, 
which they will not do if the twist or beading is not evenly 
worked. This requires time and patience to accomplish. 
The hands must be clean or the silk will get soiled; fingers 
must be smooth or the ailk will he frayed. 

Suppose, for instance, a book ia to be done in two 
colours, red and white. The head-band is cut to size, the 
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boob ia, for convenience, lield in a press, or a plough with 
the knife taken out, so that the end to be head-banded is 
raised to a convenieut height. The ends of the silk or 
cotton are to be joined together, and one, say the red, 
threaded through a strong needle. This is then passed 
through the back of the book, at about the centre of the 
second section, commencing on the left of the book. This 
m.uBt be pasaed thi-ough twice, and a loop left. The vellum 
is put in this loop and the silk drawn tightly, the velluni 
will then be held fast. The white is now to be twisted 
round the red once, and round the head-band twice ; the 
red is now to be taken iu hand and twisted round the 
white once, and the head-band twice; and this is to be 
done until the whole vellum is covered. The needle muafc 
be passed through the back at about every eight aeotions 
to secure the head-band. The beading is the effect of one 
thread being twisted over the other, and the hand must be 
kept exactly at the same tightness or tension, for if pulled 
too tightly the bending will go underneath, or be irregular. 
The fastening off is to be done by paaaing the needle 
through the back twice, the white is then passed round 
the red and under the vellum, and the ends are to be tied 
together. 

Three. ColouTi Plain. — Thia is to be commenced in tha 
same way as with two, but great care must be takea that 
the silks are worked in rotation so as not to mii or en- 
tangle them. The silks must be kept in the left band, 
while the right twiata the colour over or round, and as 
each is twisted round the vellam it ia passed to be twisted 
round the other two. In fastening off, both colours muafc 
be passed round under the vellnm and fastened as with 
the two colour pattern. 

The head-bands may be worked intermixed with gold or 
silver thread, or the one colour may be worked a number 
of times roand the vellum, before the second colour has 
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been twisted, giving it the appearance of ribbons going 
round the head-band. 

With regard to stack-on head-bands, the binder may 
make them at little expense, by using striped calico for the 
purpose. A narrow stripe is to be preferred of some bright 
colour. The material must be cut into lengths of about 
one-and-a-half inch wide, with the stripes across. Cords 
of different thickness are then to be cut somewhat longer 
than the calico, and a piece of the cord is to be fastened by 
a nail at one end on a board of sufficient length. The 
calico is then to be pasted and laid down on the board 
under the cord, and the cord being held tightly may be 
easily covered with the striped calico, and rubbed with a 
folder into a groove. 

When this is dry, the head and tail of the book is glued 
and the proper piece of the head-band is put on. Or the 
head-band may be purchased, as before stated, worked 
with either silk or cotton ready for fastening on, from about 
2«. Sd. to 45. 6d. a piece of twelve yards, according to the 
size required: it has, however, the disadvantage of not 
looking so even as a head-band worked on the book. I 
have lately seen some specimens of as good imitations of 
hand- worked ones as it is possible for machinery to manu- 
facture. 

After the head-band has been put on or worked, the 
book is to be ** lined up " or " made ready for covering." 




CHAPTER SIX. 

Preparing for Coyerisg. 

Nbablt all modern books are bound with hollow backs, 
except where the hooks are sewn for flexible work of other- 
wise meant to have tight backs. 

Much of the paper nsed at the present diiy is so hard, 
that the binder is almost forced to make a hollow baek, in 
order that the book may open. 

The head-band is first set with glue, if worked, by 
gluing the head and tail, and with a folder the head-band 
is mnde to take the same form as the back. This is to be 
done by holding the book in the left hand with its back 
oo the press, then a pointed foldet' held in the right hand 
is run round the beading two or three times to form it; 
the silk on the back is then mbbed down as mnch as 
possible to make all level and eTeii, and 'the book is allowed 
to dry. When dry it is put into the lying press to hold it, 
and the back is well glued aJl over ; some paper, usually 
brown, is now taken, the same length aa the book, put on 
the back, and rubbed down well with a thick folder ; a 
good sized bone from the ribs of beef is as good as any- 
thing. The overplus of the paper is now to be cut away 
from the back, except the part projecting head and tail. 
A second coat of glue is now put on the top of the brown 
paper and another piece is put ou that, but not quite up to 
the edge on the ieft hand side. When this is well rubbed 
down it is folded evenly from the edge on the right aide 
over to the left, the small amount of glued space left will 
be foand sufBcient to hold it down ; the top is again g 



and again folded over from left to right, and cut off level 
by folding it back and running a sharp knife down the 
fold. Thia is what is generally termed " two on and two 
off," being of course two thicknesses of paper on the back 
and two for the hollow ; but thin or small books need only 
have one on the back and two for the hollow. Thick or 
large booka shonld have more paper need in proportion to 
their size. Books that have been over-cast in the sewing 
should have rathor a strong lining-np, so that there be not 
Bnoh a Btrain when the book is opened. When the whole 
is dry, the overplus of the paper, head and tail, ia to be cut 
off close to the head-band. 

I need hardly say that the better the paper used the 
more easy will be the working of it. Old writing or copy- 
book paper will be found to be as good as any, bat good 
bi-own paper is, as I have said before, mostly used. 

The book Is now ready for putting the bands on. These 
are prepared beforehand by sticking with glue two or three 
pieces of leather together or on a piece of paper, we!! 
pressing it, and then allowingit to dry under pressure. The 
paper mast then be glued twice, allowing each coat to dry 
before gluing again. It should then be put on one side 
for future use, and when wanted, the proper thickness is 
chosen and cut into strips of a width fo correspond with 
the size of the book. The book is now to be marked up, 
five bands being the number generally used, leaving the 
tail a little longer than the other portions. The strips of 
band are then to be moistened with a little hot water to 
cause the glue upon the paper to melt. Each piece ia then 
to be fixed upon the back just under the holes made with 

e compasses in marking-np. This will be found to be a 
far better plan than to first cut the strips and then to glue 
them. By the latter plan the glue is liable to spread upon 
the side, where it is not wanted, and if the book has to be 
covered with light oalf, it will certainly be stained black : 
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80 the coverer must be careful that all glue is removed 
from the back and sides before he attempts to cover any of 
his books with calf. It is rather provoking to find some 
favourite colour when dry, having a tortoiseshell appear- 
ance, which no amount of washing will take out. When 
dry the ends of the bands are to be cut ofE with a bevel, 
and a little piece of the boards from the comers nearest 
the back also taken off on the bevel, that there may not be 
a sharp point to fret through the leather when the book is 
opened. This is also necessary so that the head-band may 
be properly set. A sharp knife should be inserted between 
the hollow and should separate it from the back at head 
and tail on each side so far as to allow the leather to be 
turned in. Morocco may have the back glued, as it will 
not show through, and will facilitate the adhesion of the 
leather. 

Flexible Work, — This class of work is not lined-up. The 
leather is fastened directly upon the book ; the head-band is 
set as before explained, and held tight by gluing a piece of 
fine linen against it, and when quite dry, the overplus is to be 
cut away, and the back made quite smooth. The bands are 
then knocked up gently with a blunt chisel to make them 
perfectly straight, being first damped and made soft with 
a little paste to facilitate the working and to prevent the 
thread from being cut. Any holes caused by sawing-in, in 
previous binding, must be filled up with a piece of frayed 
cord, pasted. Any holes thus filled up must be made quite 
Smooth when dry, as the least unevenness will show when 
the book is covered. 

In "throw up " backs, or in "flexible not to show,** a 
piece of thin linen (muslin) or staff called mull is glued on 
the back first, and one piece of paper on the top. For the 
hollow, three, four, or even five pieces are stuck one on the 
other, so that it may be firm ; whilst the book itself will 
be as if it had a flexible back. The bands, if any, are then 
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to be fastened on, and the corners of the boards cut off. It 
is then ready for covering. " Mock flexible " has generally 
one piece of paper glued on the back, and when marked- 
up, the bands are put on as before, and the book covered. 



CHAPTER XX. 

Covering. 

Books are covered according to the fancy of the binder or 
customer. The materials used at the present day, are — 
leather of all sorts, parchment or vellum, bookbinder's 
cloth, velvet, needle-work, and imitation leather, of which 
various kinds are manufactured, such as leatherette and 
feltine. 

Each kind requires a different manner of working or 
manipulation. For instance, a calf book must not be 
covered in the same manner as a velvet one : I will take 
each in the above order and explain how they are managed. 

Under the class of leather, we have moroccos of all kinds ; 
russia ; calf, coloured, smooth, and imitation ; roan, sheep, 
and imitation morocco. 

The morocco cover, indeed any leather cover, is to be 

cut out by laying the skin out on a flat board, and having 

chosen the part or piece of 

the skin to be used, the 

book is laid on it and the 
French Paring Knife. gfci^ jg ^^^ ^i^j^ ^ ^^^ 

knife round the book, leaving a space of about i of an inch 
for an 8vo, and more or less according to the size of the 
book and thickness of board for turning in. The morocco 




...> J.-^^mAuM^kz^l^- 





1 the top with the thumb 
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cover should now have marked upon it with a pencil the 
eiact size of the book itself, by lajing the book c 

, and running the point of a black lead pencil all 
round it. The leather must then 
be " pared," or shaved round the 
edges, using the pencil narks aa 
a guide. This paring process i> 
not so difficult, especially if ) 
French knife is used, such aj 
may now be purchased at most 
material dealers. The chief point 
being that a very sharp edge is 
to be kept on the knife, and that 
the burr ia on the cutting edge. 
The knife is to be held in the 
right hand, placing two finger 

underneath. The leather must be placed on a piece c 
marble, lithographic stone, or thick glass, and held tightly 
strained between finger and thumb of the left hand. Then 
by a series of pushes from the right hand, the knife takes 
off more or less according to the angle given. The bnrr 

causes the knife to enter _^ 

the leather; if the burr 

ia tamed up the knife ,. „ , .. -- 

^ Gorman Panng h-iiife. 

wul not cut but run off. 
If the knife is held too much at an angle it will go right 
through the leather, a rather unpleasant experience, and 
one to be carefully avoided. The leather should from 
time to time be examined, by turniug it over, to see if any 
unevennesa appears, for every cut will show. Especial 
attention should be given to where the edges of the board 
go. The turning in at the head and tail should be pared 
off as thin as possible, as there will be twice as muoli thiok- 
neas of leather on the back where turned in, the object of 
this care being, that it must not be seen. The •morocco 
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cover flhonld now be wetted well, and grained np by using 
either the hand or a flat piece of cork. This is to be done 
by gently curling it up in all directions ; and when the 
grain has been brought up properly and suflBciently, the 
leather should be pasted on the flesh side with thin paste, 
and hung up to dry. Should the leather be "straight 
grain,*' it must only be creased in the one direction of 
the grain, or if it is required to imitate any old book that 
has no grain, the leather should be wetted as much as pos- 
sible, and the whole of the grain rubbed out by using a 
rolling pin with even pressure. 

The Morocco leather first brought from that country, had 




Method of Holding Ordinary Knife. 

a peculiar grain, and was dyed with very bright colours. 
It is now largely manufactured in London and Paris ; the 
French manufacture is the finest. Bussia and calf require 
no setting up of the grain, but russia should be well rolled 
out with the rolling pin. 

When the cover (morocco) is dry, it is to be well pasted, 
the squares of the book set, so that each side has its proper 
portion of board projecting. The book is then laid down 
evenly on the cover, which must be gently drawn on ; 
the back is drawn tight by placing the book on its for- 
edge and drawing the skin well down over it. The sides 
are next drawn tight, and the bands pinched well up with 
a pair of hwnd niters. The four comers of the leather 
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cat off with a sharp knife in a slanting direction, a littl 
paste pnt on the cnt edge, and the operation of turning' i: 
may be commenced. The book must be held on its edge, 
either head or tail, with a small 
piece of paper pnt close to the 
head-band to prevent any paste 
Boiling the edge or head-band, 
and with the boards extended, the 
hollow ia pulled a little away from Band Niptier 

the back and the leather neatly 
tQcked in. The leather is nest to be tightly brought over 
the boards and well rubbed down, both on the edge and 
inside, with a folding stick, but on no account must the 
outside be rubbed, or the grain will be taken away. The 
to be treated in like manner, by tacking the 
for strength. The head-band ia now to ba 
set, by tying a piece of thread round the book between 
the back and the boards in the slots cut out from the 
comera of the boards ; this thread must be tied in a 
knot. The book being held in tbe left band, resting on its 
end, the leather is drawn with a pointed folding- stick, as 
it were, towards the foredge, and flattened on the top of 
the bead-band. When this is done properly it should be 
exactly even with the boards, and jet cover the head-band, 
leaving that part of the head-band at right angles with the 
edge exposed. With a little practice tbe novice may be 
able to ascertain what amount of leather is to be left out 
from the turning-in, so that tbe head-band can be neatly 
covered. Tbe perfection in covering a book depends upon 
the leather being worked sharp round the boards, but with 
the g^-ain inmost untouched. 

Paste should be always nsed for morocco, calf, rusaia and 
vellam, in fact for all kinds of leather ; but in my hnmble 
opinion, all leatber with an artificial grain sbonld be glued ; 
the tuming-in may be with past«. The glne gives more 
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body to the leather, and ihns preserves the grain. White 
morocco ahould be covered with paste made without any 
al-am, which causea it to turn yellnw, and if the leather is 
washed with lemon jaice inatead of vinegar when finishing, 
the colour will be much improved. 

Biisnia is to be pared in the same way as morocco. It 
shottld be damped, and rolled with a rolling-pin before 
covering, or stretched out with a thick folding-stick. 

Calf, either colonred or white, need be pared only ronnd 
the head-band. Calf should be covered with paate and the 
book washed when covered with a clean damp sponge. In 
putting two books together, when boand in calf of two diffe- 
rent colours, a piece of paper should be placed between, as 
most colours stain each other, especially green, Care should 
he taken to handle calf as little as possible whilst wet, and 
touching it with iron toots, such as knives and band nip- 
pers, will cause a black stam. Morocco will bear as much 
handling as you like, but the more tenderly calf is treated 
the better. 

Vellum or Parchnent. — The boards should be covered 
Tvith white paper, to avoid any darkness of the board show- 
ing through. The vellum or parchment should be pai-ed 
head and tail, and the whole well pasted and allowed to 
stand for a short time so that it be well soaked and soft. 
The book should then be covered, but the vellum must not 
on any account be stretched much, or it will, when dry, 
draw the boards np to a most remarkable extent. It will 
perhaps be better if the book be pressed, to make the vel- 
lum adhere better. The old binders took great pains in 
covering their white vellum books. The vellum was lined 
carefully with white paper and dried before covering: this 
in some degree prevented the veUum from fihrinkingso 
much in drying, and enabled the workman to give the 
boards a thin and even coat of glue, which waa allowed to 
Arj before putting on the covering. 




Soan shonld be covered with glue and turned in with 
paste. Head and tail only need be pared roand the head- 
band. 

Cloth is covered bj' gluing the cover all over and turn- 
ing in at once r glning one cover at a time, and finishing 
the covering of each book before touching the next. 

Smooth cloth, cloth with no grain, may be covered v 
paste : great care must be taken that no paste be on the 
fingers, or the cloth will be marked very badly when 
dry. 

T'elyef should be covered with clean glue not too thick; 
first glue the hnslc of the book and let that set before the 
eides are put down. The sides of the hook should next be 
glued, and the velvet laid down, and turned in with glue. 
The comers should be very carefully cnt or they will not 
meet, or cover properly when dry. When the whole is drj' 
the pile may be raised, should it be finger marked, by 
holding the book over Bteam, and if necessary by carefully 
using a brush. 

8il!e atid Satin should be lined first with a piece of thin 
paper cut to the size of the hook. The paper most be glued 
with thin clean glae, rubbed down well on to the silk, and 
allowed to get dry, before covering the hook. When dry, 
cover it as with velvet. 

Dr. Dibdio, whose knowledge of libraries and great 
book collectors must stamp him as an authority, says 
that :— 

" The general appearance of one's library is by no means 
a matter of mere foppery or indifference : it is a sort of 
cardinal point, to which the tasteful collector does well to 
attend. Yon have a right to consider books, as to their 
ontaides, with the eye of a painter ; because this does not 
militate against the proper use of the contents. . . 
sparing of red moroeco or vellum, they have each 
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linct, or what painters call spotty, an appearance, that 
ebonld be introduced hat circumspectly." 

I cannot agree entirely with the Doctor w 
being sparing with the red morocco. A library without 
colour is dark, dreary, and repulsive. The library should 
be one of the most inviting and cheery rooms in a, house, 
and even if one cannot aspire to a, room entirely devoted 
to literature and study, let the bookcase, whatever its posi- 
tion or however humble, be made aa cheerful and inviting 
as possible. ' What colour will do thia so well as red ? Bat 
it should be judiciously dispersed with other colours. 

If some standard colour were chosen for each subject, 
one might recognize from some little distance the nature of 
the book by its colour. For instance, all books relating to 
Military matters might be in bright red ; Naval affairs in 
blue ; Botany in green ; History in dark red ; Poetry in 
some fancy colour, such as orange, light blue, light green, 
or olive, according to ita subject ; Divinity in dark brown ; 
ArchoBology in dull red, and Law in white as at present. 
This would give a pleasing variety, and a light and cheer- 
ful appearance to a library. 

An imitation russia leather is imported from America, 
of far greater strength than the real. It is made from 
buSalo skins, and tanned in the same way as the russia 
hides. This fact, combined with the price, has doubtless 
caused this material to be received with favour in the 
English market. It ia to be had from nearly all leather 



Salf-bouiid Work. — The title speaks for itself, the book 
has its back, a part of the sides, and the corners covered 
with leather. The sides are, after the leather is perfectly 
dry, covered either with cloth or paper according to fancy, 
turned over the boards as with leather. The book is then 
to be pasted down. Before the paper ib put on the sides, 
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all nnevenness of the leather is to be pared away. This 
style has gaiaed its reputation very much on accoTint of its 
economy ; the amount of leather required is less, and the 
work is as strong and serviceable as in a whole-bound 
book. It will be better if the back be finished before the 
comers are put on, -as there is great likelihood that the 
corners may get damaged to some extent during the pro- 
cess of finishing. The outside paper may either match 
the colour of the leather, or be the same as the edge or 
end papers. This, like many other rules in bookbinding, is 
quite a matter of taste. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

Pasting Down. 

This is to cover up the inside board by pasting down the 
end papers to the boards. 

The white or waste leaf, that has till this process pro- 
tected the end papers, must now be taken away or torn 
out. The joint of the board must be cleaned of any paste 
or glue that may have accumulated there during the course 
of either gluing up or covering, by passing the point of a 
sharp knife along it, so that when the end is pasted down, 
the joint will be quite straight and perfectly square. 
Morocco books should be filled in with a smooth board or 
thick paper, the exact substance of the leather. This 
thickness must be carefully chosen, and one edge be cut o£E 
straight, and fastened to the inside of the board very slightly, 
in fact only touching it in the centre with a little glue or 
paste, just sufiicient to hold it temporarily. It must be 

H 
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flueli with the back-edge of the board. When dry, thia 
paper or board ie to be marked with a compass about half 
an inch round, and both paper and leather cut through at 
the same out with a sharp knife. The overplua board will 
fall off and the outside of the leather may be easily de- 
tached by lifting it up with a knife. The paper or board, 
which will now fit in exactly, should be glued and well 
rubbed down with a folding stick, or it may be pressed in 
tlie standing press if the grain of the morocco is to be 
polished, but not otherwise. 

As morocco books only have raorocco joints, I may as 
well explain at once how they are made. Morocco of the 
Bame colour is cut into strips the same length as the book, 
and about one inch and a half in breadth for Svo. ; a line 
is di-awn or marked down each strip about half an inch 
from one edge, either with a pencil or folder, as a guide. 
The leather ia now to be pared from the mark made to a 
thin edge on the half inch side, and the other aide pared 
as thin as the leather turned in round the board, ao that 
there will be two distinct thicknesses on each piece, the 
larger half going on the board to correspond with the 
leather round the three sides, and the smaller and thinly 
pared half going in the joint and edge on to the book. 
The end papers, only held in with a little paste, are to be 
lifted out from the book, and the leather weJl pasted is to be 
pat on the board, so that the place where the division is 
made in the leather by paring will come exactly to the 
edge of the board; the thin part should then be well 
rubbed down in the joint, and the small thin feather edge 
allowed to go on the book. 

Great care must be taken to rub the whole down well, 
that it may adhere properly ; the grain need not be heeded. 
With regard to the overplus at the head and tail, there 
are two ways of disposing of it r first, by cutting both 
leathers slanting through at once, and making the two 
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meet ; or, secondly, by cotting the cover away in a slaot 
and doing the same to the joint, so that the two slant cuts 
cover each other exactly. This requires very nice paring, 
or it will be seen in the finishing. The book should be 
left till quite dry, which will take some five or six hours. 
The boards are then to be filled in by the same method 
as above described, and the end papers fastened in again 
properly. 

Oloth Joints.— 11 the cloth has been fastened in when the 
ends were made, after cleaning all nnevenness from the 
joints, the boards are to be filled in as above, and the cloth 
joint stuck down with thin glue, and rubbed down well. 
The marble paper may now be put on the board by cutting 
it to a size a little larger than the filling in of the board, so 
that it may be well covered. When cloth joints are put 
in, the board paper ia generally brought up almost close to 
the joint ; but with morocco joints, the space left all round 
should be even. 

Oalf, B/uieia, etc. — After having cleaned the joint, the 
leather must be marked all round a trifle larger than the 
size intended for the end papers to cover. Then with a 
knife, the leather is cut throngh in a s!ant!ng direction by 
holding the knife slanting. The boards should be thrown 
back to protect the leather, and the book placed on a board 
of proper size, so that both book and board may be moved 
together, when turning round. When the leather is cut, a 
piece of paper should be pasted on the board to fill up to the 
thickness of the leather, and to curve or swing the board 
back ; the boards otherwise are sure to curve the contrary 
way, especially with calf. When this lining is dry, the end 
papers may be jiaafed down. As there are two methods of 
doing this, I give the most exact but longest first. The 
paper is to be pasted all over, and being held in the left 
hand, is to be well rubbed down, particularly in the joint. 
The paper is then marked all round — the head, foredge, 
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and tail, witli a pair of compasses to the width required for 
finishing inside the board. With a very sharp knife the 
paper is to be cut through to the depth of the paper onlyy 
by. laying the straight edge on the marks made by the com- 
passes. This has the advantage of procuring an exatCt 
margin round the board, but it must be done quickly or 
the paper will stick to the leather round the board from 
the paste getting dry, the leather absorbing the watery 
particles in the paste. 

The other way is to lay the paper back, and down on the 
board, and then to mark it. A tin is then to be placed 
between the book and paper, and the paper cut to the marks 
made. The paper is then pasted down as above. When 
pasted down, the book should be left standing on its end, 
with boards left open until thoroughly dry, which will be 
about six hours. A tin should be kept especially for cutting 
on, and the knife must be as sharp as possible. This latter 
method is used for all half bindings. 



CHAPTER XXII. 

Calf Colouring. 

Although coloured calf-skins may be bought almost as 
cheaply as smooth calf (the term given to uncoloured ones), 
yet there are so many reasons why coloured calf should not 
be used, that I give such instructions as will enable any 
one to colour, sprinkle, and marble his own leather. 

The skins may, however, be procured already sprinkled 
or marbled at most leather shops. This plan of sprinkling 
and marbling the whole skin is good enough for cheap or 
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half-bound work, but for eitra work it is far better to 
sprinkle, marble, orotberwise colour the leather when on tht 
book. Hand-colouring is coming again into use, and by de- 
grees getting known more and more throughout the trade . 
but a great manyBecrets in the art have been lost. Before 
giving the names of the chemicals to be used, I must give 
a general caution, that if any acid be nsed on the leather, 
it IB essential to wash as mncb as possible of it out with 
water vrnmediately after it has done its work, or after a few 
months the surface of the leather will he found to be eaten 
away and destroyed. It is a fault of some of our binders 
at the present day, that if they use any chemical, either on 
their leather or on tbeir paper, they are not satisfied to use 
their acid weak, and allow it to do its work slowly, and 
when the proper moment has arrived stop its further action, 
they frequently nse the acids fx& strong as possible, and, 
either to save time or through ignorance of their chemical 
properties, do not wash out the residue. The consequence 
is, the leather or the paper rots. In order to avoid this, 
I will not recommend any chemicals that will destroy the 
leather, but give instrnctions foi' harmless preparations, by 
the use of which as' great a variety of different styles may 
be executed as vrill, I trust, satisfy any reasonable expeota- 

Blach. — Sulphate of iron or copperas is the chief ingre- 
dient in colouring calf black. Used by itself, it gives a 
greyish tint, but if a coat of salts of tartar or other alkali 
be previously used it strikes immediat-ely a rich purple 
black. The name copperas is probably from the old and 
mistaken idea that the crystals contain copper. They have 
a pale greenish blue colour. It can be purchased at the 
rate of one penny per pound from any drysalter. 

1. Into a quart of boiling crater, throw a i-lb, of sulphatt 
of iron, let it re- boil, and stand to settle, and then bottle the 
clear liquid for use. 
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2. Boil a quart of vinegav with a qnantity of old iron 
naila or steel filings for a few minutes. Keep this in a 
Btoue jar, and use the clear liquid. Thia can from time to 
time be boiled again with fresh vinegar. An old iron pot 
mnat be kept for boiling the black. 

Brown. — 1. DtBBolve a, i-\h. of salts of tartar in a qaart 
of boiling water, and bottle it for use. 

This liquid is mostly used for colouring ; it has a very 
mellow tone, and is always used before the black when 
a strong' or deep colour is required. It is poisonous, and 
must not be used too strong on the calf or it will corrode it, 

2. For s, plain brown dye, the green shells of walnuts 
may be used. They should be broken as much as possible, 
mixed with water, and allowed to ferment. This liquid 
should then be strained and bottled for use. A pinch of 
salt thrown in will help to keep it. Thia does not in any 
way corrode the leather, and produces the bestuniform tint. 

Yellow. — 1. Picric acid dissolved in water forms one of 
the sharpest yellows. It is a pale yellow of an intense 
bitter taste. It must not be mised with any alkali in a dry 
state, as it forma a very powerful explosive compound. It 
is a dangerous chemical and should he carefully used. It 
may be bottled for use. 

2. Into a bottle put some turmeric powder, and Tni'x 
well with methylated spirit ; the miitui'e must be shaken 
occasionally for a few days until the whole of the colour is 
extracted. This is a very warm yellow, and produces a 
very good shade when used after salts of tartar. 

For all the following, a preparation or ground of paste- 
water must be put on the calf, that the liquids may not 
sink through too much. The calf must be paste-washed 
all over equally, and allowed to get thoroughly dry. It 
will then be ready for the various methods. Perhaps to 
wash it over night and let it stand till next morning will 
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be the best and snreat plan. It matters very little whether 
the calf ia on the book or in the akin. 

Sprinkles.— There are so many sprinkles, that it would 
be useless for me to enumerate a number, they are all 
worked in the same manner, by throwing the colour on 
finely or coarsely, as it may be wauted light or dark. 

Presaming that the paste or ground- wash be thoroughly 
dry, take liquid salts of tartar and dilute with cold wat«r, 
one part salts to two of water, in a baain ; wash the calf 
\rith this liquid evenly, using a soft sponge. The calf will 
require the wash to be applied two or three times, until a 
proper and uniform tint be obtained. Each successive 
wash must be allowed to get thoroughly dry before the 
next be applied. 

The next process will be to sprinkle the book, with the 
boards extended or open. Two pieces of flat wood, about 
three feet long, four inches in width, and half an inch thick, 
will be foimd very useful for supporting the book. These 
rods must be supported at each end, so that the book may 
be suspended between them, with the boards resting on 
the rods nearly horizontally. Now put into a round pan 
some of the copperas fluid, and into another some of the 
solution of salts of tartar. Use a pretty large brush for 
each pan, which brush must be kept each for its own fluid. 
The sprinkling may be commenced. The brushes being 
well soaked iu the fluids, should be well beaten out, using 
a piece of broomstick or a hand pin to beat on before 
beating over the book, unless a coarse sprinkle is desired. 
Whilst beating over the book, the hands should be held up 
high, and also moved about, so that a fine and equal spray 
may be distributed ; and this should be continued until the 
desired depth of colottr is attained. 

This may be varied by putting some geometrical design, 
cut out of thin milUboard, on the cover ; or if the book is 
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will hftTe a very pretty efEect, and may be made e 
matical. A fern or other leaf for botanical work f 
instance. The sprinkle must in these c 
and dark for the better effect. The leaf or design b 
lifted from the cover when the sprinkle is dry, will 1 
the gronnd dark sprinkle with a light brown leaf or dee 
Cambridge calf is done in this way by cutting a sq 
panel of mill-board out and laying it on the sideB. 
square on the cover may be left brown or may be d 
with a sponge. 

Ma/rhJes. — As the succesa of marbling depends npon t 
quickness with which it is execoted, it is imporfeint that tl 
colours, sponges, brushes and water, should be previouBly" 
disposed in order and at hand, so that any of them can. 
be taken np instantly. Another point to which attention 
must be directed is the amonnt of colour to be thrown on, 
and consequently the amount that each brush should 
contain. If too much colour (black) is thrown on, the 
reault will he an invisible marble, or, as I once beard it 
eipressed by a workman, " it could not be seen on account 
of the fog ; " if too little, no matter how nicely the marble 
is formed, it will be weak and feeble. 

Marbling on leather is produced by small drops of colour- 
ing liquids, drawn, by the flowing of water down an in- 
clined plane, into veins and spread into fantastic forms 
resembling foliage — hence, often called tree-inarhle. It is 
a process that requires great dexterity of hand and perfect 
coolness and decision, as the least hurry or want of judg- 
ment will min the most elaborate preparation. 

To prepare the book paste-wash it evenly all over, and 
to further equalize the paste-water, pass the palm of the 
band over the board after washing it. When dry, wash 
over with a solution of salts of tartar two or three times to 
get the desired tint. When dry, glaire the whole as even 
as possible, and to diminish the froth that the sponge may 
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I, pat a few drops of milk into the glaire. Again 
allow it to dry thoronghly. Put some fresh copperfts into 
a pac, and some solntion of salts of tartar into another, 
and soak each brush in its liquid. Place the book upon 
the rods, the boards extending over and the book hanging 
between. Sboald it be desired to let the marble ran from 
back to foredge the back must be eleYat«d a little, and the 
rode supporting the boards must be level from end to end. 
If the marble is to run from bead to tail, elevate the ends 
of the rods nearest to the head of the book. The elevation 
must be very slight or the water will ran off too quickly. 

Place a pail of water close at hand, in it a sponge to 
wash oS ; and a bunch of birch to throw the water with. 
A little soda should be added to soften the water. Charge 
each brush well, and knock out the superfluous colour until 
a fine spray comes from it. A little oil rubbed in the palm 
of the hand, and the brush well rubbed into it, wQl greatly 
assist the flow of colour from the brush, and also prevent 
the black colour from frothing. Throw some water over 
the cover in. blotches with the birch, just sufBcient to make 
them, unite and flow downwards together. Now sprinkle 
some black by beating the black brush on a press pin, as 
evenly and as finely as possible. When sufficient has been 
thrown on, beat the brown in like mannei- over the ex- 
tended boards. "When the veins are well struck into the 
leather, sponge the whole well with clean water. Have no 
fear in doing this as it will not wash oS. Then set the book 
up to dry. 

Tree-maThles. — The cover is to be prepared and sprinkled 
in the same manner as stated in marbling; the boards, 
however, must be bent a little, and a little water applied 
by a sponge in the centre of each board to give the neces- 
sary flow of water; when the water is thrown on, it will 
flow towards the centre or lowest part of the boards, and 
when the sprinkle is thrown on, a tree, as it were, will 
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formed. The centre being white forms the stem, and fi 
it branches will be formed by the gradual flow of t 
streams of water as they ma down. 

For marbling, every thing must be ready at hand befor 
any water is thrown on, so that the water may not b&t^ 
time to run ofE before the colour is applied. The wat^ 
must ran at the same time that the spray is falling, or i 
failure will be the result. 

It has beeu said that marbling was discovered by a 
accident ; that a country bookbinder was sprinkling s 
books, when a bird, which waa hung up in the shop, threw 
or splashed some water down on hia books ; the water 
running, took some of the colour with it and formed veins. 
Liking the form it gave, the workman improved upon it 
and thus invented marbling. There is, however, no doubt 
that it had its origin in Germany. 

Tree calf seems to be coming into general use again, 
and to meet the demand for cheapness, a wood block has 
been cut resembling as closely as possible one done by the 
water procesB, and blocked in black on the calf ; bnt, as 
might have been expected, it has not found much favonr. 

Dahs. — This is a process with a sponge, charged with 
the black or the brown liquid, dabbed on the calf either all 
over the covei- or in saccossive order. Give the proper 
preparation to the calf, and be very careful that the ground 
tint of brown be very even. Take a sponge of an open 
nature, so that the grain is pieaeaut to the eye ; fill it with 
black and squeeze out again, now dab it carefully over the 
calf. Repeat the operation with another sponge charged 
with brown. Cat's paw, French dab, and other various 
named operations all emanate from the Epouge. When 
done properly this has a very good effect, and gives great 
relief to the eye when placed with a number of other 

All these marbles and sprinkles require practice, so that 
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a first failure must not be regarded with discouragement. 
When one's hand has got into the method with these two 
or three colours it is astonishing how many different styles 
may be produced. In all this manipulation a better effect 
is obtained if a yellow tint be washed over the leather 
after the sprinkle or marble has been produced. Again, by 
taking coloured ccUf and treating it in the same manner as 
white, some very pleasant effects are brought out; and 
when the colours are well chosen the result is very good. 
Take for instance a green calf and marble a tree upon it, 
or take a light slate colour and dab it all over with black 
and brown. 

In all operations with the copperas care must be taken 
that it does not get on the clothes, as it leaves an iron 
stain that cannot be easily got rid of. Keep a bason for 
each colour, and when done with wash it out with clean 
water. The same with the sponges : keep them as clean 
as possible ; have a sponge for each colour, and use it only 
for that colour. A piece of glass to put the sponges on 
will be of great use, and prevent the work-table or board 
from catching any of the colour. A damp book or damp 
paper laid on a board that has beeil so stained will most 
probably be damaged, even though it has waste paper 
between the work-board and book. No amount of washing 
will ever take away such a stain. 

When the book has been coloured, the edges and inside 

are to be blacked or browned according to taste, or in 

keeping with the outside. The book is then ready for 

finishing. 

Some very good results may be obtained if the binder, 

using coloured calf of a light brown, treats it as if it were 

white calf, marbling with the usual colours ; or a yellow 

calf, splashing it all over with salts of tartar only, the 

boards being placed in a slanting direction to allow the 

colour to gently run down. 
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Or the whole of a cover may be bhicked with tartar and 
copperas, then with a dilated aolation of acid it may be 
sprinkled, this will give grey-white apotfi on black or slate 
ground ; if, after washing, the cover be sponged over with 
some coloaring liquid, Bach as analine dyes, the spots will 
be of the colour used. 

I do not give many methods or receipts for producing 
colours for calf, because, as before stated, the introductioii 
of fancy calf has rendered obsolete the old-fashioned way 
of boiling and preparing the different woods for making 
colours, and the above wiU be found useful for colouring 
calf in many difierent ways. 



PART II. 

FINISHING. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

Finishing. 

Finishing is the art of embellishing the covers of books 
with different designs. Finishing comprises the embellish- 
ment of the covers either with blind work, gold, silver 
or platina leaf, or with metal ornaments fastened through 
the boards, or by only a lettering on the back of the book. 

The art of finishing does not comprise any embellishment 
done with the " blocking press." Therein the art is more 
that of the block or tool cutter, who, working in concert 
with the artist who drew the design, cuts the metal accor- 
dingly. The binder's use of these blocks is mechanical 
only. 

The monks who cultivated all the arts, and enriched 
their Hows and their Missals with marvellous miniatures, 
gave great zeal to the occupation of binding. So charm- 
ingly were the bindings ornamented with tools and small 
blocks reproduced from the text, that we must regret 
that so few of these monastic bindings are now left to us. 

A great number of these books were executed in Ger- 
many, where this mode of decoration remained a long time 
in use ; and we find that other countries borrowed from the 
printer this primitive mode of decoration. As the art 
progressed the binder's mark was impressed on the cover 
as an ornament, or as a distinction, such as we find at the 
present day at the end or after the title of books to denote 
by what printer the work was executed. Later on, when 
the Renaissance shone in all its glory and beauty, we find 
that it freed itself from this limited practice. A new mode 
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binders contemporary with Grolier, and the nae of lined op 
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the connecting link with the Italian bindings. It will be 
observed that the Italian or Venetian tools are solid, 




while in the Other style the tools, although of the sa 
shape, are lined or azure. A little later on other artists, 
not satisfied with this modification, dispensed with the 
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fine cross lines, and retained their outlines only. France, 
daring the reign of Henry II., left Italy far behind, and 
executed those grand compositions of Diane bindings. 
They are marvellous subjects, and are sometimes imitated 
at the present day, but are never surpassed in their won- 
derful originality. 

After these masterpieces we find the curious bindings of 
Henry HI., which instantly mark a distinct transformation. 
The interlacings are less bold and free, but more geometri- 
cally traced. The absence of filling in with small tools 
gives a coldness, which is increased by a heavy coat of 
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Le Gascon. 

arms on the sides. This form of decoration exercised a 
great influence, and from this epoch another school sprung 
up. Later on in time these interlacings served as a ground 
plan only for the brilliant fantasies of Le Gascon, a master 
who no doubt has had the least number of imitators. 
Although he followed and to a certain extent kept the 
shapes, the aspect of his bindings was very much changed 
by the application of pointed tools. Le Gascon rests for 
ever as the most renowned master of the 16th century. 
The number of tools necessary for the execution of a 
composition like one of Le Guscon's is large ; and when one 
considers that these tools are repeated, perhaps a thousand 
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times on each side of tlie book, a fair idea may be formed 
of the magnitude of such a work. I am of opinion that 
Le Gascon brought bookbinding to its highest point of 
richness and finish. His drawings are always pure and 
correct ; his squares, lozenges, triangles, and ovals are so 
brought together as to form a series of compartments in- 
terlacing the one within the other, with an incomparable 
boldness and perfect harmony ; above all, one must remark 
with what richness the compartments are filled. There is 
no doubt the ground work of the style was Grolier, but he 









Derome. 

never filled his panels with such richness or with such taste 
as that displayed by Le Gascon. The difficulty of adapting 
such designs to the different sizes of books has no doubt 
deterred the various masters from imitating such works, 
so that we see less of Le Gascon^ s style than of any other 
ancient master. 

From Le Gascon^s period the tools became thicker and 
thicker, until we have the heavy tools of Lerome, which are 
much in keeping for books of a serious character. They 
are original in shape, but their employment was only in 
borders, leaving the centre of the book free from ornament. 
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I do not pretend to give a history of the various masters, 
bnt rather a, practical description of the art of bookbinding. 
Much has already been written shont the various works 
esecuted by these grand old masters ; my endeavour has 
been to sbow, that whilst the various masters of the art of 
bookbinding worked with tools hut little altered from 
their original forms, they so modified and changed them 
in their ch&ractei" and use, as to form a distinctive mark 
of style for each artist, by which his work may be re- 
cognized. 

A pamphlet, published in Paris, 1878, says: "One of 
the brancbea of artistic industry in which France possessea 
unquestionable superiority is certainly bookbinding ; the 
International Exhibitions, and still more the sales of 
private or other collections, have each day given evident 
proof of this. Italy, which initiated herself so perfectly in 
the RenaisBance style, and Holland, once her rival in the 
1 7th century, have long ceased to produce any work worthy 
of remark ; everywhere books are being bound, bnt the 
' art ' of bookbinding is practised only in France," 

I cannot agree with its authors that one must go to 
France now to have a book boand properly. The method 
of bookbinding is quite diSerentJy managed and worked 
tliere than it is here, I have witnessed both methods, and 
prefer the English one as being niore substantial. 

Hakh-finishing. — We were first taught to work the gold 
leaf on books by a method not now employed, except, 
perhaps, by a novice, who wishes to get his books done 
before his glaire has dried. This method was to damp 
the cover well with water, either with a wet sponge or by 
other means. The gold leaf was then laid on, and the tool 
worked rather warm on the gold. Through the heat or 
litoam. generated the gold was burnt in, and the overplus 
washed off with a damp sponge or rag, the gold being left 
onij in the impressions. If, however, any block or centra 
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was nsed, it was impreased with heat upon the side ii 
small lying press in use at the period. This press v 
known then as an arming jiregs, because used commonly 
for ImpreBsing' ttrmorial bearings and monogrtiins on the 
sides. The term arming press is still used for the lighter 
kinds of blocking presses. 

Hand-finishing, as before stated, ia really an art. The 
finisher should be able to draw, or at least have some 
knowledge of composition, and also know something about 
the harmony of colours. The workman not having any 
knowledge of drawing cannot expect to be a good finisher ; 
because he cannot possibly produce any good designs, or by 
a combination of the small tools form a perfect and correct 
pattern. Taste has no small infiueuce in the success of 
the workman in this branch of the art. It is better to 
finish books plainly, rather than put on the least portion 
of gold more than is necessary. If the intentions of the 
books' owner is to put some special style or design into 
his bookcase, it will be well to think over the various 
styles before deciding ujKia any particular one. Before 
going thoroughly into the working details a few preliminary 
words may be permitted. 

Let the toots be always in keeping with the book, both 
in size and character. Large ones should be used only on 
a lai^e book, and those of less size for smaller works. A 
book on Natural History should hare a bird, insect, shell, 
or other tool indicative of the contents. A flower should 
be used on works on Botany, and all other works be treated 
in the same emblematical manner ; so that the nature of 
the book may be understood by a glance at the back. In 
lettering, see that the letters are of a size proportionate to 
' the book — legible, but not too bold. They should neither ^^^ 
L be so large as to prevent the whole of the title being read ^^^M 
I at one view, nor so small as to present a difficulty in'^^^| 
I , ascertaining the subject of a book vibeii Ciu 'tkm ^oiSS^^^H 
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Amongst a large number of books there should be an agree- 
able variety of styles, so that the effect may be in harmony 
with the colours around, and produce as pleasing a contrast 
as possible. 

Tools and Materials required for Finishing. — Rolls, filletsy 
pallets, centre and corner tools of every possible class and 
character ; type of various sizes for the lettering of books 





Type-holder. 



Pallet. 




Fillet. 

or labels. The type may be either of brass or of the usual 
printer's metal ; if the latter be chosen, care must be taken 
that it be not left at the fire too long, or it will melt. Type- 
holders to hold the type, which are made to fit the respective 
sizes are necessary, but one or two with a spring side, adjus- 
ted by screw at the side, will be found convenient for any 
sized type. In England it is the custom to lett-er books 
with hand letters, each letter being separate and fixed in a 
handle. I have, however, little doubt that these will in 
time be laid aside, and that the type and type case will be 
found in every bookbinder's shop. 

Polishing irons. Of these two are necessary — one for the 
sides and one for the backs. There is generally a third 



kept for poliahing the board end papers wlien 
which ehonld be kept for this purpose only. 
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rollshing Iron. 

-■1 gold-rag, to wipe ofE the surplus gold from the baok or 
side of a book. It should have a little oil well worked iuto 
it, so that wheu it has been wiped over the back or side the 
gold may adhere and remain in it. This rag when fuU of 
gold will be of a dirty yellow, and may then be melted 
down by any of the gold-refiners and the waste gold 
recovered. 

Iiidia-rtibber, cut up very small — the smaller the better 
— and steeped in turpentine, so aa to render it as soft as 
possible, to be used for clearing away any gold not taken 
ofE by the gold-rag. This should also be melt«d down 
when fiill,^ 

Oold-ciiehlon, for use as explained in Chapter SVII. 

Oold leaf. The best should be uaed, it keeps its colour 
better, and is much more easy to work than the commoner 
metal usually sold. 

Sponger, both large and small — the lai'ge ones for paste- 
washing, the smaller for glairing and sizing, 

Glaire may be purchased already prepared, or it may be 
made from the white of egg, which must be very carefully 
beaten up to a froth with an egg whisk. In breaking the 
egg care must be taken not to let any of the yolk get 
amongst the white. A little vinegar should be mixed with 
the white before beating up, and a drop of ammonia, or a 
grain or two of common table salt, or a small piece of cam- 
phor, wDl in some measure prevent it from turning 

' Measra. Cow and Co., Cheapside, have lately prepared my 
ready Tor nae. I find it of g7i>at contenieace. 
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as it is liable to do. Some norkmen aliraya have a sto 
of " good old glaire," as they term it, by tbem, Fanc] 
that it prodaces better work, bat this is a nustaken t 
of t«n prodnctiveof annoyance, and deetmctive to the com 
of the norkmen. t advise the finisher to beat his f 
from an egg as he may require it. When well 1 
allow it to stand for some honrs, and then poar the c 
liquid into a bottle for use. I have had Eome dried albif 
wen sent me, bnt its working has not given me snch s 
faction as that freshly prepared: it may answer 1 
in other hands, but with me the gold appears to have b 

Cotton le'xii, for taking up the gold leaf and pressings 
firmly on the leather. 

Varnuk shonld always be used on that part where gbc 
has been applied, after it has been polished ; 
object being to retain the brillifincT, and to preserve t 
leather from the ravages of flies and other insects v 
are attracted by the glaire ; these pests do great dam 
to the covers of books which have been prepared with gla 
by eating it off. They also take away the surface ( 
A the leather and spoil the g( 
^^^^^^M ance of the books. Varnish may t 
tS^^^^K purchiised at all prices : use only t 
Wml^^^^M best, and be very sparing with it. 
^^^^^^^^1 A small pair of spring div 

^HJ^^^^B lard, sweet oil, and lastly, but most ii 
g^^^^^^H portant, theJlnUktng stuve. Before g 
^_^^^^^^^^—„ ^^^ introduced the finishing Btove j 
1^^^^^^^^^^^' u^e was the now almost extinct chS] 
coal fire, A bookbinder's gas stove a 
I*o'» Oil FinUliiriB , , . , , , 

Sroif "°"' he purchased at almost any { 

fitter's shop or bookbinders' materj) 
de;i.lerB. The price varies according to size. 

A stove baming paraffin oil may now be had from Lead 



F Stuttga; 
where g 



Stuttgart, which he guarantees smokeless andf roe from aoot : 
not obtaiuiible, this will be found very handy. 
Many still prefer the charcoal fire. To such a stove a pipe 
should be fixed to conduct the fumes away into the 
open air or up a chimney. To make Buch a atove any old 
tin may be utilized. Makea nnmberof largo boles through 
the sides ; fill it with some live charcoal, and place a per- 
forated tin plate on the top. It will keep alight for hours, 
and impart quite enough heat for any purpose required. 
This primitive stove, however, must be placed on a stand 
or on a piece of thick iron, lest it become dangerous. 
A finishing press is a small press, having two sides of 
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Flnlsliing Press. The reverse side ib quite flat, oaed 
when aides of books are being; finished. 

solid wood with wooden screws at each end, the cheeks 
should be of width enough to allow the sides of a book to 
be finished comfortably when the boards are extended, the 
book itself being held by the press which is screwed up 
tightly. The press should, however, be light enougli to 
enable the finisher to easily turn it round, as it frequently 
must be, while finishing a book. 

Mr, Leo has a press (patented) which he claims gives 
m.ore freedom for finishing a book, but with it one 
finish the back of a book ; there are, however, many 
points that our English makers may well study. 
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Finishing is divided into two classes — blind or a 
or, as it ie sometimes called, monadic and gold-finished. 
The term anti(jue is mostly knowu ia the trade ; 
when inorocco antique or calf antique is mentioned, it n 
that the whole of the finishing is to be done in blind tooling 
Not oaiy this, but that the boards shonld he very thick a 
bevelled, and the edges either dnll gilt or red, or gilt o 
red. This class of work ia nsed extensively for religion^ 
books. A gold line in, 
troduced and ii 
mised with blind ^ 
gives a great relief ( 
any class of antiqu^ 
work. 

It is not neceaaai 
that a special set of tooM 
be kept for antiqiU 
work, although som 
would look quite o 
kt'cping if worked i 
LTnlii. As a general r 
UTuii|ue tools are halw 
iind solid, sucb as VenQ" 
tian tools, whilst thoBfl 
for gold work b 
Leo's FinJfihing Press. finer and are 

shaded. The greater number woi'k equally well i 
and in blind, but when a special style has to be ft 
the various tools and their adaptation to that style c 
studied, 

The general colour of the blind work is dark hrown, a 
the proper way of working these antique tools is ti 
them warm and work them on the damp leather a ni 
of times, thus singeing or burning as it were the s 
only, nntil it has assumed its proper degree of colon 
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Antique work, as a decoration, requires quite ae much 
dexterity and care as gold work. Everj line must be 
straight, and the tools must be worked properly on the 
leather, both in colour and depth ; and as the tools have to 
bo worked many times on the same spot, it requires a very 
steady hand and great care not to doftble them. Some 
consider blind work as preparatory to gold work, and that 
it gives experience in the method o£ handling and working 
the various tools, and the degree of heat required for diffe- 
rent leathers withont hnming them through. The leather 
on which this work is mostly executed is morocco and calf. 
In finishing the back of a book it innst always be held 
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tightly in the " finishing press." When in the press, mai-k 
the head and tail as a guide for the pallets by running 
a folding- stick along the edge of a piece of parch- 
ment or vellum held by the finger and thumb of the 
left hand gainst the sides of the volume across the back 
at the proper place. When two or more books of the 
same character and size are to range together, the backs 
must be compassed up so that the lines head and tail may 
run continuous when finished. In using the pallet, hold it 
firmly in the right hand, and let the working motion pro- 
ceed from the wrist only, as if it were a pivot. Jb wilj 
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found rather difficult at first to work the pallets straight 
over the back and even to the sides of the bands, but after 
a little practice it will become easy to accomplish. 

Morocco. Flexible work, as a rule, has blind lines, a 
broad and a narrow one, worked close to the bands. Damp 
the back with a sponge and clean water, and work the 
moisture evenly into the leather with a hard clean brush. 
Take a pallet of a size suitable to the book, warm it over 
the stove, and work it firmly over the back. As the leather 
dries, make the pallet hotter ; this will generally be found 
sufficient to produce the required dark lines. Sometimes it 
will be necessary to damp the different places two or three 
times in order to get the proper colour in the blind tooling. 

The tools may have a tendency to stick to the leather 
and possibly bum it. To obviate this, take 1^ oz. of white 
wax and 1 oz. of deer fat or lard, place them in a pipkin 
over a fire or in a warm place, so that they may be well 
mixed together ; when mixed allow them to cool. Rub some 
of this mixture upon the rough or fleshy side of a piece of 
waste morocco, and when working any tools in blind, rub 
them occasionally over the prepared surface. This mixture 
will be found of great service in getting the tools to slip or 
corne away from the leather in working. Lard alone is 
sometimes used, but this mixture will be found of greater 
service to any finisher, and the advantage of adding the 
wax will be apparent. 

The lines impressed on the back must now have their 
gloss given to them. This is done by giggering the pallets 
over them. Make the pallet rather hot, rub it over the 
greased piece of leather, and work it backwards and forwards 
in the impression previously made. Great care must be 
taken that the pallet be kept steadily in the impressions 
already made, or they will be doubled. The back is now 
ready for lettering. This will be found further on, classed 
under gold work. 
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To bliod tool the side of a book it must be marked with 
a folder and straight edge, according to the pattern to be 
prodnced, and as a guide for the rolls and tools to be used. 
These lines form the ground plan for any design that has 
to be worked. Damp the whole of the side with a sponge, 
and brush it as before directed ; then work the fillets along 
the lines marked. Run them over the same line two or 
three times. When dry, make the fillet immovable by 
driving a wooden wedge between the roll and fork, and 
gigger it backwards and forwards to produce the gloss. If 
tools are to be worked, make them slightly warm, and as 
the leather dries make the tool hotter and hotter. This 
must be repeated as often as is necessary, until the desired 
depth of colour and gloss is obtained. In using a roll that 
has a running or continuous pattern, a mark should be 
made upon the side with a file, at the exact point that first 
comes in contact with the leather, so that the same flower, 
scroll, or other design, may always fall in the same place 
in the repeated workings. It is impossible for a roll to be 
cut so exactly that it may be worked from any point in the 
circumference without doubling the design. All blind work 
is done in the same manner, whether in using a small or a 
large tool, viz,, the leather must be damped and repeatedly 
worked until the depth of colour is obtained. It is then 
allowed to dry, and re- worked to produce the gloss. The 
beauty of blind work consists in making the whole of the 
finishing of one uniform colour, in other words, avoiding 
the fault of having any portion of the work of lighter 
tint than the rest. 

Gold Work is far more complicated than blind or antique 
work, so that it will be better if one practises upon 
some spare pieces of roan, calf, or morocco before one 
attempts to finish a book. Gold work is not more difficult 
than blind tooling, it is only more complicated. The 
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different kinds of leather require such different degrees o. 
heat, that what vroald fail to make the gold adhere up( 
one leatlier would bum through another. The ■> 
colours each require their different degrees of heat ; as 4 
rule, light fancy colours require less heat than dark c 
The finisher has not only to contend with these difficulties 
but he must also become an adept in handling the ^ 
leaf and in using the proper medium by which the gold ii 
made to adhere to the leather. This medium is used i 
two ways — wet and dry. The wet is used for lei 
dry for velvet, satin, silk, and paper. 

The wet medium is again divided into two cli 
for non-porou8 and another for porous leather. Moroooq 
is the principal of the non-porous leathers, with ] 
and all other imitation morocco. 

The i>orouB varieties consist of calf of all kinds, rm 
and she^. 

The non-porouB leathers need only be washed with thi 
paste- water or vinegar, and glaired once; but if theglaireb 
thin or weak it will be necessary to give them a second cos 

The porous varieties must be paste-washed carefullyj 
sized all over very evenly, Eind glaired once or twice; 
being taken that the size and glatre be laid on as evenly a 
possible. 

All this, although apparently so simple, must be well kepi 
in mind, because the great difBculty that apprentio 
have to contend with is, that they do not know the prope 
medium for the various leathers, and one book may 1 
prepared too much, while another may have a deficienoyj 
and as a consequence, one book will be spoilt by the pre 
ration cracking, and the gold not adhere to the otherj 
By following the directions here given the finisher 
find that his gold will adhere without much tronblet^ 
beyond the practice necessary in becoming accnatomed t 
an accurate nee of the various tools. 
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SnppoBB that a half morocco book is before us to be 
neatly finished and lettered. Take a broad and narrow 
pallet of a Buitable and proper size, and work it against the 
bands in blind as a guide for finishing in gold. As the 
impression need be but very sligbt, warm the pallet on the 
gas stove but very little. Choose some suitable tool as a 
centre piece to go between the bands. Work this also 
lightly on the biick exactly in the centre of each panel. 
This must be worked as truly as possible and perfectly 
straight. A line made previously with a folding-stick 
along the centre of the back will greatly assist in the 
working of a tool in its proper position. Now wash the 
back with vinegar, and brush it well with a hard brush to 
disperse the moisture and drive it equally into the leather; 
some use paste-water for this purpose instead of vinegar. 
Paste-water has a tendency to turn grey in the course of 
time, and this is avoided in using vinegar ; vinegar also im- 
partB freshness t« the morocco, and keeps it moist a longer 
time, which ia very desirable when finishing morocco. 

The impressions made by the broad and narrow pallet 
and the centre tool are now to be pencilled in with glaire ; 
when dry, pencil in another coat ; allow this again to dry, 
then mb them very slightly with a piece of oiled cotton 
wool. Take a leaf of gold from the book and spread it out 
evenly on the gold cushion ; cut it as nearly to the various 
shapes and sizes of the tools as possible. Now take up one of 
the pieces of gold upon a large pad of cotton wool, previously 
greased slightly by drawing it over the head. (There ia 
always a sufficient amount of natural grense in the hair to 
cause the gold to adhere to the cotton when so treated.) 
Lay the gold gently but firmly on the impressed leather. See 
that the whole of the impression is covered, and that the gold 
is not broken. Should it be necessary to put on another 
piece of gold leaf, gently breathing on the first will make 
the second adhere. When all the impressions are cover*^ 
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with gold leaf, take ooe of the tools heated to anch a degree 
that when a, drop of water in applied it doea not hiss but 
rfries instantly ; work it exactly in the blind impreBsions. 
Repeat this to the whole of the impresBions, and wipe the 
overplus of gold off with the gold riig. The impieseiona 
are now snpposed to be worked properly in gold ; but if 
there are any parts where the gold does not adhere, they 
must be re-glaired and worked in again. A saucer shonld 
he placed near at hand, with water and a piece of rag or a 
sponge in it, to cool any tool and reduce it to its proper 
heat before asing. If the too! be used too hot, the gold 
impression will be dull ; if too cold, the gold will not 
adhere. To use all tools of the exact degree of heat 
required ia one of the experiences of the skilled workman. 
The back is now ready for the title. Set up the proper 
woi^B in a type-case, of a type sufficiently lai^e aud suit- 
able to the book. The chief word of the title should be in 
somewhat larger size than the rest, the others diminishing, 
so that a pleasant arrangement of form be attained. In 
order to adjust the length of the words, it may be neces- 
sary to space some of them — that is, to put between each 
letter a small piece of metal called a spuue. Sqnare the 
type, or make the face of the letters perfectly level, by 
pressing the face of thera against a flat surface before 
tightening the screw. They must be exactly level one 
with another, or in the working some of thera will be 
invisible. Screw up the type-case, warm it over the 6nish- 
ing at«ve, and work the letters carefully in blind as a 
guide. Damp the whole of the lettering space with 
vinegar. When dry, pencil the impressions in twice with 
glaire. Then lay the gold on and work them in gold. 

Bnt with lead type and a spring type-case {a method 
more suitable for some binders ou account of its relative 
cheapness aud the convenience of the case fitting itself to 
the different sizBB ol the type, of which the binder will want 
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selection of vavions sizes), the type-case must be warmed 
before the tjpe is pat in. The beat of the case should impart 
sufficient heat for the type to be worked properly. If the 
case and type be put on the stove, tbe type will probably be 
melted if not watched very narrowly. Hand letters are 
letters fixed in handles, each used as a single tool. The 
letters ehould be arranged in alphabetical order round the 
finishing stove, and as each letter is wanted it is taken 
from the order, worked, and replaced. They are still very 
much used in England, bnt where two or more books are 
to have the same lettering, brass type is very much better. 
It does its work more uniformly tban hand letters, however 
skillfully used. 

When this simple finishing can be executed properly 
and with ease, a more difficult task of 6nishing may be 
attempted, such as a full gilt boj^k. This is done in two 
ways, a " mn-up " back and a "mitred" back. As a 
general rule morocco is always mitred. Place the book on 
its side, lift up the mill-board, and make a mark head and 
tail on tbe back, a little away from the hinge of the back. 
Then with a folder and straight edge mark the whole length 
of the back : this is to be done on both aides. Make another 
line the whole length down the exact centre of the back. 
With a pair of dividers take the measurement of tbe spaces 
between tho bands, and mark the size, bead and tail, for the 
panels from the top and bottom band ; with a folder and 
strip of parchment make a line across the back, bead and 
tail, at the mark made by the dividers. Work a thin broad 
and narrow pallet alongside the bands in blind. Prepare 
the whole of the bafik with vinegar and glaire, as above de- 
scribed, bnt lay the glaire on with a sponge. When dry, 
la)' the gold on, covering the whole of the baot with it, 
mending any breaks. For mitreing, take a two-line pallet 
that has the ends cut at an angle of 45°, so that the joiat 
at that angle may be perfect. Work fnia Q\i. 'i\i!e %\4jb ^ ' ' " 
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mark made up the back, and up to the line made in blind 
acroBa the back. Repeat this to each panel. The two- 
line pallet mnst be worked acroas the back and up to the 
lines made in gold ; the cuttiag of the pallet at the angle 
will allow of the anion or mitre, so that each panel is 
independent of the other. There will be a spa<;e left, head 
and tail, which may be filled up with any fancy pallet or 
repetition of toola. The comers should be in keeping with 
—r the centre, and large enough to fit the 
panel. Work these from the sides of the 
square made, or from the centre of the 
panel, as will be found moat convenient, 
according to the thickness of the book 
and style of finishing, and then fiU in 
any small stops. When the whole is 

rag, and use the india-rubber if neces- 
sary. The title has now to be put on, which is done io the 
same manner as before described. 

It is not always necessary that the finishing be done in 
blind first. I have explained it, and advocate its being so 
worked first as easier for a learner. One who is accus- 
tomed to finishing finds that a few lines marked previously 
■with a folding-stick is all that is required. When working 
the title, a thread of silk drawn tightly across the gold 
prodaces a hne sufficient, and is the only guide that an 
experienced workman reqnirea. 

To finish a aide, make a mark with the folder and straight 
edge as a guide for any rolls or fillets. Prepare the leather 
as before described where the ornamentation is to come ; 
but if the pattern is elaborate it must be worked first in 
blind. Aa a greater facility, take a piece of paper of good 
quality and well sized. Draw the pattern jou wiah to 
produce on the paper, and if any tools are to be nsed, hold t 
the Same of gas ; this viUV Biati^ '^<a\n. «a "! 
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ther may be worked on the paper in black. Wlien the 
pattern is complete in every detail, tip the four comers of 
the paper with a little paste, then work the pattern throng h 
the paper ou t« the leather, using the varionB sized gouges 
aa the scrolls require, and a single line fillet where there 
are lines. Work thna the complete pattern in blind. This 
being done completely, take the paper off from the four 
comers, plaoe it on the other side, and work it in the same 
way. Prepare the leather with vinegar, and pencil out 
with glaire the whole of the pattern. If the whole side be 
glaired with a sponge it will leave a glossy appearance that 
is very nndesirable. The whole of the side is now te be 
laid on with gold, and the pattern worked again with ths'i 
warm tools, in the previous or blind impresaionB. 

The inside of & book is generally finished before the o 
side. This ahonld be done as neatly as possible, careful^ 
mitreing the corners when any lines are 
qnently a, roll is used, thus saving a great deal of time, 
style was introduced in France called " donble," the ii 
of the board being covered with a coloured morocco differoH 
to the outside, instead of having board papers, 
leather was very elaborately finished ; generally with i 
"dentelle" border, while the outside had only a lineo 
in blind. It is a style which, although very good in 
is not now in greiit request, many prefer to have the fini 
outside rather than to have it covered up and not si 
the book is shut. 

The edges of the boards and the headbands must 1 
finished either in gold or blind, according to fancy, but u 
keeping with the rest of the embellishment. A fiui 
worked on the centre of the edge of the board by means a 
a fillet looks lietter, and of coarse requires more pains thai 
simply running a roll over it. If it is to be in gold, simplj 
gltiiring the edge is snflicient. Lay on the gold and 
fbe Sllet oarefiiliy. Place the book on its ends i 
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finishing press to keep it steady, or it will shake and throw 
the fillet off. If a roll is used, take the gold up on the roll, 
but grease it first a little, by rubbing the gold rag over the 
edge to make the gold adhere. Then run the roll along the 
edge of the boards : the roll generally used for this purpose 
is called a ha/r roll — that is, one having a series of lines 
running at right angles with the edge of the roll. 

Imitation morocco is generally used for publishers' bind- 
ings, where books are in large numbers and small in price, 
and the finishing is all done with the blocking press. To 
finish this leather by hand, it is advisable to wash it with 
paste- water and glaire twice. 

Boan is generally used for circulating library work, and 
is very seldom finished with more than a few lines and the 
title across the back. This leather is prepared with paste- 
wash and glaire, and, when complete, varnished over the 
X. whole surface. 

Inlaid Work, — Inlaid, or mosaic work, is used only in the 
higher branches of bookbinding. Formerly books were 
. not inlaid, but painted with various colours. Grolier used 
a great deal of black, white, and green. Mr. Tuckett, the 
late binder to the British Museum, took out a patent for 
extracting one colour from leather and substituting another 
' by chemical action. This method, however, was in use 
and known long before he turned his attention to the sub- 
ject, although he improved greatly upon the old practice. 
As the patent has long expired, it may not be out of place 
to give an extract from the specification : ** Take dark 
chocolate colour, and after the design has been traced 
thereon, it is then to be picked out or pencilled in with 
Buitable chemicals, say diluted nitric acid ; this will change 
the chocolate, leaving the design a bright red on a chocolate 
ground." But to lay on the various colours with leather is, 
' no doubt, by far the better plan. Paint has a tendency in 
time to crack, and, if acids are used, they will, to a certain 
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eitent, rot or destroy the leather; but if leather is nHed it 
will always retain both colour and texture. To choose the 
proper colours that will harmonise with the ground, give 
tone, and produce a pleasing effect, requires a, certain 
amount of study. Morocco ia the leather generally used, 
iiut in Vieunft calf has been used with very good results. 
If the pattern to be inlaid be very small, steel punohes of 
the exact shape of the tools are used to punch or cut out 
the patterns required. To do this, work the pattern in 
blind on the side of the boot ; take morocco of a different 
colour to the ground it is required to decorate, and pare it 
down as thin as possible. Lay it on a slab of lead. Lead 
ia better than anything else on account of its softness ; the 
marks made by the punch can always be beaten out again, 
and when quite used up it may be re-melted and run out 
anew. Now take the steel punch of an exact facaimile of 
the tool used that is to be inlaid, and punch out from the 
leather the required number. These are to be pasted and 
laid very carefully on the exact spot made by the blind- 
tooling ; press each down well into the leather, either with 
a folding-stick or the fingers, so that it adheres properly. 
When dry, the book should be preased between polished 
plates, in order that the pieces that have been laid on, 
may be pi'essed well into the ground leather. When it baa 
been pressed, the whole of the leather mnst be prepared as 
for morocco, and finished in gold. The tools in the work- 
ing will hide all the edges of the various inlaid pieces, 
provided they are laid on exactly. 

If interlacing bands are to be of various colours, the 
bands mnst be cnt out. Pare the leather thin, and after 
working the pattern through the paper on to the sides of 
the book, lay it on the thinly pared leather ; with a very 
sharp and pointed knife cut through the paper and leather 
together on a soft board. Or the design may be worked 
or drawn oa a thin board, and tbe yarioua bands cutout 
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of the board ae patterns. Lay these on the thin leather 
and out ronnd them. Keep these board templates for any 
fatnre nae of the same patterns. The Tarioua pieces are 
to be well pasted, carefully adjusted in their places, and 
well ruhbed down. The leather is then to be prepared 
and worked off in gold. 

Another method la to work the pattern in blind on the 
aides. Pare the morocco thin, and while damp place it upon 
the portion of the pattern to be inlaid, and preas it well 
with the fingers, ao that the design is impressed into it. 
Lay the leather carefully on some soft board, and cut round 
the lines made riaible by the pressure with a very aharp 
knife. When ent out, paste and lay them on the book and 
prepare aa before, and finish in gold. I do not recommend 
this last method as being of much value ; I give it only 
Ifficanse it is sometimes chosen ; but for any good work, 
where accuracy is required, either of the plana mentioned 
previously are to be preferred. 

The Viennese work their calf in quite a different manner, 
in fact, in the same way that the cabinet-makera inlay their 
woodwork. With a very sharp and thin knife they cut 
right through two leathers laid the one on the other. The 
bottom one is then lifted out and replaced by the top one. 
By this method the one fits exactly into the other, so that, 
if properly done, the junctions are so neatly made that no 
finishing is required to cover the line where the two colonra 

The frontispiece to this treatise is a copy of a book bound 
by my father for one of the Exhibitions. The ground is of 
red morocco, inlaid with green, brown, and black m.orocco. 
The pattern may be called " RenaJaaance," The inside of 
the boards are " Q-rolier," inlaid 
outside. Seven months' labour was expended 
side decoration of this volume. 

Porotts. — Calf, as before described, requires more 
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difierent preparation than morocco, on account of ita si 
and absorbing nature. As a foundation or groundwor 
paste of different degrees of strength ia used, according i» 
the varioaa work required. 

Calf booka have generally a morocco lettering piece of |) 
different colour to the calf on the back for the title, 
is, however, optional, and mity or may not be uaed, acco 
ing to taste. Leather lettering pieces have a great tendeniq 
to peel off, especially if the book be exposed to a hot atmoi 
phore, or if the past* baa been badly made, so that it i 
perhaps better if the calf itself be lettered. There is H 
doubt that a better effect is produced in a bookcase yfhet 
a good assortment of coloured lettering pieces are plac 
on the variously coloured backs, and the titles ci 
easily read than if they were upon light or sprinkled calffl 
but where wear and tear bavo to be studied, as in pubH 
libraries, a volume should not have any letter 
All such books should be lettered on their natural grounct^ 

For lettering pieces, take morocco ' of nny colour, accord" 
ing to fancy, and having wetted it to facilitate the n 
pare it down as thin and as evenly as possible. Cut it t 
size of the panel or space it is intended to fit, Wbec 
truly, pare the edges all round, paste it well, put it on 
place and rub well down. Should the hook require tw 
pieces — or one for the title, and one for the volume t 
contents — it is better to vary the colours. 1 must cauti 
the workman not to allow the leather to con 
joint, as by the frequent opening or movin 
the edge of the leather will become loose, 
plan as a, aubstitnte for lettering pieces i 
calf either dark brown or black, thus savin 
a little more time. Whi 
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' Uther leathers are often oaed instead of morocco, even paper; 
fact a specially prepared paper ia largely sold in Germany for tf 
purpose. 
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piecea are dry, mark the back, head and tail, for the pallets 
r other tools with a folding-stick. Apply with a bmah 
? the back. With a thick folding- stick, 
with the handle of aji old tooth bmah, which ia better, rub 
the paste into the back. Before it has time to dry, take 
the overpln.3 off with rather a hard sponge, dipped in thin 
paste-water. The learner will perhapa wonder why paate of 
full strength shonld be used for the back, and only paste- 
water for the sides. The reason is, that through the 
stretching of the leather over the back in covering, the 
pores are more open, and conseqnently reqnire more filling 
np to make a firm ground. Much depends upon the 
groundwork being properly applied; and a general caution 
with regard to the working in general may not be here 
fwniss. Finishing, above alt other departments, demands 
perfect cleanliness. A book may have the most graceful 
designs, the tools be worked perfectly and clearly, but be 
aptoiled by having a dirty appearance. See that eveiything 
ia clean — paste-water, size, glaire, sponges, and bmshes. 
Do not lay any gold on until the preparation he perfectly 
dry, or the gold will adhere and cause a dirty yellow stwin 
where wiped off. 

Shonld the calf book he intended to have only a pallet 
alongside the bauds, it is only necessary, when the paste- 
wash is quite dry, to glaire that portion which is to be gilt ; 
this is nsually done with a camel's hair brnsh, by laying 
on two coats. When dry, cut the gold into strips, and take 
one up on the pallet and work it on the calf. This is 
what is termed calf neat. The band on each aide is gilt, 
leaving the rest of the leather in its natural state. Some 
instead of leaving them dead or 
irely according to taste, whether 
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Pnt on lettering piece. Wlien dry, paste 
and paete-wash the back. When ^ain dr 
Young's patent aize, melt it in a pipkin with a little water 
and apply it with a sponge. Lay this on very evenly with 
a very soft sponge, and be particular that it is perfectly 
clean, so that no stains be left. When the size is done 
with, put it on one side for future use. This size should 
not be taken its fall strength, and when warmed again 
some more water should be added to make up for evapora- 
tion. When the coat of size has dried, apply two coata of 
glaire. The first must be dry before the second is applied, 
and great care must be taken that the sponge is not passed 
over the same place twice, or the previous preparation 
will be taken off. It is now ready for fiuisbing. Cut the 
gold to proper size ; rub a little lard over the whole of the 
back with a little cotton wool. This veqnires great atten- 
tion. Very little mnat be put on light or green calf, aa 
these colourB are stained very readily. Take the gold up 
on a cotton pad ; lay it carefully down on the hack; breathe 
on the gold, and press down again. If there he any places 
where the gold is broken, thoy must be mended. Now take 
a two-line fillet ; heat it so that it hisses when placed in 
the cooling pan or the sancer with the wet rag in it, and 
pun it the whole length of the back on the line made before 
paste -washing. Do this on both sides, and rub the gold 
off with the gold-rag up to the line on the outside. Take 
a two-line pallet, and work it on each side of the bands. 
Work the morocco lettering piece last, as it reijuires leas 
heat. The centre piece of each panel must now be worked. 
Impress the tools firmly but quickly. The comer tools next ; 
work them from the centre or sides, using the right baud 
comers as a guide, and judging the distance by the left 
ones. The press must be turned when it is required to 
the left sidt to the right hand in working the 
requisite pallets may now be worked to finish the 
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head and tail. As a rale these are worked when the i 
liTie pallet is imprinted. 

Calf requires very quick working. The tools should i 
be held over the various places too long, or the heat * 
destroy the adherent properties of the albumen, 
morocco time does not signify so much, as the heat u 
not 80 great. 

Mitred back must be prepared the same way as for " 
up back," and the mitreing is to be done fls esplaine 
working morocco. As before stated, this is superior ^ 
and requires more skill ; takes longer, but looks much 
better: each panel should be an exact facsimile of the rest. 
If the tools do not occupy precisely similar places in each 
panel, the result will be very unsatisfactory, and an evi- 
dence of a want of skill. When the backs lire finished, 
rub the gold off with the gold-rag, and clear off any resi- 
with the india-rubber. Be very careful that every 
particle of the surplus gold be cleaned off, or the delicate 
iinea of the ornaments will be obscure and ragged in 
appearance. 

The book is now ready for lettering. Set the type up in 
the case, and work it carefully in a perfectly straight line 
overthe back. The whole of the back is now to be polished 
with the polishing iron, which must be perfectly clean and 
bright before it is used. Prepare a board from an old calf 
binding, by rubbing some fine emery or charcoal and lard 
over the leather side of it. By robbing the ii'on over this 
prepared surface it will acquire a bright polish. It must 
be used over the back by holding it lightly, and giving it an 
oblong circular motion. Go over every portion of the back 
with very even pressure, so that no part may be made more 
glossy than another. The polishing iron should be used 
rather warmer than the tools. If the iron he too hot the 
glaire will tarn white ; if too cold the polish will be dull. 
The grease upon the leather will be quite sufficient to make 
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the polisher glide easily over the surface, but the operation 
must be rapidly and evenly done. All light and green calf 
require less heat than any other kinds. These will turn 
black if the iron be in the least degree too hot. 

It is in finishing the sides that the workman can show 
his good taste and skill. The sides should be always in 
keeping with the back; or, more strictly speaking, the 
back should be in keeping with the sides. Before the sides 
can be finished, the inside of the boards must occupy our 
attention. With a " run-up " back, the edge of the leather 
round the end papers is to be worked either in blind or 
have a roll round it in gold. In any case it should be 
paste-washed. If for blind, the roll is to be heated and 
worked round it; if for gold, it must be glaired twice. 
The gold, cut into strips, is to be taken up on the roll 
and worked, and the overplus taken ofE with the gold-rag 
as before directed. Extra work, such as mitred work, 
should have some lines, or other neat design impressed. 
Paste-wash the leather, and when dry glaire twice. When 
again dry lay on the gold all round, and work the roll 
or other fillets, or such other tool that may be in keeping 
with the exterior work. When the gold has been wiped 
off, the leather should be polished with the polishing 
iron. 

The outside must now be finished. Are the sides to be 
polished, or left plain ? If they are not to be polished, 
paste-wash the whole of the side up to the edge of the back 
carefully, then glaire only that portion which is to be gilt. 
Generally a two-line fillet only is used round the edge, so 
that the width of the fillet or roll must determine the width 
to be glaired. When glaired twice and dry, take up the 
gold on the fillet or roll and work it evenly and straightly 
round the edge. The comers where the lines meet are next 
to be stopped by working a small rosette or small star on 
theuL Clean off any gold that may be on the side, and 
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work B, small dotted or pia-head roll at the edge of i 
glaire. This will cover and coccea! the edge. 

Extra calf books generally have tbe sides polialu 
Paste-waah the Bides all over, and when dry size Ihst 
Hold the book, if amall, in the left hand, if large, I 
on the press and work the sponge over 
cnlar direction, so that the size may be laid on as evenly 
as possible. Be very careful that it does not froth ; should 
it do so, squeeze the sponge out as dry as possible, and fill 
it anew with fresh size. Some workmen work the sponge 
np and down the book, bat if this be not done very evenly it 
produces streaks. The finisher will find he can lay a more 
even coating on by using the sponge in a circular direc- 
tion. Allow this to dry by leaving the book with boards 
extended. When perfectly dry glaire once. This will be 
found anfBcient, as the size gives body to the glaire. 
When sizeing and glairing, be BiSsured that the book be 
laid down with the boards extended on a level surface ; 
if the book be not level, the size or glaire will run down 
to the lowest portion of the surface, and become unequally 
distributed. The gold is now to be laid on the i-eapective 
places, either broad or narrow, according to the nature of 
the finishing or width of tbe rolls. As a general rule, the 
aides of the better class of calf books have nothing more 
than a three-line round tbe edge and mitred in tiie comers. 
This is, however, quite a matter of taste. Some have a 
border of fancy rolls, bnt never any elaborate pattern ae 
in morocco work. To finish the sides, place the hook in 
the finishing press with the boards extended, so that they 
may reat on the press. This will afford greater facility 
for working the fillets, rolls, and tools necessary to complete 
the design on each side. The finishing press being a small 
one, can be easily turned round as eaob edge of the 
border is finished. 

To polish the sides, place the book on its side on some 
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soft snrface, sach as a board covered with baize, and kept 
for the purpose. Use the lai^e and heavy polishing iron, 
hot and clean. Rub or work the iron quickly and firmly 
over the sides, first from the groove towards the foredge, 
and then in a contrary direction, from the tail to the head, 
by turning the volume. The oil or grease applied to the 
flover previous to laying on the gold will be sufEcient to 
allow the polisher to glide easily over the surface. Polish- 
ing has also the effect of smoothing down the burr formed 
on the leather by the gilding tools, and bringing the imprea- 
aions slightly to the surface. The iron must be held very 
evenly, ao that the centre of the iron may be the working 
portion. If held sideways the edge of the iron will indent 
the leather. The heat mast be sufficient to give a polish. 
It must be remembered that if the iron is too hot it will 
canae the glaire to turn white. The temperature must be 
well tested before it be applied to the cover. A practised 
finisher can generally tell the proper heat on holding the 
iron at some little distance from his face, by the heat 
radiated from the iron. Calf books should be pressed, 
whether polished or not. 

Pressing. — Plates of japanned tin or polished horn are 
proper for this purpose. Put preasing tins between the 
book and the mill-boards ; the tins must be up to the joint. 
Now place one of the japanned plates on the side level with 
the groove ; turn book and japanned plate over carefally 
together, ao that neither shifts ; place another of thi 
polished plates on the top of the book, thus pis 
book between two polished surfaces. Put the book into tlie 
standing press, and screw down tightly. Leave 
hours. When pressed sufficiently, take the book out, and 
the aidea be polished, varnish them. 

Make a little pad of cotton wool, saturate the lower 
portion with varnish ; rub it on a piece of waste paper 
equalize the varnish, then work the pad over the aide 
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quickly as possible in a circular direction. Rene^ i 
wool with varnish for the other aide. Enough i 
taken on the pB.d tn varcieh the whole aide, or the deU 
caused by renewing the varnish on the cotton will c 
etreaked surface. When the vamiah is perfectly dry — i 
few minutes will BufBce — the book must be again presse 
To do this, mb the gold-rag, which is greased, over the 
sides, this will prevent the sides from sticking to the 
polished plates, Plac« the book between the plates as 
before, leaving out the pressing tins, and place in the 
standing press. Only little pressure must now he given ; 
if the press be screwed down too tightly the plates will 
stick to the book. The varnish must be of good quality, 
and perfectly dry, or the result will be the same. Half 
an hour in the preaa will be found quite long enough. 
Should the plates stick, there is no other remedy than 
washing off the varnish with spirits of wine, and the glaire 
aad size with wiurm water, and carefully re-preparing the 
surface as before. This ia, however, an accident that 
cannot happen if due car© and judgment be exercised. 

Oraininij. — Graining is now used very much on calf 
books. It may be properly considered as a blind orna- 
ment. It is done by means of wooden, or, better still, 
copper plates cut out in various patterns, so as to form 
small squares, scales of fish, or an imitation of morocco. 
Place the volume between two of these plates, level to 
the groove of the back, in the standing press ; screw 
down tightly. The pressure should be equal over the 
whole surface. Nothing looks worse than a Iwld impres- 
sion in one place and a slight one in another, so that it is 
rather important that it be evenly pressed ; a second appli- 
cation of the plates is impracticable. Graining has the ad- 
vantage of hiding any finger-marka that may accidentally 
be on the calf, and also partly conceals any imperfections 
in the leather. 
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The state of the weather must in a great measure guide 
the finisher as to the proper number of volumes he ought 
to prepare at one time. The leather should always be a 
little moist, or, in other words, rather fresh. In winter 
double the number of books may be prepared, and the 
gold laid on, than the dryness of a summer's day will 
permit. If books are laid on over night the tools must 
be used very hot in working them the next morning, or 
the gold will not adhere. During summer, flies will eat 
the glaire from various places while the book is lying or 
standing out to dry, so that constant vigilance must be 
kept to avoid these pests. 

Russia is prepared in the same way as calf, but is 
usually worked with more blind tools than gold, and 
the sides are not as a rule polished, so that the size and 
glaire are dispensed with, except on those parts where it is 
to be finished in gold ; those portions need be only paste- 
washed and glaired once, without any size. 

Firdshing with Dry Fr&paration. — The dry preparation is 
used for silk, velvet, paper, or any other material that would 
be stained by the employment of the wet process. There 
are a number of receipts in the trade and in use. 

Take the white of eggs, and dry by spreading it some- 
what thickly over glass plates, taking care to preserve it 
from dust. When dry it will chip off readily, if the glass 
has been previously very slightly oiled or greased. It must 
not be exposed to more heat than 40^ Beaum., or the 
quality of the albumen will be destroyed. The dried mass 
is to be well powdered in a porcelain mortar. 

Or, take equal portions of gum mastic, gum sandrac, 
gum arabic, and powder them well in a mortar. This 
powder, if good work be desired, must be ground into an 
impalpable powder. When powdered put it into a box or 
bottle, and tie three or four thicknesses of fine muslin 
over the mouth. By tapping the inverted box, or shaking 
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it over the lines or letters, the dnst will fall throngh in a 
'fine shower. The powder ehould fall only on the part to be 
gilt. Cut the gold into Btrips, take it up npon the tool, 
and work rather hot. The OTerplns of the powder can be 
brnahed away when the finishing ia completed. Pinisliing 
powder is now sold commerciaily. 

Velvet is very seldom finished beyond having the title 
put on, and this shonld be worked in blind brat and with 
moderately large letters, or the pile will hide them. 

8ilh is finished more easily, and can, if care be taken, 
have rather elaborate work pnt opon it. In such a case, 
the lines or tools, whi<jb mnst be blind^-in first, may be 
glaired. For this purpose the glaire must be pnt in a 
saucer or plate in the free air for a day or two, so that a 
certain amount of water or moistnre of the glaire may be 
evaporated ; bnt it mnst not be too stiff so as to prevent 
the brash going freely over the stufE. Great care, however, 
must be taken, or the glaire vrill spread and canso a atoin. 
A thin coat of paste-water will give silk a body and keep 
the glaire from spreading to a certain extent, but I think 
the best medium for silk ia the dry one, and it is always 
ready for instant use. In using glaire the gold is laid on 
the silk, bnt on no acoonnt mnat any oil or lard be robbed 
on it for the temporary holding of tlie gold. Rnb the parts 
intended for the gold with the finger (passed through the 
hair), or with a clean rag lig-htly oiled, and when the tools 
are re-impreased a clean piece of fiannel should be used to 
wipe off the anperflnoua gold. 

Blocking has been used lately on ailk with some sncceas 
in Germany. The blocking plate ia taken out of the press, 
and the gold is laid on it, and then replaced in the press. 
The finishing powder ia freely distributed over the silk 
side, which is laid on the bed of the press. On polling 
the lever over, the block descends and imprints the design 
the ailk. Thia process may be applied to velvet, 
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bub velvet never takes the sharpness of the design on 
account of the pile, so that as a role it is left in its natural 

Velhim,. — The Dntch, as it nation, appear to have been 
the first to bind books in vellum. It was then a simple 
kind of casing, with hollow backs, A later improvement 
of theirs was that of sewing the book on donble raised cords, 
and making the book with a tight back, similar to the way 
in which onr flexible books are now done, showing the raised 
bands. The ornamentation was entirely in blind, both on 
the back and sides, and the tools used were of a very solid 
character. 

This art of binding in vellum seems to be entirely lost at 
the present day; its imperishable nature is indeed its only 
reoommendation. It has little beauty ; is exceedingly hai^h ; 
and little variety can be produced even in the finishing. 

There are two or three kinds of vellam prepared from 
calf skins at the present day, thanks to the progress of 
invention. First, we have the prepared or artist's vellum, 
with a very white artificial surface ; then the Oxford vellum, 
the surface of which is left in its natural state ; the Aoman 
vellum, which has a darker appearance. Parchment is aa 
inferior animal membrane prepared from sheepskins after 
the manner of vellum, and this is very siicceasfnlly imitated 
by v^etable parchment, made by inimersing unsized paper 
for a few seconds in a bath of diluted oil of vitriol. This 
preparation reaerables the animal parchment bo closely that 
it is not easy to distinguish the dii^erence. It is used 
very extensively in France for wrappering the better 
class of literature, instead of issuing them in cloth ae is the 
custom here. 

The method of finishing vellum is altogether different 
to leather. On account of its very hard and compact 
natare, it requires no other ground or preparation than 
glaire for gold work. 
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The cover shonld be very carefally washed with a aoft 
sponge and clean water, to clean off any dirt or finger- 
mafke, and to make the book look a.s fresh as poeaible. 
This washing must be very carefully done by going over 
the sarftice as few times as possible. Tbia cantion applies 
partionlaj-ly to the prepared or artist vellum, as each wash- 
ing will take off a, certain amount of the surface, so that 
the more it is damped and nibbed the more the surface 
will be disturbed and the beauty destroyed. It requires 
some experience to distingaish the flesh and leather sur- 
faces of prepared vellum, bnt this experience must be 
acquired, because it is absolutely necessary that the leather 
aide shoald be ontward when the book is covered, for two 
reasons : the ffesh side is more fibrous, and adheres better 
to the boards than the leather side, and the leather side 
is less liable to have its surface disturbed in the process of 
washing. 

The parts that are to be gilt must be glaired, but as the 
glaire will show its presence, or, more strictly speaking, 
leave rather a dirty mark, the tools should first he worked 
in blind, and the glaire laid on carefully np to their outer 
edge. When dry, lay the gold on and work the tool in. 
Let the tools be only moderately warm ; it too hot they 
will go through to the mill-board, leaving their mark as if 
they had been cut out with a knife. 

As a rule no very heavy tooling is ever put on vellum, 
the beauty lies in keeping the vellum as clean as possible. 
The tooling being, comparatively speaking, ou the surface, 
owing to the thinness of the skin, requires a very com- 
petent and clean workman to produce anything like good 
work on vellum. 

Vellum is of so greasy a nature that, if a title-piece of 
leather has to be put on, it will he found that there is a 
great difficulty in mttkiDg it adhere properly unless some 
apeoial precaution be taken. The best plan is to scmpe 
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the surface where the leather is intended to be placed 
with the edge of a knife. This will produce a rough and 
fibrous ground on which to place the pasted leather. This 
leather^ when dry, must be prepared with paste-water and 
glaire, in the same manner as with other books. 

In the foregoing instructions for finishing a book, the 
most that can be looked for towards teaching either the 
apprentice or the unskilled workman is to give him an idea 
how it is accomplished by practised hands. Pure taste, a 
correct eye, and a steady hand, are not given to all in 
common. The most minute instructions, detail by detail, 
cannot make a workman if Nature has denied these gifts. 
I have known men whose skill in working a design could 
not be excelled, but who could not be trusted to gild a back 
without instructions. Others, whose ideas of design were 
not contemptible, could not tool two panels of a back in 
perfect uniformity. Some also have so little idea of har- 
mony of colour, that without strict supervision they would 
give every volume the coat of a harlequin. In a word, a 
first-rate bookbinder is nascitur non fit, and although the 
hints and instructions I have penned may not be sufficient to 
make a workman, I trust they will be found of some value 
to the skilled as well as to the less practised craftsman. 

Blocking, — The growing demand for books that were at 
once cheap and pretty, became so strong, that mechanical 
appliances were invented to facilitate their ornamentation ; 
and thus we have the introduction of the present blocking 
press. 

I will not follow too closely the various improvements 
introduced at different periods, but roughly describe the 
blocking press, without which cheap bookbinding cannot 
be done at the present day. There can be no doubt that 
this press owes its extensive use to the introduction of 
publishers' cloth work. 

Formerly, when the covers of books were blocked, a 
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small lying' or other press waa used. The block, previongly 
heated, was placed on the book, and the screw or screws 
turned to get a sufficient pressure. It often happened 
that the pressure was either too nmch or too little r tbe 
block either hy the one accident sank into the leather too 
deeply, or by the other the gold failed to adhere, and it 
required a good workman to work a block properly. 

The first press to be noticed is a Balancier, having a 
moveable bed, a heating box, heated by means of red-hot 
irons, two side pillars to guide the box in a true line, and 
attached to it a screw connected at the top with a bar or 
arm, having at each extremity an iron ball. Tbe block, 
having been hsed to a plat-e at the bottom of the heated 
box, the side of the boob was laid down on tbe bed, and 
by swinging the arm round the block descended upon the 
book. The arm was then swung back, and the next book 
put into place. It will be seen that this incurred a great 
loss of time. 

The next improvement consisted in having a press that 
only moved a quarter circle, with almost instantaneous 
action ; and n,iiother improvement connected with the bed 
was, that by means of screws and gauges, when tbe block 
was once set, a boy or an inexperienced hand might with 
ease finish ofP hundreds of copies, nil with equal pressnre. 
By referring to the woodcut opposite, the press and its 
action will he seen and understood. The box may be 
heated with gas, and kept at a constant and regulated 
temperature the whole time of working. It can be ad. 
justed to any amount of pressnre, as it is regulated by the 
bed underneath. 

The next step in progress was the introduction of print- 
ing in different colours npon the cloth, and intermixing 
them with gold. Messrs, Hopkinsou and Cope's machines 
p- be mentioned. They are made to be driven by steam, 
and will print and emboas from 500 to 600 covers per 





hour, and are heated by ateiua or gas. The inking 
appamtnB is placed at the back of the press, so that 
while the workman is placing another cover, the ink 
roller, by automatic action, inks the block ready for the 
next impression. The inking or printing of the covers ia 
done withont heat, so, to avoid loss of time, an arrange- 

8 made that the heating box can be cooled 
diately by a stream, of water passed through it. 

Messrs. Kampe and Co. have just 
brought out a blocking machine, which 
they claim to be superior to any in 
the trade. It will block at the rate of 
700 to 8(J0 covers per hour. The 
pressure is obtained hy one of the 
laost powerful of mechanical appli- 
ances, and it can be adjusted to block 
either paper or leather. 

The tools required for blocking are 
called blocks or stamps. These may 
be composed of very small pieces, or 
may be of one block cut to the size of 
book. In any case, the block 
to be fiistsned to the moveable 
plate at the bottom of the heating box. To block the 
sides of & book, take a stout piece of paper and glue it 
upon a moveable plate.' Then take the book, and having 
set the blocks upon the side in exact position, place the 
side or board upon which are placed the blocks upon the 
bed of the blocking press, leaving the volume hanging 
down in front of the press. The bed is now to be fixed, 
so that the centre of the board is eia«tly under and in 
the centre of the heating box. When quite true, the 
sides and back gauges are fixed by screws. Pall the lever 
so that a slight pressure apoa the plate be given : release 
' ThB moveabla plate ia also cnHed the plalet 
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the press, and take oat the book and examine if all be 
correct. Some of the blocks maj require a small piece of 
paper as a pad, so as to increase the pressure, others to be 
shifted a little. Now glue the back of the stamps and 
replace them in their respective places. Place the whole 
nnder the top plate in the press, heat the box, and pull 
the lever over ; and let the book remain for some little time 
to set the glue. Take out the book, examine if perfectly 
square and correct, but replace it with a soft mill-board 
under the stamps, and pull down the press. The lever 
must remain over, and the blocks be under pressure until 
the glue is hardened. 

Another method is to glue upon the plate a piece of 
thick paper and mark upon it the exact size of the book 
to be blocked. Strike upon the plate from the size the 
centre, and from that any other lines that may assist in 
placing the blocks. Arrange the blocks upon the plate so 
as to form the design ; when correct, paste the blocks on 
their backs and replace them on the plate. When the 
paste adheres a little, turn the plate over and put it into 
the press. Apply heat to the box ; pull the lever over, and 
when the paste is set, regulate the bed and gauges. 

When the press is properly heated, throw back the lever ; 
take out the mill-board from under the stamp, and regulate 
the degree of pressure required by the side-screw under or 
over the bed. Place upon the bed the side to be stamped, 
hold it firmly against the guides with the left hand, and 
with the right draw the lever quickly to the front. This 
straightens the toggels and forces down the heating box, 
causing a sharp impression of the stamp upon the leather 
or other material. Throw or let the lever go back sharply, 
and take out the book. If the block be of such a design 
that it must not be inverted, the whole of the covers must 
be blocked on one side first, and the block tamed round 
for the other side, or the design will be upside down. 
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Work for blocking in gold does not require so mnoh 
body or preparation a8 if it were gilt by hand. Morocco 
can be worked by merely washing the whole surface with a 
little nrine or weak ammonia, but it is Eafer to use a coat 
of glftire and water mixed in proportion of one of the 
former to three of the latter. The heat should not bo 
great, and slowly worked. 

Calf should have a coat of milk and water or thin, paste- 
water as a ground, and when dry another of glaire. Both 
should bo laid on as evenly as possible ; but if only por- 
tions are to be gilt, such as a centre-piece, and the rest 
dead, the centre-piece or other design ahould be pencilled 
in with great care. The defiign should be lirst slightly 
blocked in blind BS a guide for the glairing. The edge of 
the glaire generally leavea a black or dark stain. The heat 
required for calf is greater than for morocco, and the 
working mast be done more quickly. 

Cloth requires no preparation whatever, the glue beneath 
and the coloured matter on the cloth gives qnite enough 
adhesiveness when the hot plate comes down for the gold 
to adhere. 

A great deal of taste may be displayed in the formation 
of patterns in this branch, but as publishers find that 
books that are tawdrily gilt are better liked by the public, 
they are, of course, very well satisfied if their books are 
well covered with gold. It would be well if those who 
have the principal charge of this work would strive, by the 
cultivation of elegant design, to correct the vitiated taste 
of the public, and seek by a study of classic omamenta' 
tion to please the eye and satisfy the judgment rather than 
to attract the vulgar bj glitter and gaudy decoration. 

However, of late years a great advancement has been made 
with pnbliahers' block work ; the samples given in the trade 
paper (" The Bookbinder " now " Bookmaker ") will pj'ove 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

Washing and Cleaning. 

The binder is often called upon to clean books ; to many he 
is a sort of Aladdin, who makes old books into new ; the 
consequence is that he often has placed in his hands a lot 
of dirty, miserable-looking books, and is expected to turn 
them into first-class copies. To renovate such books requires 
time and experience, and unfortunately very little is known 
among binders as a body about cleaning. Outside the 
trade, I am sorry to say, even less is known, for if a book be 
received from a binder bleached, it seems to satisfy the 
owner, and to be all that is desired. By such treatment of 
bleaching a quantity of lime is generally left in the paper, 
the goodness is destroyed, and naturally the paper must 
suffer in a short time. To test such treatment one has only 
to apply the tongue to the paper, it will at once absorb any 
moisture, as blotting paper does, and often the lime can be 
distinctly tasted. 

But books are often washed and given out to the binder 
to rebind in this state. In such a case it remains with the 
binder not to associate himself with the book; for if he 
rebinds such a book the stigma will attach itself to him 
when the period of rotting, falling to pieces, and other mis- 
fortunes has arrived. 

It is the practice of many who profess to wash books or 
prints to use chlorine at every washing ; this is not neces- 
sary; often a simple bath of hot water, with perhaps the addi- 
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tion of & little alam, is all that is required. Au import 
thing is to know the different kinds of stains when looki 
through the book; there may be many in one book, eaohfrom 
a different cause. In such a case it will be beat to go for tl 
majority, and to use the hath that will move thei 
the one bath la sufticient, but should there be any staaffll 
that are not touched these leaves must be treated again 

When there are stains of different character in the oa^ 
book, such as oil staans on i few leaves and ' 
stains in othe: parts the oil must be hrst lemoved tbeon^ 
bath will not touch both stains. 

Often when the bnth is used wrongly it will fix the s 
in the paper, and not remove it, the chemical used acting h 
a mordant. 

It is impossible for me to describe the various stains, tlii 
intelligence of the workman mnat be brought to bear c 
the subject ; and I advise a small memo, book be used to j<ii 
down the difficulties that may occur from time to ti 
so to act as a guide for future work ; to the use of such |j 
book I am enabled to lay before my readers the methods dj 
working with the various receipts collected in Franco a 
Germany, and nsed by me in my business. 

To wash a book it is absolutely necessary to pull it i 
pieces. Should there be much glue on the hack, 
difficulty arise in the pulling', tbe book may be treated as gi 
in Chapter II. : or sections of sis or eight sheets may b 
left tt^ether ; the hot water and soaking to which the b 
will be subjected in the washing will dissolve the glnt 
paste that may be on the back, and the sheets wiU readilv 
part whilst in the solution. Washing must be conduots 
with great care ; the handling of the wet sheets will dem 
the most delicate touch, for one can reasonably nndersta 
that paper left in water for twelve or more hours ii 
to be very tender. In nearly every case when a book ) 
I WBBbed it will be found necessary to size it : the s 
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gives back the body or goodness that the hot water and 
chemical has extracted. Often the virtne is extracted by 
damp, through the book being left in some damp situation, 
or by imperfect sizing the paper has first received ; in such 
cases, although the book may not require washing, sizing 
will be of benefit. 

Requisites, — The necessary articles required for washing, 
etc., are dishes. Those of porcelain are perhaps the best ; 
they may be bought at any photographic material dealers. 
If much work is done, it is advantageous to have a set or 
sets of two or three sizes. In using the various dishes, 
ample room should be given to allow the hands to enter the 
water and pick up the sheets or leaves without any danger of 
tearing. Should the pans be of such a size as to be too 
heavy to move when full of water, they may be emptied 
by means of a syphon, the short end of the syphon placed, 
in preference, at one of the comers of the dish, so as not to 
touch the sheets. The dishes may also be made of wood, 
lined with zinc or lead : for very large work these must be 
used, the porcelain are not made above a certain size. 

A kettle for boiling water in. 

A gas-stove, or substitute, for heating purposes. 

A peel, made of wood, to hang the sheets on the lines. 
The sheets are placed on the peel, from which they are 
transferred to the lines. 

Chloride of lime for solution of chloride of lime. — Make a 
saturated solution of chloride of lime by mixing intimately 
the Hme with water in a large jar. When clear the solution 
may be used. To every gallon of hot water take from this 
stock solution two or three ounces. 

Note. — Chlorine bleaches all vegetable matter. 

Hydrochloric add, also known as muriatic acid or spirits 
of salts (poison) 

Oxalic a^dd (poison). 

Potodered alum. 
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A hair sieve. This is not absolutely necessary, as a fine 
piece of linen will answer as well. 
Size I — 

(1). 1 quart of water. 

\ ounce of powdered alum. 
1 ounce of isinglass. 

1 scruple of soap. 

Simmer the whole for about one hour, then pass through 
a fine hair sieve or piece of linen. Use this whilst warm. 
(2.) 1 gallon of water. 
\ lb. of best glue. 

2 ounces of powdered alum. 
Simmer and use as above. 

(3). 1 quart of water. 

2\ ounces of isinglass. 
2 drachms of alum. 

Simmer the whole for about one hour, strain as above. 

It must be remembered that a size too strong in glue or 
isinglass is liable to make the paper too brittle ; again, some 
papers require a stronger size than others. 

(4). A size that may be used cold, and is recommended 
in France, to keep at hand and to use when only a single 
leaf requires sizing, such as when a name has been erased 
from a title-page, is as follows : — Boil about a quart of water 
in a saucepan. Whilst boiling, add about two oz. of shellac 
and \ oz. of borax; the borax will dissolve the shellac, which 
will be held in suspension ; the whole must then be passed 
through a fine hair sieve, or piece of linen, to rid it of all pieces 
or impurities. This will keep a very long time, and may be 
used over and over again. 

Gh:'eat care must be exercised that not too much shellac 
is used, or the paper will be rendered transparent. 
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Manipdlation. 

J)jist- — -The careful application of iadia-rabber or bread 
will generally take away all dnat. In naing india-rubber, 
hold the sheet or leaf down by the left hand, and rub gently 
away from it. If the rubber is used in a to and fro motion, 
there is great danger of the sheet doubling back and 
breaking. Tbe bread may be oaedin a circular motion; and 
if a book bo cleaned from dnst by thi.s means without 
pulling to pieces, all cmmbe must be brushed away from 
the back very carefully before closing the book, 

Water stains. — If the stains bo from water, the application 
of boiling water and alum will take them out. This stain 
is the one most usually found in books, it may be distin- 
guished from other stains by leaving a mark having a sharp 
edge. 

To take such a stain away, pull the book to pieces, strew 
on the bottom of the pan a handful of powdered alum, on 
this pour a quantity of boiling water. Immeree each sec- 
tion leaf by leaf in the liquid, and allow to remain for some 
houra. It may be found rather difficult to get the sheets 
to go under the water ; and as one cannot press tham under 
by hand, on account of the heat, make a substitute by 
wrapping strips of linen on tbe end of a piece of wood ; 
keep this handy, it will be found very usefnl ; being round 
at the end, and soft, it does not tear or go through the 
paper, as will anything sharp. 

The alum water will, after a time, become very dis- 
coloured ; this is only the stain and other dirt extracted from 
the paper j throw this away by tipping the diah, or by the nse 
of the syphon; add fresh water, either warm orcold, hat pre- 
ferably warm, to dissolve any exceaa of alum that may have 
soaked into the paper, and to further clear it. After a time 
the whole book may be taken out, placed between pressing 
boards, and excess of water prBaseA awa."^ V^ 'Oo.'s Na^vQ-t 
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press. The sections are then carefully opened, and hung 
upon lines or cords stretched across the workshop to dry. 
When dry, should the paper require it, pass the whole book, 
section by section, or leaf by leaf, through a size, press, and 
again hang up to dry. When dry, it will be ready for re- 
binding. It may happen that only a single leaf is stained ; 
do 7iot cut this out as is usually done, but wet a piece 
of fine string, which lay on the leaf as far in the back 
as possible; close the book and allow to remain a few 
minutes; the leaf may then be readily drawn out, the 
moisture of the string having made the paper soft where 
it was placed. It may then be cleaned, and when dry and 
pressed, replaced. 

Damvp stains may be treated as for water stains, but, as 
a rule, a book damaged by damp has little or no chance of 
being made good again. A book so damaged can only be 
strengthened by re-sizing or some artificial means. To re-size 
leaves that cannot be plunged into the solution, the sizing 
may be done with a soft brush. Place the leaf on a piece 
of glass or marble, and use the brush to the leaf as one 
would do in pasting ; when sized, lift the leaf up very gently 
and lay it out on paper to dry ; when dry, the reverse side 
is treated in like manner ; or a thin paper of a transparent 
character may be pasted over the pages, either on one or 
both sides. 

Mud. — Luckily a book stained with mud is not of frequent 
occurrence. Mud seems to be a combination of all that is 
objectionable, generally it is a mixture of iron and grease. 
Wash the leaf well in cold water, then in a weak solution of 
muriatic acid, after which, plunge in a weak solution of 
chloride of lime. Rinse well, dry, and size. Sometimes it 
will be necessary to wash the leaf with soap water. Make a 
soap solution, and gently go over the whole sheet with a 
soft brush, a shaving brush for instance ; this may be done 
bj- laying the leaf* on a slab of glass : use great care with 
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the brash, or the surface of the paper will be abraised ; after 
which, rinse well with water. 

Very often Buch staina, if fresh, will disappear if a, fine 
jet of water be allowed to play on the parts dirtied, the 
water being ejected throng-h a fine rose jet. 

Fo!e--marJ,v. — Books bo stained may generally be cleaned 
by immersing the leaves into a weak aolntion of hydro- 
chloric acid ; one mnst not make the batb too strong, ^ 
ounce of the acid to 1 pint of water, using the bath hot, will 
be found about right. Should the marks not give to this 
treatment, plunge the book, sheet by sheet, into a, weak bath 
of chlorine water. The book may be left in for some honre, 
taken out and replaced in the hydrochloric bath ; after a 
half bonr it may be rinsed with cold water, hnng up to dry, 

Finger-Tnarks, commonli/ call&l " thumb-T)i,arks." — These 
are the most difficult to erase, the dirt being generally of a 
greasy nature, and forced into the fibres of the paper. Make 
a jelly of white or curd soap, apply to the stain, and leave it 
on for Bome time, then wash away gently by means of a 
soft brash mhila the leaf is in cold water ; this will, as a rule, 
take all, or nearly ail, away. A slight rinsing in vary 
weak acid water, again with cold water, and when dry size. 

Blood stains. — The leaves stained must be plunged into 
cold water ; when thoroughly soaked, the stains may be 
washed with a soft brush charged with soap, then well rinsed 
with water again. Dry. 

If hot water be used, the heat renders the albumen of the 
blood insoluble, and the stain will be difficult to ei'ase. 

Ink stains {writing). — Some inks are more difficult to 
erase than others. As a rule ink gives way if the writing 
be treated with a solution of oxalic acid, and afterwards to 
a weak solution of chloride of lime. It is perhaps better 
immerse the whole leaf in the solution, as the li: 
likely to bleach and leave a mark ; the l«»£ ifeQ-tWi.' 
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case be plunged in warm water afterwards, to wash away 
the lime and acid, and, after drying, it should be sized. 

Ink stains (marking ink, silver) may be removed by 
a solution of tincture of iodine ; nitrate of silver, the basis 
of the ink, is changed into iodide of silver, this is then 
treated w ith a solution of cyanide of potassium. It may per- 
haps be necessary to repeat this two or three times; when 
quite dissolved out, it must be well washed. As the cyanide 
is a deadly poison, one may subsitute hyposulphite of sodvimi. 

Fat stains, — (1.) Place a piece of blotting-paper on each 
side of the stain, apply a hot polishing iron very carefully 
to the paper ; this will, in most cases, melt the fat, which 
will be absorbed by the blotting-paper. 

(2.) Scrape pipe clay, or French chalk, which place on 
the stain, then use the hot iron. The iron must not be 
used too hot, or the paper will be scorched; a piece of 
paper should always be placed between the iron and 
the leaf stained. The powder may be afterwards brushed 
away. 

(3.) May be removed by washing the leaf with ether, 
or benzoline, placing a pad of blotting-paper under and over 
the leaf, dabbing the benzoline or ether on the spot with a 
piece of cotton wool. This process must not be conducted 
near a flame, both are highly inflammable. 

(4) A mixture of 1 part nitric acid, 10 parts water, is 
useful in many instances for oil stains. When erased, 
plunge the whole sheet or leaf into water, changing the 
water several times. Dry and size. 

Ink. — When the writing-paper has been made from 
inferior rags bleached with excess of chlorine the best ink 
becomes discoloured. 

Beviving old writings, — (1.) Brush the paper over care- 
fully with a solution of sulpho-cyanide of potassium (lin 20). 
Then, while still damp, hold over a dish containing hot 
muriatic acid ; the writing will develop deep red. 
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(2.) Wash the writing with a very weak solation of 
hydrochloric ficid, then carefully apply infasion of galls. 

(3.) For letters that have been in aea water, wash wit 
warm water to remove the salt, then soak in weak solntion 
of gallic acid, about 3 grains to the ounce. If this doea not 
make the writing legible enough, wash thoroughly in clean 
water, and soak in a solation of protoBulphate of iron, 10 
graina to the ounce. 

To reetore ivriting effa^d hy chlorine. — (1.) Expose tha 
writing to the vapour of sulphoret of ammooia, or dip it 
into a solution of the snlphuret. 

(2.) Ferro-cyanide of potaasitim, 5 parts. 
Water, 85 parts. 

Dissolve an d immerse the paper in the fluid, then slightly 
acidulate the aolution with sulphuric acid. 

Guitand discovered that sulphuret of ammonia and pms- 
aiate of potash revives writing effaced by oxymuriatio acid. 

To restoTB MSS. faded hy time. — A moderately concen- 
trated solution of tannin washed overthe paper. The MS. 
to be carefully dried. 

To preserve drawinga or mamiscTipte. — Mix with eveiy 100 
parts of collodion 2 parts of sterine. Place the paper in 
question on a perfectly level and even aurface, such as a 
marble table or large slab of glass. Give the paper a 
thin coat of this collodion, and in about twenty minutes it 
will be protected by a transparent, brilliant, and imperish- 
able envelope. 

To fix drawings or pencil marhs. — Pass the paper through 
a bath of thin size, made either from gelatine or isinglass; 
or a bath of gkim milk. 

To render paper waterproof. — Take of borax 100 parts, 
water 2,250 parts ; boil, and while stirring, grad ually add 
powdered shellac 300 parts. When the whole is dissolved, 
strain through muslin. This will keep a long time and 
may be bottled. 
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To render pa/per incombustible. — Pass the paper through 
a strong solution of alum, and hang up to dry. 

The following, taken from the '' English Mechanic," June 
19th, 1874, is, I think, of great use to the professional 
restorer of old books, and will give the binder an idea of 
what has to be done sometimes : — 
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" M. Rathelot, an officer of the Paris Law Courts, has 
succeeded in an ingenious manner in transcribing a number 
of the registers which were burnt during the Commune. 
These registers had remained so long in the fire that each 
of them seemed to have become a homogeneous block, 
more like a slab of charcoal than anything else ; and when 
an attempt was made to detach a leaf it fell away into 
powder. 

'* He first cut ofE the back of the book ; he then steeped 
the book in water, and afterwards exposed it, all wet as it 
. was, to the heat at the mouth of a warming pipe (calori- 
fere). The water as it evaporated raised the leaves one by 
one, and they could be separated, but with extraordinary 
precaution. Each sheet was then deciphered and tran- 
scribed. The appearance of the pages was very curious — 
the writing appeared of a dull black, while the paper was 
of a lustrous black, something like velvet decorations on a 
black satin ground, so that the entries were not difficult to 
decipher." 

Insects, — A library has generally three kinds of enemies 
to be guarded against, viz. : insects, dampness, and rats or 
mice.^ 

Everyone is supposed to know how to guard against 
dampness and rats or mice. Several means are known 
how to keep insects at a distance. The first consists in the 

' BladeSy in his " Enemies of Books," includes bookbinders. 
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proper choice of woods for the book-case : these are cedar, 
cypress, mahogany, sandal, or very dry and sound oak. 
All these are compact or of very strong aroma, and are such 
as insects do not like to pierce. Another source of danger 
is the use of chemicals in the binding of books. 

The insects that make ravages in books multiply very 
rapidly, and very few libraries are free from them. The 
microscopic eggs that are left by the female give birth to 
ft small grub, which pierces the leather boards and book 
for its nourishment, and to get to the air. These are 
familiarly called bookworms, but by the scientific world 
they are known as hypothejiemits eruditus wkich eats the 
leather, and anobinm striatum, which bores through the 
paper. The larvte of the dertnestee also attack wood aa well 
as books. 

An instance of how these insects were once managed : — 
M. Pabbroni, Director of the Mnsenm of Florence, who 
possessed a magnificent library, found, after a year's ab- 
sence, in the wood and furniture, great havoc made by 
insects, and his books spoilt by the larvre, so much so that 
it gave a fair promise of the total destruction of the whole, 
unless he could find a taethod to exterminate the pests. 
He first painted the holes over with was, but shortly after 
he foand new worms which killed every particle of wood 
they tonched. He plunged the ordinary wood in arsenic 
and oil, and other portions he anointed once every month 
with olive oil, in which he had boiled arsenic, until the 
colour and odour announced that the solution was perfect. 
The number then diminished. But a similar method could 
not be employed for books. M. Fabbroni resolved to 
anoint the back and sides with aquafortis ; in an instant 
the der-mnstes abandoned their habitation, and wandered to 
the wood ; the oil having evaporized they commenced to 
develop again, and again began their attacks on the newly 
boand books. He saw amongst the Tna.n.-5 Byy\^i\«»?p^ gro^ 
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lemaimng intact^ and on inqniiy foond that tmpentnie 
had been used in the paste. He then ordered that for the 
f ntnre all paste should be mixed with some snch poison. 
This precantion had the hen^icial result. 

It is not only in Europe that these worms make such 
ravages in libraries. In the warmer climes thej- appear to 
be even more dangerous. And it is a fact that certain 
libraries are almost a mass of dust^ by the books (and 
valuable ones) &lling to pieces. Nearly all authors on 
this subject agree that the paste which is used is the first 
cause, or a g^reat help, to all the waste committed bj these 
dangerous bibliophobes. Then something must be put into 
the paste which will resist all these insects and keep them 
at a distance. The most suitable for this is a mineral salt, 
such as alum or vitriol ; vegetable salts, such as potash, 
dissolve readily in a moist air and make marks or spots in 
the books. From experience, it is most desirable to banish 
everything that may encourage worms, and as it is Yery 
rare that persons who occupy themselves with books are 
not in want of paste, for some repairs or other, either to 
the bindings or to the books, subjoined is a method of 
preserving the paste and keeping it moist and free from 
insects. 

Alum, as employed by binders, is not an absolute pre- 
servative, although it contributes greatly to the preserva- 
tion of the leather. Besin as used by shoemakers is 
preferable, and in effect works in the same way ; but oil 
of turpentine has a greater effect. Anything of strong 
odour, like aniseed, bergamot, mixed perfectly but in small 
quantities, preserves the paste during an unlimited time. 

Or, make the paste with flour, throw in a small quantity 
of ground sugar and a portion of corrosive suhlvmate. The 
sugar makes it pliant and prevents the formation of crust 
on the top. The sublimate prevents insects and fermenta- 
tion. TMb salt does not prevent moisture, but as two or 
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three drops of oil ore safficient to prevent it, all causes of 
destmction are thus guarded against. This paste erpoeed 
to the air hardens without decomposition. If it ia kept 
an air-tight pot or jar, it will be always ready, withont any 
other preparation. 

Books placed in a library should be thoroughly dusted 
two or three times a year, not only to keep them in all 
their freshness, but also to prevent any development of 
insects and to examine for signs of dampness. The inte- 
rior of 11 book also asks that care, which nnfortnnately 
neglected very often. After having taken a book from, 
the shelves it should not be opened before ascertaining if 
the top edge be dusty. If it is a book that has had the 
edge cnt, the dust should be removed with a soft duster, 
OP simply blown off. If it is a book which has uncut 
edges it should be brushed with rather a hard brush. 
By this method in opening the volume one need not b*. 
afmid that the dirt will enter between the leaves and soil' 

fflue. — The best glue may be known by its paleness, bnt 
French glue is now manufactured of inferior quality, made 
pale by the use of acid, but whiuh on boiling turns almost 
black. Good glue immersed in water for a. day will not 
dissolve, but swell, while inferior will partly or wholly do. 
BO, according to quality. 

In preparing glue, a few cakes should be broken info 
pieces and placed in water for twelve hours, then hoiled and 
tnmed out into a pan to get cold; when cold, pieces may 
be cut out and placed in the glue-pot as wanted, 
naturally refers to when large quantities are used, but 
small portions may be boiled in the glue-pot after soakinj 

Glue loses a great deal of its strength by frequent 
melting. It should always be used ha hot as possible. 
Mioe glue or paste. — By mixing rice flfl^u \\s.tvtM^^i 
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cold water, and then gently boiling it, a beautifully white 
and strong paste is made. It dries almost transparent, and 
is a most useful paste for i&ne or delicate work. 

Paste. — For ordinary purposes paste consists simply of 
flour made into a thin cream with water and boiled. 
It then forms a stiffish mass, which may be diluted 
with water so as to bring it to any required condition. 
It is sometimes of advantage to add a little common 
glue to the paste. Where paste is kept for a long time, 
various ingredients may be added to prevent souring 
and moulding. A few cloves form perhaps the best pre- 
servative for small quantities ; on the larger scale carbolic 
acid may be used ; salicylic acid is also a good preservative, 
a few grains added to the freshly prepared paste will 
entirely prevent souring and moulding. 

Paste is now made on a commercial scale by various 
Paste Cos., who send it out to all parts. The paste is 
exceedingly good, and keeps a long time. 

Photographs, — A few words respecting the treatment of 
photographs may not be out of place here. 

To remove a photograph from an old or dirty mount, the 
surplus of the mount should be cut away ; it should then 
be put into a plate of cold water and be allowed to float ofF. 
A little warm water will assist in its coming away more 
easily, but should it not do so, the photograph has probably 
been mounted with a solution of india-rubber, and in that 
case, by holding it near the fire, the rubber will soften, and 
the print may easily be peeled off. 

Very hot water is likely to set up a reaction if the prints 
were not well washed by the photographer when first sent 
out. 

In mounting photographs, white boards should, as a rule, 
be avoided, because the colour of the boards is more pure 
than the lights of the photograph, and deaden the effect. 
A toned or tinted board is more suitable. 
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They shoald be damped, and evenly trimmed and pEksted 
all over witli thin best glue or starch, and well rnbbed 
down with ii piece of clean paper over tlie print. If any of 
the glae or starch, oozea out from the sides, it shonld be 
wiped off with a clean damp sponge. As photographs lose 
their gloss in mounting, they mnst be rolled afterwards in 
order to restore it. A special machine is used for this. 

Bat it may be wished to introduce the silver print with- 
out mounting on a board. To do so, and to keep the print 
straight, paste a very thin paper on the back, stretching 
the" paper well ; this will counteract the pulling power 
albucnen has, and the print will, if this be done properly, 
remain perfectly straight and not curl up. 

Albtitneii. — Desiccated egy;-albnmen ia now well known 
in the market in the form o£ powder. Three teaspoonfttls of 
cold water added to every J teaspoonful of powder repre- 
sents the normal consistency of egg-albumen.' 

The manufacture of egg-albumen in the neigbbonrhood 
of Moscow is carried on in tbe houses of the country people. 
The albumen however is generallyroughly prepared and of 
bad appearance, and often spoils. But egg-albamen is also 
produced on a manufacturing scale in the neighbourhood 
of Korotscha, the largest establishment there numbering 
sixty to seventy workwomen, using about eight million 
eggs yearly, other establishments using less in proportion. 

Albumen is also largely manufactured from blood ; 5 
oxen or 20 sheep or 34 calves are said to yield the ai 
quantity of dry albumen, viz., 2 lbs. In producing blood- 
albumen for commerce, the objects borne in mind are the 
attainment of a substanoe whose solution is free from 
colour, possesses coagulation, and which is 

To prevent tools, machines, etc., Jrovn, rvsting. — Boiled 
linseed oil, if allowed to dry on polished tools, will keep them 

' 9ee Chapter od Fioishing—" AlbimA^V 
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from mating ; the oil forms a coat over them which excludes 
contact from air. 

Dissolve I oz. of camphor in 1 lb. of lard ; take off the 
scam, and mix as much blacklead as will give the mixture 
an iron coloor. All kinds of machinery, iron or steel, if 
rubbed over with this mixture, and left on for 24 hours, and 
then rubbed with a linen cloth, will keep clean for months. 

To deem silver mountiiigs, — To restore the colour of tar- 
nished silver clasps, etc., boil the goods, either silver or 
plated, in enough water to cover them. For every pint of 
water put into it 2 ounces of carbonate of potash and a 
i lb. of whiting. After boiling them for about a quarter of 
an hour, clean with a leather, brush, and whiting. They 
will then look as good as new. 

To clean sponges, — Soak the sponge well in diluted 
muriatic acid for twelve hours. Wash well, then immerse 
in a solution of hyposulphate of soda to which a few drops 
of muriatic acid has been added a few moments before. 
When sufficiently bleached, wash well, and dry in a current 
of air. 



GLOSSARY 

OF THE 

1 

TECHNICAL TERMS AND IMPLEMENTS USED IN 

BOOKBINDING. 



All- ALONG. — When a volume 
is sewed, and the thread 
passes from kettle-stitch to 
kettle-stitch, or from end to 
end in each sheet, it is said 
to be sewed " ail-along." 

Arming press. — A species of 
blocking press used by hand ; 
so callea rrom the use of it to 
impress armorial bearings on 
the sides of books. 

Asterisk. — A star used by 
printers at the bottom of the 
pages meant to supply the 
places of those cancelled [see 
also Cancel). 

Backing boards.— Used when 
backing and for forming the 
groove. They are made of 
very hard wood, and some- 
times faced with iron ; are 
thicker on the edge intended 
to form the groove than upon 
the edge that goes towards 
the foredge, so that the whole 
power of the lying press may 
be directed towards the heudk. 

Backing hammer.— The ham- 
mer used for backing and 
rounding ; it has a broad flat 
face similar to a shoemaker's 
hammer. 

Backing machine. — A ma- 
chine for backing cheap work. 



Bands. — The cord whereon the 
sheets of a volume are sewn. 
When a book is sewn "flexi- 
ble" the bands appeaj* upon 
the back. When the back is 
sewn so as [to imbed the cord 
in the back, the appearance 
of raised bands is produced 
by gluing narrow strips of 
leather across the back before 
the volume is covered. 

Band driver.— A blunt chisel 
used in forwarding, to correct 
any irregularities in the bands 
of flexible backs. 

Band nippers.— Flat pincers 
used for nipping up the band 
in covering. 

Beading.— The small twist 
formed when twisting the silk 
or cotton in head-banding. 

Beating hammer.— The heavy 
short-handled hammer used 
in beating (generally about 
10 lbs.). 

Beating stone.— The bed on 
which books are beaten. 

Bevelled boards.— Very 
heavy boards with bevelled 
edges ; used for antique work. 

Bleed. — When a book has beer 
cut down into the print it i 
said to have been bled. 

Blind-tooled.— When a 1k» 
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without being gilt, it is said 
to be " blind-tooled " or " an- 
tique." 

Blocking press. — Another and 
more general term for the 
arming press; one of the chief 
implements used in cloth 
work. Used for finishing the 
side of a cover by a mechani- 
cal process. 

Blocks or blocking tools.— 
An engraved stamp used for 
finishing by means of the 
blocking press. 

Boards. — Are of various kinds, 
each denoting the work it is 
intended for, such as pressing 
boards, ba^cldng, cutting, 
burmshing, gilding, etc. 

Bodkin. — ^A strong and short 
point of steel fixedin a wooden 
handle, for making the holes 
through the mill-boards. The 
slips upon the back of the 
book are laced through the 
holes for attaching the mill- 
board to the book. 

Bole. — A red earthy mineral, 
resembling clay in character, 
used in tiie preparation for 
gilding edges. 

Bolt.— The fold in the head 
and foredge of the sheets. 
The iron bar with a screw 
and nut which secures the 
knife to the plough. 

Bosses. — Brass or other metal 
ornamentations fastened upon 
the boards of books ; for orna- 
ment or preservation. 

Broken over.— WTien plates 
are turned over or folded a 
short distance from the back 
edge, before they are placed 
in the volume, so as to facili- 
tate their being turned easUy 
or laid flat, they are said to 
be broken over. When a leaf 
has been turned down the 
paper ia broken. 



! Burnish.— The gloss produced 
by the application of the 
burnisher to the edges. 
Burnishers.— Pieces of agate 

i or bloodstone affixed to con- 
venient handles. 

I 

I 

Cancels. — Leaves containing 
errors which are to be cut out 
and replaced by corrected 
pages {see Asterisk). 

Cap. — The envelope of paper 
used to protect the edges 
while the volume is being 
covered and finished. 

Case-work.— When the cover 
is made independent of the 
book, the book being after- 
wards fastened into it. Re- 
fers principally to cloth and 
bible work. 

Catch-word. —A word used 
and seen in early printed 
books at the bottom of the 
page, which word is the first 
on the following page. To 
denote the first and last word 
in an encyclopaedia or other 
book of reference. 

Centre Tools.— Independent 
tools cut for the ornamenta- 
tion of the centre of panels 
and sides. 

Clasp. — The hook or catch 
used for fastening the boards 
together when the book is 
closed; used formerly on al- 
most every book. 

Clearing-out.— Removing the 
waste-paper, and paring away 
any superfluous leather upon 
the inside, preparatory to 
pasting down the end-papers. 

Cloth. — Prepared calico, some- 
times embossed with different 
patterns, used for cloth bind- 
ings. 

Collating. — Examining the 
sheets by the signatures after 
the volume has been folded. 
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to ascertain if they be in cor- 
rect sequence. 

Combs. — Instruments with wire 
teeth used in marbling. 

Corners. — The trianeuTar tools 
used in finishing backs and 
sides. The leather or mate- 
rial covering the corners of 
half -bound books. The metal 
ornaments used usually in 
keeping with clasps. 

Cropped. — Wlien a book has 
been cut down too much it is 
said to be cropped. 

Cut down.— When a plough- 
knife dips downward out of 
the level it is said to " cut 
down " ; on the contrary, if 
the point is out of the level 
upwards it is said to "cut 
up." 

Cut up. — Same as the last ex- 
planation. 

Divinity calf.— A dark brown 
calf used generally for re- 
ligious books, and worked 
in blind or antique. 

Dentelle. — As the word ex- 
presses. A style resembling 
lace work, finished with very 
finely cut tools. 

Doubled. — When in working 
a tool a second time it is in- 
advertently not placed ex- 
actly in the previous impres- 
sion, it is said to be "doubled. " 

Edge - rolled. — When the 
edges of the boards are rolled, 
eitner in blind or in gold. 

End-papers. —The papers 
placed at each end of the 
volume and pasted down upon 
the boards. 

Fillet. — ^A cylindrical tool 
used in finishing, upon which 
a line or lines are engraved. 



Finishing. —The department 
that receives the volumes 
after they are put in leather. 
The ornaments placed on the 
volume. The person who 
works at this branch is termed 
a finisher. 

Finishing press.— A small 
press, used for holding books 
when being finished. 

Finishing stove.— A heating 
box or fii*e used for warming 
the various tools used in 
finishing. 

Flexible.— When a book is 
sewn on raised bands, and the 
thread is passed entirely round 
each band. It is the strongest 
sewing done at the present 
time. This term is often mis- 
used for limp work, because 
the boards are limp or flexible. 

Folder. — A flat piece of bone 
or ivory used in folding sheets, 
and in many other manipula- 
tions ; called also a folding 
stick. A female engaged in 
folding sheets. 

Folding machine.— A ma- 
chine invented to fold sheets, 
generally used in newspaper 
offices. 

Foredge.— The front edge of a 
book. 

Forwarding.— The branch 
that takes the books after 
they are sewed, and advances 
them until they are put into 
leather ready for the finisher. 
The one who works at this 
branch is caUed a forwarder. 

Full-bound.— When the sides 
and back of a volume are 
covered with leather it is said 
to be full-bound. 



Gathering. — Collecting the 
various sheets from piles when 
folded, so tl\a^ "^^ ^sctwacisigi^ 
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ment follows the sequence of 
the signature. 

Gilt. — Applies to both the 
edges ana to the ornaments in 
finishing. 

Glaire. — The white of eggs 
beaten up. 

Gold cushion.— A cushion for 
cutting the gold leaf on. 

Gold knife.— The knife for 
cutting the gold; long and 
quite straight. 

Gouge. — A tool used in finish- 
ing ; it is a line forming the 
segment of a circle. 

Graining boards. — Boards 
used for producing a grain on 
calf and russia books. Grain 
of various form is cut in wood, 
and by pressure the leather 
upon which the boards are 
laid receives the impression. 

Graining plates.— Metal 
plates same as above. 

Guards. — Strips of paper in- 
serted in the backs of books 
intended for the insertion of 
plates, to prevent the book 
being uneven when filled ; 
also the strips upon which 
plates are mounted. 

Guides. — The groove in which 
the plough moves upon the 
face of the cutting press. 

Guillotine. — A machine used 
for cutting paper. 

Guinea-edge. — A roll with a 
pattern similar to the edge of 
an old guinea. 



Half-bound. — When a volume 
is covered with leather upon 
the back and corners ; and the 
sides with paper or cloth. 

Hand-letters.— Letters fixed 
in handles ; used singly for 
lettering. 

Head and tail.— The top and 
bottom of a book. 



Head- BAND. —The silk or cot- 
ton ornament worked at the 
head and tail of a volume, as 
a finish and to make the back 
even with the boards. 

Imperfections. — Sheets re- 
jected on account of being in 
some respect imperfect, and 
for which others are required 
to make the work complete. 

In boards. — ^When a volume is 
cut after the mill-boards are 
attached, it is said to be cut 
in boards. 

Inset. — The inner pages of a 
sheet, cut off in folfing cer- 
tain sizes ; to be inset in the 
centre of the sheet. 

Joints. — The projection formed 
in backing to admit the mill- 
boards. The leather or cloth 
placed from the projection on 
to the mill-board is called a 
joint. 

Kettle - stitch. — The chain- 
stitch which the sewer makes 
at the head and tail of a book. 
A corruption of either chain- 
stitch, or catch-up stitch. 

Keys. — Little metal instru- 
ments used to secure the 
bands to the sewing press. 

Knocking - down iron. — A 
piece of iron having a small 
leg in the centre bjr which it 
is secured in the Iving press. 
When fastened there it is 
used to pound or beat with a 
hammer the slips into the 
boards after they are laced'in, 
so that they do not show 
when the book is covered. 

Laced in.— When the mill- 
boards are attached to the 
volume by means of the slips 
beiu^ passed through holes 



Law calf.— Law h<>akn are 
uaoaily bonml in csJf left 
wholly uncoloured, hence the 
term toi white calf. 

Lettering block.— A pieee of 
wood, the apper surface bsini; 
alwhtly rounded, upon wliich 
side labels are lettered. 

Lkttbking box.^A wooden 
boK in wliich hand-lettens are 
kept {sec Hand-letters). 

Lining -PAPEBS.— The coloured 
or marbled paper at e&ch end 
of the volume. Callcil also 
end-papers. 

Maabler. — One who niathles 
the edges of books and paper. 

MARBLJUa.^The art of lioating 
various colours on a size, from 
wluoh it is transferred Ut 
■ book edj 



paper 



leaSi 



like 



marble. 
Marking-up.— When the back 

of a book is being marked for 

Hexible eewing. 
Mill-BOABD.— The boards that 

are attached to the boiik. 

Various kinds are in use now ; 

the most common is mode of 

straw, the bei^t of old naval 

Mitred.— When the lines in 
hniahing meet each other at 
right anoles without overrun- 
ning ea<S other, they are said 
to be mitred. Joined at an 
angle of 4S°. 

McTTON-THDMPiNG. — A term 
used in bygone days, indi- 
cating the conuuon binding 
of school books in sheep-skin. 

Mutton -THUMPER. — An old 
term indicating a bad work. 



Out of boards. — When a 
volume is cut before the 
boards are aihxed, it in done 
out of boards. Nearly the 
whole of common work is 
done out of I)oard9. 

Opt of tkuth.— When a book 
is not cut aquare. 

Overcasting.— An operation 
in sewing, when the work 
consistB of single leaves or 
plates. Over-sewing. 



Pallet. — The tools used for 

finishing across hacks. 
Panel. — Tlie space between 

the bands. 
Papering -UP. — Covering tlie 

edges after tbey are gilt, to 

protect them whilethe volume 

IS being covered and finished 

{Kee Cap). 
Paring. — Reducing the edges 

of the leather by forming a 

gradual slojie. 
Paring knife.— The knife used 

for paring. 
Paste- WASH. ^ Paste diluted 

with water. 
Pbel. — A wooden instrument 

used to hong up damp sheets 

for dryiuK. 
Pencil. — A umall brusli of 

camel's hair used for glairing. 
Pieced. — Any space that lia- 

another leather upon it, a.-i a 

lettering piece. 
PLonae.- The instrtmient used 

for cutting the edces when 

the book is in the Ijing 
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Polisher. — A steel instrument 
for giving a ^loss to the lea- 
ther after finishing. 

Press. — Of various Kinds, viz. : 
lying, cuttin|5, standing, 
blocking, finishing, etc. 

Press pin. — A bar of iron used 
as a lever for standing presses ; 
a smaller kind for lying 
presses. 

Pressing blocks.— Blocks of 
wood used for filling up a 
standing press when there are 
not enough books. 

Pressing boards. — Boards 
ujsed for pressing books be- 
tween. 

Proof. — The rough edges of 
certain leaves left uncut by 
the plough, are " proof " that 
the book is not cut down {see 
also Witness). 



Rasped. — The sharp edge taken 
off mill-boaids. 

Register. — The ribbon placed 
in a volume for a marker. A 
list of signatures attached to 
the end of early-printed books 
for the use of the binder. In 
printing — when on looking 
through a leaf the print on 
the recto and verso is not ex- 
actly opposite, it is said to be 
out of register. 

Rolling Machine. — A ma- 
chine int^roduced to save the 
labour of beating, the sheets 
being passed between two 
revolving cjrlinders. 

Rolls. — Cylmdrical ornamen- 
tal tools used in finishing. 

Runner. — The front board 
used in cutting edges. 

Run-up. — When the back has 

a fillet run from head to tail 

without being mitred at each 

hand, it is said to be ** run- 

np. 



Sawing-in.— When the back is 
sawn for the reception of the 
cord in sewing. 

Sawing machine.— A machine 
for sawing the backs of books 
quickly. 

Setting the head -band. — 
Adjusting the leather in 
covering so as to form a kind 
of cap U) the head-band. 

Sewer. — The person who sews 
the sheets together on the 
sewing press — generally a fe- 
male. 

Sewing machine.— A recent 
invention for the sewing of 
books with wire and thread. 

Shaving tub.— The paper cut 
from the edges of a volume 
are called shavings. The re- 
ceptacle into which they fall 
while the forwarder is cutting 
is termed the shaving tub. 

Shears. — Large scissors used 
for cutting up mill-boards. 

Sheep. — An old term for all 
common work covered in 
sheep-skin. 

Signature. — The letter or 
figure under the footline of 
the first page of each sheet, to 
indicate the order of arrange- 
ment in the volume. 

Size. — A preparation used in 
finishing and gilding, formerly 
made with vellum, but can 
now be bought ready for use. 
When used on paper a thin 
solution of ^lue. 

Slips. — The pieces of twine that 
project beyond the back of 
the volume after it is sewn. 

Squares.— The portions of the 
boards that project beyond 
the edges after the book is 
cut. 

Stabbing.— The term used for- 
merly for piercing the boaards 
with a bodkin for the slips to 
pass through ; more generally 
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known now as " holeing." 
The operation of piercing 
pamphmts for the purpose (3 
stitching. 

Stabbing machine.— A small 
machine used for making the 
holes through the backs of 
pamphlets. 

Standing press. — A fixed 
heavy press with a perpendi- 
cular screw over the centre. 

Start. — When any of the 
leaves are not properly se- 
cured in the back, and they 
project beyond the others, 
they are said to have started. 
When the back has been 
broken by forcing the leaves 
they start. 

Stiffener.— A thin mill-board 
used for various purposes. 

Stitching.— The operation of 
passing the thread through a . 
pampmet for the purpose of 
securing the sheets together. 

Straight-edge. —A small 
board having one edge per- 
fectly straight. 

Stops. — Sms^l circular tools, 
adapted to "stop" a fillet 
when it intersects at right 
angles ; used to save the time 
mitring would occupy. 

Tenon saw.— A small saw used 
by bookbinders for sawing 
tne books for sewing. More 
strictly speaking a carpen- 
ter's tool. 

Title. — The space between the 
bands upon which the letter- 
ing is placed. The leaf in 
the beginning of a book de- 
scribing the subject. 

Tools. — Applied particularly 
to the hana stamps and tools 
used in finishing. 



Trimming.— Shaving the rough 
edge of the leaves of a book 
that is not to be cut. 

Trindle. — A thin strip of wood 
or iron. 

TURNING-UP.— The process of 
cutting the foredge in such a 
manner as to throw the round 
out of the back until the edge 
is cut. All books that are 
cut in boards have a pair of 
trindles thrust between the 
boards and across the back to 
assist the operation. 

Tying-up. — The tying of a 
volume after the cover has 
been drawn on, so as to make 
the leather adhere better to 
the sides of the bands; also 
for setting the head-band. 

Type. — Metal letters used in 
printing and lettering. 

Type-holder. —An instrument 
for holding the type when 
used for lettering. 



Varnish. — Used as a protection 
to the glaire when polished 
on the covers of books. 



Whipping. — Another term for 
overcasting, but when longer 
stitches are made. 

Witness. — When a volume is 
cut so as to show that it has 
not been so cut down, but 
that some of the leaves have 
still rough edges. These un- 
cut leaves are called "Wit- 
ness " {see Proof). 

Wrinkle. — The uneven surface 
in a volume, caused by not 
being properly pressed or by 
dampness, also caused 1l>y im- 
proper backing. 
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Acids, effect of, on leather, 133. 
Advantage, comparative, of 

paste and glue, 93. 

of flexible binding, 28. 

of graining calf, 144. 

of vinegar over paste 

water when finishing, 127. 
Albumen, 171. 
Antique finishing, 122. 
tools, method of working, 

122. 
Arming press, 117. 
Artificial heat, 46. 
Artists' vellum, 147. 
Athenaeum letter on trimming, 

43. 
Azur^ tools, 113. 

Back, calf, polishing a, 140. 

finishing a (cut), 130. 

fuU gat, 129. 

mitred, 129-139. 

run up, 129-140. 

Backs, flat, 48. 

suitable for calf work (cut), 

138. 
Backing, 48. 

(cut), 49. 

boards (cut), 48, 60. 

flexible >> ork, 60. 

hammer (cut), 49. 

machines, 60. 

Band nippers (cut), 93. 

Bands, putting on, 88. 

Bar roll, 133. 

Bath, effect upon stains of 

wrong, 158. 
Beating, 9. 

hammer (cut), 9. 

gold books, 10. 



Beating stone, 9. 
Bibles, etc., edges of, 122. 

end papers for, 33. 

finishing of, 122. 

Bindings, monastic. 111. 
Blind Wishing, 122. 

beauty of, 125. 

colour of, 122. 

Blocking, 149. 

calf, 153. 

cloth, 153. 

in gold, 153. 

morocco, 153. 

old method of, 116. 

press, 150. 

sides, 151 

silk, 146. 

velvet, 146. 

Blocks, 151. 

Blood stains, removing, 163. 

Board, backing, 48. 

cutting, M. 

trimnung, 41. 

Boards, cutting in, 64. 

cutting out of, 64. 

made, 55. 

for photographs, 170. 



Bolt knife (cut), 61. 
Books, enemies of, 166. 
Book-worms, 167. 

to keep away, 168. 

Brass type, 129. 
Bread, cleaning with, 161. 
Bronze end paper, 34. 
Brush, finder, 68. 

sprinkling, 68. 

Burnishers, 79. 

edge (cuts), 81. 

Bumismng edges,. 81. 
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Burnt documents, deciphering, 

166. 
Burr on knife, 79. 

Calf, back polishing, 137. 

blocking, 153. 

Cambriage, 104. 

colouring, 100. 

colouring, preparing for, 

102. 

colouring, black, 101. 

colouring, brown, 102. 

colouring, yellow, 102. 

covering in, 94. 

dabbing, 106. 

eflfect of glue on, 89. 

extra, 142. 

finishing, 135. 

graining, 144. 

graining, advantage of, 144. 

green and light, 139-141. 
andling, 94. 

lettering, 140. 

marbling, 105. 

marblini, preparing for, 

104. 

neat, 137. 

pasting down, 99. 

sides, finishing, 141. 

sides, polishing, 142. 

work, backs suitable for 

(cut), 138. 

sprinkling, 103. 

sprinkling, emblematic, 

103. 

sprinkling, preparing for 



103. 

Cambridge calf, 104. 
Capping up edges, 82. 
Cat's paw, 106. 

Charcoal fire for finishing, 121. 
Chemical colouring of leather, 

133. 
Chloride of lime solution, 159. 
Chlorine, restoring writing 

effaced by, 165. 
Cleaning, 157. 

off stick, 58-59. 

removing single leaf for, 

162, 



Cleaning silver mountings, 172. 

sponges, 172. 

with india-rubber, 161. 

with bread, 161. 

Cloth blocking, 153. 

covering with, 95. 

joints, 38. 

smooth, 95. 

Cobb paper, 33. 
Collating, 13. 
Colour (3 blind work, 122. 
Colours for books, suggested, 
96. 

for marbling, 69. 

for sprinkling, 68. 

Coloured edges, fancy, 69. 

paste paper, 35. 

plates, Iv. 

Coloming calf, 100. 

calf preparing for, 102. 

calf, black, 101. 

calf, brown, 102. 

yellow, 102. 

Colouring edges, 67. 

of leather, chemical, 133. 

plain, for edges, 69. 

Comb marble, 72. 

Cord, sizes of, 22. 

Cords, lay, 23. 

Cotton wool, 120. 

Covers, cutting leather, 90. 

Covering, 90. 

haS bound work, 96. 

preparing f r, 87. 

witn calf 94. 

with clotn, 95. 

with morocco, 90. 

with parchment, 94. 

with roan, 95. 

with russia, 94. 

with satin, 95. 

with silk, 95. 

with vellum, 94. 

with velvet, 95. 

Cut against, 54. 

true, to tell if boards are. 



56. 



to tell if book is, 64. 



Cushion, gold, 78. 
Cuttm^, 59. 
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Cutting in boards, 64. 

out of boards, 64. 

board, 54. 

foredge, 62. 

fold leaf, 80. 
ead, 61. 

leather covers, 90. 

machines (cuts), 65, 66. 

—•mill-board, 52. 

press and plough (cut), 60. 

tail, 62. 

• 

Dabbing calf, 106. 

Damp stains, 162. 

repairing books damaged 

by, 162. 

Deciphering burnt documents, 
166. 

Dentelle border, 132. 

Derome tools (cuts), 115. 

Dibdin, Dr, 95. 

Disadvantage of backing ma- 
chines, 51. 

flat backs, 48. 

lettering pieces, 136. 

wire sewing, 30. 

Dishes for washmg, 159. 

Documents, deciphering burnt, 
166. 

Double, 132. 

Down, pasting, 97. 

Dragon, §um, 70. 

Drawing m, 57. 

Drawings, fixing, 165. 

preserving, 165. 

Dry preparation, 145. 

— — makiu^, 145. 

Drying, artificial heat in, 46. 

Duplicate sheets, 19. 

Dust, removing, 161. 

Dutch marble paper, 34. 

Edge burnishers (cuts), 81. 
Edges of bibles and religious 
books, 122. 

of boards, finishing, 132. 

burnishing, 81. 

capping up, 82. 

coloured, lancy, 69. 

coloured, plain, 69. 



Edges, colouring, 67. 

gilding, 80. 

gUt, 78. 

gilt, dull, 81. 

gilt, painted, 82. 

gilt, on red, 82. 

gilt, in the round, 81. 

gilt, solid, 81. 

gilt, tooled, 82. 

marbled, 69. , 

marbled, paper, transfer 

ring to, 74-75. 

marbling, 73. 

marbled, on gilt, 78. 

marbled, unoer gilt, 78. 

sprinMed, 67. 

sprinkled marble, 67. 

transferring marbled paper 

to, 74-75. 
uncut, 41. 



Effaced by chlorine, restoring 
writing, 165. 

by oxymuriatic acid, re- 
storing writing, 165. 

Emblematic sprmkling, 103. 

tooling, 117. 

End papers, 33. 

papers, bronze, 34. 

: papers, cobb, 33. 

papers, coloured paste, 35. 

' papers, making, 35. 

papers, marbled*^ 33. 

papers, printed and fancy. 



34. 

papers, putting on, 38. 

papers, surface, 33. 

papers, for bibles, etc., 33. 

papers, for school and pub- 
lic library books, 41. 

Ends, sewing (cut), 40. 

Enemies of books, 166. 

Extra, calf, 142. 

Faded MSS. , restoring, 165. 

wilting, restoring, 165. 

Fat stains, removing, 164. 
Fillet (cut), 118. 
FiUing up, 137. 

up, saw cuts, 89. 

Finger otu&Vv^ ^. 
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Finger-marks, 163. 

remoWng, 163. 

Finishing, 111. 

ancient, 117. 

a back (cut), 130. 

a back, calf, 135. 

a back, full gilt, 137. 

a back, run up, 139. 

blind, antique or monastic, 

122. 

blind, tools for, 122. 

calf sides, 141. 

charcoal fire for, 121. 

edges of boards, 132. 

extra calf sides, 142. 

flexible work, 124. 

gold, 125. 

^— cold, tools for, 122. 

naif morocco book, 127. 

inside of a book, 132-141. 

medium, 126. 

medium, importance of 

proper, 126. 

morocco sides, 131. 

morocco imitation, 133. 

paper, 144. 

press (cuts), 121-122. 

religious books, 122. 

roan, 133. 

russia, 145. 

sides calf, 135. 

sides calf extra, 142. 

sides morocco, 131. 

sides, morocco imitation, 

133. 

sUk, 146. 

stove (cuts), 120.' 

taste in, 117. 

tools, 118-122. 

tools, heat for, 128. 

vellum, 147. 

velvet, 146. 

with dry^ preparation, 145. 

Fixing drawings, 165. 
Flat backs, 48. 

Flexible binding, advantages of, 
28. 

how to tell, 29. 

not to show, 29, 89. 

Flexible work, backing, 50. 



Flexible work, cleaning off, SO. 
work, covering, preparing 

for, 89. 

work, finishing, 124. 

work, gluing up, 45. 

work, markmg up, 20. 

work, mock, 90. 

work, sewing, 23. 

work, sewing (cut), 27» 

Folding, 3. 

stick, 4. 

machine (cut), 7« 

maps, 15. 

FoUo, 4. 

Foredge, cutting, 62. 
Forwarding, 33. 
Fox-marks, 163. 

marks, removing, 163. 

French, dab, 106. 

method of pressing, 19. 

method of trimming, 42. 

paring knife (cut), 90. 

paring knife, method of 

using (cut), 91. 
Full gUt back, finishing, 137. 



Gall, ox, for marbling, 71. 
Gascon, 115. 

tools (cuts), 114. 

Gathering, 8. 

machine, 8. 

German, method of gluing up, 

45. 

paring knife (cut), 91. 

paring knife, method of 

using (cut), 91. 
Giggenng, 124. 
Gilaing ^ges, 80. 
Gilt back, full, 129. 

edges, 78. 

edges, dull, 81. 

edges, painted, 82. 

edges, solid, 81. 

edges, tooled, 82. 

in the round, 81. 

marbling on, 78. 

marbling under, 78. 

on red, 82. 

top, 41. 



^^^^^B^l 


igfi ^H 


f Glaire, 119. 


Holes in back, filling up, 89. ^H 


1 how to make, 119. 

1 water, 79. 

Ulue, 169. 


Hollow backs, 87. ^H 


Imitation morocco, fini^hiug, ^^| 


comparative advantages of 


133. ^M 


paste and, 93. 


Importance of proper finishing ^H 


effect on calf of, 89. 


medium, 126. ^H 


■ rice, 169. 




to tell good, 169. 


166. ■ 


Gluing ap, 45. 

- — - up rfesible work, 45. 


India rubber, 119. H 


rubber, how to use, 161. ^M 


up, German method of, 45. 

Gold, blocking in, 153. 
-^eusliion, 78. 


Ink stains, removing, 163. ^H 


stains, marking, 164. ^H 


Inlaid work, 133. ^H 




Inla^'inK, 134. ^H 


finishing, toola for, 128, 


Viennese method of, 135. ^1 


— knife, 79. 


Insects, 166. ^H 


^leaf, 79-119. 


poifion for, 168. ^H 


leaf, cutting, 80. 


Inside of book, finishing, 132- ^M 


Grain, treatment of straight, 92. 


■ 


treatment of leather with 


Interleaving, 18. ^M 


no, 92. 


Iron, knocking-down (cut), 6. ^H 


Graining calf, 144. 


polishing (cut}, 119. ^H 


advantage of, 144. 




Graining up, 92. 
Urolier tools (euta), 113. 


Joint, 7. ^H 


Jointly, cloth, 38-99. ^H 


Groove, 7. 




Guarding plates, etc, 15. 
Guards, bbject of, 16. 




Kettle stitch, 25-28. ^H 


Gum TragacanthlGum Dragon), 


Kejs (sewing), 23. H 


70. 


Knife, bolt (cut), 61. ^H 




— burr on, 79. ^M 


Half binding, 96. 


gold, 79. ^H 


binding, covering, 96. 


paring, French (cut), 90. ^H 


binding, Uning for. Sa 


paring, method of holding, ^H 


binding, pasting down, 100. 


(cnSr91 ■ 


Hammer, beating (cut), 9. 


paring, German (cut), 91. ^^M 


Hand finishing, 116. 


paring, German, method of ^^M 


letters, 118. 


holding (cut), 92. ^H 
sliding (cut). 60. ^H 


Handling calf, 94. 


Head band, setting, 93. 


trimming, 42. ^^H 


bands, stuck on, 80. 


Knocking down iron (cut), 6. ^^H 


banding, 83. 




Iwnding (cut), 84. 


Lard, 124. ^^M 


banding on old books, 84. 


Lay cords, 23, ^^^| 


of book cutting, 81. 


Lead type, 129. ^^M 
Leaf, gold. 79. ^^M 


, Heat, artificial, 46. 


1 . for finishing tools. 128. 


gold, cutting, SO. ^^H 


for polishing tools, 140. 

1 Henry III., UndingB of, 114. 


gold, Uiickness of. 80. ^^M 


- — ~ removu^inn^«.,'\Sl.- ^^^^| 


L 
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Leather covers, cutting, 90. 

kinds of, 90. 

non-porous, 126. 

porous, 126. 

Leaves, re-sizing, 162. 
Lettering, 117. 

calf, 140. 

pieces, 136. 

pieces, disadvantages of, 

136. 
pieces, for vellum books, 

148. 

pieces, substitute for, 136. 

Letters, hand, 129. 
Lining boards, 55. 

boards, half binding, 55. 

boards, whole binding, 55. 

paper for, 88. 

up, 87. 

Machine, backing, 50. 

cutting (cuts), 65, 66. 

folding (cut), 7. 

gathering, 8. 

mill-board cutting (cuts), 

54. 
mill-board cutting, steam, 

(cut), 54. 

rolling (cut), 11. 

roundm^. (cut), 47. 

sawing m (cut), 22. 

sewing (cut), 31. 



sewing, 32. 

sewing wire, 32. 

Machines, to prevent, rusting, 

171. 
Making end ^pers, 35. 
Maps, mountmg (cut), 14. 

throwing out, 13. 

Marble comb, 72. 

edges, sprinkled, 67. 

nonpareil, 72. 

shell, 72. 

'- Spanish, 72. 

spot, 72. 

tree, 105. 

Marbled edges, 69. 

paper, 33. 

paper, burnishing, 73. 

paper, old Dutch, 34. 



Marbled paper, transferring to 

edges, .74-75. 
Marblers, mechanical (cuts), 75. 
Marbling, 34-71. 

ancient instructions for, 76. 

calf, 105. 

colours for, 69. 

edges, 73. 

edges, on gilt, 78. 

edges, under gilt, 78. 

ox gall for, 71. 

paper, 73. 

preparing for, 104. 

requisites for, 69. 

set, 77. 

size for, 70. 

trough (cut), 70. 

Mar^ns, 3-43. 

Marking ink stains, removing, 

164. 

up, 20. 

Mechanical marblers (cuts), 76. 
Medium for finishing, 126. 

importance of proper, 126. 

Mill-board, cutting, 52. 

cutting machme (cut), 63. 

cutting machine, steam, 

(cut), 54. 

shears, 52. 

Mill -boards, 51. 

made, 55. 

name of, 51. 

sizes of, 52. 

price of, 51. 

Missmg sheets, 19. 
Mitre piece (cut), 131. 
Mitred back, 129. 
Mock flexible binding, 90. 
Monastic, bindings. 111. 

finishing, 12S. 

tools (cuts), 112. 

Morocco, blocking, 153. 

imitation, finishing, 133. 

joints, 98. 

pasting down, 97. 

sides, finishing, 141. 

Mosaic work, 133. 
Mounting, maps, 15. 

photographs, 171. 

Mountings, cleaning silver, 172. 



INDEX. 
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MSS., preserving, 165. 

restoring faded, 165. 

Mull, 89. 

Mud stains, 162. 

removing, 162. 

Neat, calf, 137. 
Nippers, band (cut), 93. 
Nitric acid, effect upon leather, 

133. 
Nonpareil marble, 72. 
Non-porous leathers, 126. 

Object of guards, 16. 

of trimming, 42. 

Old books, beatmg, 10. 

head-banding in, 84. 

sewing, 25. 

Old writing, reviving, 164. 
Opening books, care in, 169. 
Overcasting, 18. 
Oversewing, 18. 
Ox gall for marbling, 71. 
Oxford vellum, 147. 
Oxymuriatic acid, restoring 
Mrriting effaced by, 165. 

Painting covers, 133. 
Pallet (cut), 118. 

using the, 123. 

Paper, bronze end, 34. 

burnishing marbled, 73. 

Cobb, 33. 

finishing, 145. 

for lining up, 88. 

incombastible, to render, 

166. 

marbled, 33. 

marbled, old Dutch, 34. 

marbling, 73. 

paste, 35. 

printed and fancy end, 34. 

surface, 33. 

waterproof, to render, 165. 



Papers, end, 33. 

end, making, 35. 

Parchment, 147. 

covering with, 94. 

vegetable, 147. 



Paring, 91. 

Imife, French (cut), 90. 

knife, French, method of 

using (cut), 91. 

knife, German (cut), 91. 

knife, Germaji, method of 



using, 92. 

Paste, 170. 

and glue, comparative ad- 
vantages, 93. 

for white morocco, 94. 

for paper, 35. 

rice, 169. 

to prevent, moulding and 



souring, 170. 
water, effect upon leather, 

127. 
Pasting, 36. 

calf, 99. 

down, 97. 

down half bindings, 100. 

Russia, 99. 

single sheets, 17. 

up, 36. 

Peel, 159. 

Photographs, boards for, 170. 

— mounting, 171. 

removing, 170. 

Pieces, lettermg, 136. 

lettering, disadvantages of, 

136. 
lettering, substitute for, 

136. 
Plates, 14. 

coloured, 17. 

guarding, 15. 

Plough, round, 42. 
Polishing calf back, 140. 

calf sides, 142. 

heat for, 140. 

Polishing iron (cut), 119. 
Porous leathers, 126. 
Preparation, dry, 145. 
Preparing for covering, 87. 
for covering flexible work, 

89. 
for covering flexible work, 

not to shoWj 89. 

for covenng moek flfiziblA 



work^ 90. 
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Preserving drawings, MSS. , etc. , 

165. 
Press, arming, 117. 

blocking, 150. • 

cutting (cut), 60. 

finishing (cut), 121-122. 

lying, 7, 37. 

sewing (cut), 24. 

standing, 18. 

standing, American (cut), 

19. 
Pressing, 58, 143. 

Parisian, mode of, 19. 

various sized books, 58. 

Proof, 57. 

Public library books, 41. 

PuUing, 5. 

Putting on bands, 88. 

on end papers, 38. 

Refolding, 5. 

Register, 3. 

ReUgious books, edges, 122. 

books, end papers, 33. 

books, finishing, 122. 

Removing blood stains, 163. 

damp stains, 162. 

dust, 161. 

— :- fat stains, 164. 

finger-marks, 163. 

fox-marks, 163. 

ink stains, 163. 

marking ink stains, 164. 

mud stains, 161. 

single leaf for cleaning, 162. 

photogra]3hs, 171. 

water stains, 161. 

writing, 163. 

Repairing books damaged by 

damp, 162. 
Re-sizmg leaves, 162. 
Restoring faded MSS., 165. 
writing effaced by chlorine, 

165. 
writing effaced by oxy- 

muriatic acid, 165. 
writing effaced by sea 

water, 165. 

writing faded by time, 165. 



Reviving old writing, 164. 



Rice glue or paste, 169. 
Roan, covering with, 95. 

finishing, 133. 

Roll, bar, 133. 
RoUing, 10. 

Rolling machine (cut), 11. 
Round plough, 42. 
Rounding, 46. 

machine, 47. 

Roman vellum, 147. 
Runner, 54. 
Run up back, 129, 139. 
Russia, finishing, 145. 

imitation, 96. 

pasting down, 99. 

treatment of, 94. 

Rusting, to prevent, tools, etc., 
171. 

Satin, covering with, 95. 
Saw cuts, depth of, 22. 

cuts, filHng up, 89. 

marks (cut), 21. 

tennon, 21. 

Sawing in, 21. 

in machine (cut), 22. 

School books, end papers for, 41. 

Scrapers, 79. 

Set, marbling, 77. 

Set off, 12. 

Setting head band, 93. 

Sewing, 23. 

disadvantage of wire, 30. 

ends, mode of (cut), 40. 

flexible (cut), 27. 

flexible work, 23. 

keys, 23. 

machine, 32. 

machine (cut), 31. 

old books, 25. 

ordinary (cuts), 26. 

press (cut), 24. 

thread, 27. 

wire, 30. 

machine, 32. 

Shears, mill-board, 52. 
Sheets, 3. 

duplicate, 19. 

missing, 19. 

Shell marble, 72. 



INDEX. 
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Sides, blocking, 151. 

calf, finishing, 141. 

calf, extra finishing, 142. 

calf, polishing, 142. 

morocco, finishing, 131. 

siding, 142. 

tooling, 125. 

Sieve, sprinkling, 68. 
Signatures, 4. 
Silk blocking, 146. 

covering with, 95. 

finishing, 146. 

Silver mountings, to clean, 172. 
Single sheets, pasting, 17. 
Size, 74-79, 160. 

for marbling, 70. 

Sizes of books, 4-5. 

of cord, 22. 

of mill-boards, 52. 

Sizing, 74-159. 
Siding sides, 142. 
Sliding knife (cut), 60. 
Smooth cloth, covering with, 95. 
Spanish marble, 72. 
Sponges, 119. 

cleaning, 172. 

Spot marble, 72. 
Sprinkled edges, 67. 

marble edges, 67. 

Sprinkling brush, 68. 

calf, 103. 

calf, fancy, 103. 

calf, pre^jaring for, 103. 

colours, 68. 

sieve, 68. 

Stains, blood, removing, 163. 

damp, 162. 

effect of wrong bath upon, 

158. 

fat, removing, 164. 

ink, removing, 164. 



mud, removing, 162. 

removing, 158. 

removing, different, 158. 

water, how to tell, 161. 

water, removing, 161. 

Stamps, 151. 
Standing press, 18. 

press, American (cut), 19. 

Steel-faced backing boards, 50. 



Stick, folding, 4. 

cleaning off, 58, 59. 

Stone, beating, 9. 

Stotve, finishing (cut), 120. 

Straight grain leather treat- 
ment, 92. 

Stuck on head bands, 86. 

Substitute for lettering pieces, 
136. 

Surface paper, 33. 

SweUing, 27. 



Tail, cutting, 62. 
Taste in finishing, 117. 
Tennon saw, 21. 
Thread, sewing, 27. 
Throw up backs, 89. 
Throwing out maps (cut), 16. 
Thumb marks, removing, 163. 
Time, restoring writing faded 

by, 165. 
Title, 128. 
Tools, Derome, 115. 

finishing, 118. 

for antique finishing, 122. 

for gold finishing, 122. 

GroUer, 113. 

Le Gascon, 114. 

monastic, 112. 

to prevent, rusting, 171. 

Venetian (cuts), 113. 

Tooled gilt edges, 82. 
Tooling, emblematic, 117. 

sides, 125. 

Top, gUt, 41. 
Tree marble, 105. 
Trimming, 41. 

board, 41. 

French method of, 42. 

knife, 42. 

letter on, 43. 

machine, 44. 

machine (cut), 42. 

— - object of, 42. 

Trindles, 62. 

Trough, marbling (cut), 70. 

two sheets on, 29. 

Type, 118-128. 
brass, 129» 
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Type holder (cut), 118. 
lead, 129. 



Uncut edges, 41. 
Unsized paper, to tell, 80. 



Varnish, 120. 
Vamifthing, 143. 

ohiect of, 120. 

y^etable parchment, 147. 

Vdnm artists, 147. 

binding, lettering pieces, 

149. 

Innding, old, 94. 

covering with, 94. 

finishing, 147. 

Oxford, 147. 

Roman, 147. 

Velvet, blocking, 146. 

covering with, 95. 

finishing, 146. 

Venetian tools (cnts), 113. 
Viennese method of inlaying, 

135. 
Vinegar, advantage of, 127. 
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Washing, 158. 

I di£es for, 159. 

I requisites for, 159. 

: Water, ^laire, 79. 

' stains, how to tell, 161. 

stains, removing, 161. 

Waterproof, rendermg paper, 
165. 

White morocco, pa^te for, 92. 

Whole binding, lining boards 
for, 55. 

Wire sewing, 30. 

sewing, disadvantage of, 

30. 

sewing, machine, 32. 

Writing effaced by chlorine, 
restoring, 165. 

effaced by oxymnriatic 

acid, restoring, 165. 

faded by sea water, re- 
viving, 165. 

faided by time, reviving. 



165. 

— removing, 164. 
reviving old, 164. 



reviving old, 164. 

Wrong bath, effect upon stains 
of, 158. 
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"Certainly the best practical English Dictionary extant." —Quarterly JRevieiv, 
Oct. 1873. 



THE QUEEN'S ENGLISH. A Manual of Idiom and Usage. 
By the late Dean Alford. Sixth Edition. Fcap. 8vo. Paper, xs. ; cloth, 
, xs. 6d. 

A BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY. Containing Concise 
Notices (upwards of 15,000) of Eminent Persons of all A^es and Countries, and 
more particularly of distinguished Natives of Great Britain and Ireland. By 
Thompson Cooper, F.S.A. With a Supplement, bringing the work down to 
X883. 2 vols. 5^. each. 

BOHN»S DICTIONARY OF POETICAL QUOTATIONS. 

Fourth Edition. 6s, 

GASC'S MODERN POCKET DICTIONARY OF THE 
FRENCH AND ENGLISH LANGUAGES. Forty-f/th Thousand, with 
Additions and Corrections. i6mo. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 

GASC'S DICTIONARY OF THE FRENCH AND ENGLISH 
LANGUAGES. With more than 15,000 New Words, Senses, etc. Fourth 
Edition, Reznsed and Enlarged, with New Supplement. 1 vol. lo; . 6d. 

PLUGEL»S COMPLETE DICTIONARY OF THE GER- 
MAN AND ENGLISH LANGUAGES. By C. A. Fbiling, A. Heimann, 
and J. Oxenford. New Edition, 2 vols. 8vo. £x xs, 

PLUGEL'S ABRIDGED GERMAN-ENGLISH AND 

ENGLISH-GERMAN DICTIONARY. Carefully compiled from the larger 
Dictionary. By C. A. FEiLiNcand J. Oxenford. New Edition. Royal i8mo. 6*. 

Published Annually, Cloth, gilt top, xos, 6d, 

DOD»S PEERAGE, BARONETAGE, AND KNIGHTAGE 
OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. Including all the Titled Classes. 

Neatly bound, gilt edges, 4^. td, 

DOD»S PARLIAMENTARY COMPANION. Published 
Annually. 
*"Dod ' is extremely accurate and satisfactory." — Times, 
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Aide (Hamilton). Songs without Music. 8rd edition. Witli ad- 
ditional Pieces. Foap. 8to. 58. 

Ashe (Thomas). Poems. Complete edition, in one volume, double 
columns. Grown 8yo. 10s. 6cl. 
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Browning 8 Strafibrd. With Notes l^ E. H. Hickey, Secretazy to 
the Brownie? Societr, and an Introduction by S. K. GanHiier, LL.D., Pro- 
feaM>r of Modem History, Kirg's College, London. 2nd edition. Crown 8to. 
2s. 6d. 

Handbook to Robert Browning s Works. By Mrs. Snther- 

land Orr. 6tli edition, witk additions. Fcap. 8to. 6«. 

Stories from Robert Browning. By Frederic M. Holland. 
With an Introdnction by Mrs. Sutherland Orr. Wide fcap. 4s. 6d. 

Calverley (C. S.) Works by the late C. S. GalTerley, IMi,, late Fellow 

of Chrisfe College, Cambridge. 

Uniform Edition in 4 toIs. Crown Sra 

Vol. I. LITEBA&T &EHAIN8, with Portrait and Memoir. Edited by 
Walter J. Sendall. 3rd edition. lOs. 6d. 

VoL n. VERSES AND FLY LEAVES. 3rd edition. 7«. 6d. 

Vol. in. TRANSLATIONS into English and Latin. 3rd edition. 7t. 6d. 
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Original Editions. 
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Ferguson (Sir S.) Congal: A Poem in Five Books. By the late 
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. Poems. Demy 8vo. It. 6d. 
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8yo. parchment cover, 6s. 
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Syo. 7s. 6d. 
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edition. Fcap. 870. 98. 

The Unknown Eros, and other Poems. 3rd edition. Foap. 

8yo. 2s. 6(2. 

The Angel in the House. 6th edition. Fcap. 8vo. 6«. 
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Obioinal Edition. First Series. 69th thousand. 28. 6d. Second Series. 
Gist thousand. 28. 6d. 

Obown 8vo Edition. With new portrait, etched by 0. 0. Murray, from 
a Painting by E. G^giotti Richards. 16th thousand. Post 8vo. clot^, gilt 
edges, 88. 6d. 

Ohxap Edition, with 18 Illustrations, double columns. 2 Series. 16th 
thousand. Fcap. 4to. paper cover. Is. each ; or in 1 vol. cloth, 38. 

The Procter Birthday Book. Demy 16mo. 1«. 
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Alfred Gatty. D.D., Vicar of Eoolesfield and Sub-Dean of York. Fourth 
edition, with Portrait of Arthur HaUam, Ss. 6d. 

Trevelyan (Sir G. O.) The Ladles in Parliament, and other Pieces. 

Eepublished, with Additions an> 1 Annotations. By Sir George Otto Trevelyan. 
Grown 8vo. 68. 6d. Cheap edition, Is. ^. 

Waddlngton (S.) A Century of Sonnets. Fcap. 4to. 4^. 6(2. 
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James Montgomeiy, an Index to Paradise Lost, Todd's Verbal Index to all 
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trated with 120 Wood Engravings by Thompson, Williams, O. Smith, and 
Linton, from Drawings by W. Harvey. 2 vols, small post 8vo. 3s. 6d. each. 

Pope's Poetical Works. Edited, with copious Notes, by Robert 
^l^amithers. 2 vols, with numerous Illustrations, small post 8vo. lOs. 

Homer's Blad and Odyssey. With Introduction and Notes 

Xs the Ber. J. 8. Watson, M.A. Illustrated by the entire Series of Flaxman's 
'ISbiIkbb. 2 Tdlfl. small post Svo. 58. each. 
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SherLdan's Dramatic Works. Complete. With Life by G. G. S., 
and Portrait, after Reynolds. Small post 8to. 3s. 6d. 

Shakespeare. Dramatic Works. Edited by S. W. Singer. With 
a life of Shakespeare by W. W. Lloyd. Uniform with the Aldine Edition of 
Poets. In 10 vols. foap. 8vo. cloth, 28. 6d. each. 10 vols, in half morooco» 
21. lOs.; or with plates, 31. 

Plays and Poems. With Notes and Life by Charles Knight. 



Royal 8vo. lOs. 6d. 

Pocket Volun e Edition. Comprising all his Plays and Poems. 

Edited from the First Folio Edition by T. Eeightley. 13 vols, royal 32mo. in 
a cloth box, price 2l8 

Critical Essays on the Plays. By W. W. Lloyd. Uniform 
with Singer's Edition of Shakespeare, 2s. 6d. 

Essays and Notes on Shakespeare, &c. By J. W. Hales, 

M.A. Crown 870. 7s. 6d. 

Shakespeare's Dramatic Art. The History and Character of 
Shakespeare's Plays. By Dr. Hermann TTlrici. Translated by L. Dora 
Schmitz. 2 vols. sm. post 8vo. 38. Qdi. each. 

Shakespeare : A Literary Biography by Karl Elze, Ph.D., 
LL.D. Translated by L. Dora Schmitz. Sm. post 8vo. 5s. 

Coleridge's Lectures on Shakespeare, &c. Edited by T. 
Aflhe. Sm. post 8vo. 38. Qd. 

HazUtt's Lectures on the Characters of Shakespeare's 

Plays. Sm. post 8vo. Is. 

Jameson's Shakespeare's Heroines. Sm. post 8vo. 3«. 6<2. 



Lamb's Specimens of English Dramatic Poets of the Time of 

Elizabeth. With Notes, together with the Extracts from the Garrick 
Plays. Sm. post Svo. 3s. 6d. 

Ballads and Songs of the Peasantry of England, taken down from 
oral recitation, and transcribed from private manuscripts, rare broadsides, 
and scarce publications. Edited by Robert Bell. Sm. post Svo. 3s. 6d. 

Percy's Reliques of Ancient English Poetry. Collected by Thomas 
Percy, Lord Bishop of Dromore. With an Essay on Ancient Minstrels, and a 
Olossary. A Lew edition by J. Y. Priohard, A.M. 2 vols. Sm. post 8vo. 78. 

English Sonnets by Living Writers. Selected and arranged, with 
a Note on the History of the Sonnet, by S. Waddingfton. 2nd edition, 
enlarged. Fcap. Svo. 28. 6d. 

English Sonnets by Poets of the Past. Selected and arranged by 

S. Waddington. Fcap. Svo. 2s. 6d. 



Who Wrote It P A Dictionary of Common Poetical Quotations in 
the English Language. 4th edition. Fcap. Svo. 28. 6d. 

Bohn's Dictionary of Quotations from the EngUsh Poets, arranged 

aooording to sabjeots. 4th edition. Post Svo. 68. 
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Be-issne in Fortnipfhtly Yolumes, fcap. Syo. 2s. 6d. each. 

THE ALDINE EDITION 

OF THE 

BRITISH POETS. 

' Tliis excellent edition of the English classics, with their complete texts and 
scholarly introductions, are something very different from the cheap Tolumes of 
extracts which are jnst now bo much too common.'— Si. James's Gat^iU, 

* An excellent series. Small, handy, and complete.' — Satttrday JRmeic. 



Blake. Edited by W. M. Bossetti. 

Eeats. Edited by the late Lord 
Houghton. 

Campbell Edited by his son-in- 
law, the Rev. A. W. Hill. With Memoir 
by W. AUingham. 

Coleridge. Edited by T. Ashe, 
B.A. 2 vols. 

Yaughan. Sacred Poems and Pious 
Ejaculations. Edited by the Rev. H. 
Lyte. 

Raleigh and Wotton. With Se- 
lections from the Writings of other 
COURTLY POETS from 1540 to 1650. 
Edited by Yen. Archdeacon Hannah, 
D.C.L. 

Chatterton. Edited by the Bbt. 
W. W. Skeat, M.A. 2 vols. 

Rogers. Edited by Edward Bell, 
M.A. 

Herbert. Edited by the Rev. A. B. 

Grosart. 

Chaucer. Edited by Dr. R. Morris, 
with Memoir by Sir H. Nicolas. 6 vols. 

Spenser. Edited by J. Payne Col- 
lier, 5 vols. 

Dryden. Edited by the Rev. R. 
Hooi>er, M.A. 5 vols. 

Gray. Edited by J. Bradshaw, 
LL.D. 

Pope. Edited by G. R. Dennis. 
With Memoir by John Dennis. 3 vols. 

Milton. Edited by Dr. BradshaT?. 

3 vols. 






GhurchiU. Edited by Jas. Hannay. 

2 vols. 

Scott. Edited by John Dennis. 
6 vols. 

Shelley. Edited by H. Buxton 
Forman. 5 vols. 

Prior. Edited by R. B. Johnson. 

2 vols. 

Wordsworth. Edited by Prof. 
Dowden. 7 vols. 

To be followed by 
Bums. Edited by G. A. Aitken. 

3 vols. 

Herrick. Edited by George Saints- 
bury. 2 vols. 

Goldsmith. Edited by Austin 

Dobson. 

Butler. Edited by R. B. Johnson. 
2 vols. 

Thomson. Edited by the Rev. D. 
0. Tovey. 2 vols. 

Collins. Edited by W. Moy 
Thomas. 

Surrey. Edited by J. Gregory 

Foster. 

Wyatt. Edited by J. Gregory 

Foster. 

Swift. Edited by the Rev. R. 
Hooper, M.A. 3 vols. 

Pamell. By G. A. Aitken. 
Cowper. Edited by John Bruce, 

F.S.A. 3 volg. 
Yo\Ui%. *i^c^a. 
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BIOGRAPHY AND HISTORY. 

Memorials of the Hon. Ion Keith-Falconer, late Lord Almoner's 

Professor of Arabic in the XJzuTersitj of Cambridge, and Miasioiiary to the 
Mobamicedans of Soothem Arabia^ By the ReT. Robert Sinkor, D.D., 
Librarian of Trinity College, Cambridge. With new Portrut. 6th and 
popolar edition. Crown 8to. i». 6d. 

A Memoir of £dward Steere, Third Missionary Bishop in Central 
Africa. By the Rer. R. M. Heanley, M. A. With Portrait, Four UlnsfcratioBa. 
and Map. 2nd edition, reriaed. Cnx>wn 8to. 5s. 

Life of Dean Colet, Fomider of St. Panics School. By the Bey. J. H. 
Lnpton, M.A., Sormaster of St. Paul's SchooL With an Appendix of soime of 
his English Writings, and Portrait. Demy 8to. 12s. 

George Alexander Macfieuren. His Life, Works, and Lifliience. By 
Professor H. C. Banister. With Portrait. Poet 8to. Ss. 

Bobert Sehomann. His Life and Works. By August Beissmann. 
Translated by A. L. Alger. Sm. post 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Schumeum's Early Letters. Translated by May Herbert. With a 
Preface by Sir George Grore, D.G.L. 8m. post 8vo. 3«. 6d. 

William Shakespeare. A Literary Biography by Earl Elze, Ph.D.y 
LL.D. Translated by L. Dora Sohmitz. Sm. ix>st Svo. Ss. 

Bosweli's Life of Johnson, with the Tour in the Hebrides, and 
Johnsoniann. New edition, with Notes and Appendices by the late Ber. 
Alexander Napier, M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge, Yicar of Holkham. 
Editor of the Cambridge Edition of the 'Theological Works of Barrow.* 
With Steel Engrayings. 5 vols. Demy 8vo. 31. ; or in 6 toIs. sm. poet 8to« 
3s. Qdk. each. 

Johnson's Lives of the Poets. Edited, with Notes, by Mrs. Alex- 
ander Napier, and an Introduction \f3 Professor J. W. Hales, M.A. 3 vols. 
Sm. post 8vo. 3s. ^. each. 

North's Lives of the Norths: Bight Hon. Francis North, Baron 
Guildford, the Hon. Sir Dudley Korth, and the Hon. and Rev. Dr. John 
North. EditedbyA. Jesaopp, D.D. With 3 Portraits. 3 vols. Sm. postSro. 
3/<. 6d. each. 

Vasari's Lives of the most Eminent Painters, Sculptors, and 

Architects. Translated by Mrs. J. Foster, with Notes. 6 vols. Sm. post 8to. 
3«. 6d. each. 

Walton's Lives of Donne, Hooker, &c. New edition, revised by 
A H. Bnllen. With numerous illustrations. Sm. post 8vo. 5s. 

Helps (Sir Arthur). The Life and Labours of the late Thomas 

Brassey. 7th edition. Sm. post 8vo. Is. 6d. 

The Life of Hernando Cortes, and the Conquest of Mexico, 



Dedicated to Thomas Carlyle. 2 voli*. Crown 8vo. ISs. 



The Life of Christopher Coliunbiis, the Discoverer of America. 

lOth edition. Crown 8vo. 69. 

The Life of Pizarro. With some Account of his Associates 



in the Conquest of Pern. 3rd edition. Crown 8vo. 6.'. 



The Iiife of Las CaBaB,ihfi A^B\\d ol ^<&\ti.^^^. ^s^^^a^^Kk^« 



Grown 8ro. 6b, 
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Irving (Washington). Life of Oliver Goldsmith. 1*-. 

Life and Voyages of Coliunbus and his Companions. 

2 vols. With Portraits. 3s. 6d. eaoh. 

Life of Mahomet and His Successors. With Portrait. 3s. 6<i. 

Life of George Washington. With Portrait. 4 vols. 38. 6d. 



each. 
Life and Letters of Washington Irving. By his nephew, Pierre 

B. Irving. With Portrait. 2 vols. 3s. 6d. eaoh. 

Lockhart's Life of Bums. Bevised and corrected with Notes and 
Appendices, by William Scott Douglas. With Portrait. Sm. post 8vo. 3s. 6«U 

Southey's Life of Nelson. With Additional Notes, Index, Portraits, 
Plans, and upwards of 50 Engravings. Sm. post 8vo. 58. 

Life of Wesley, and the Bise and Progress of Methodism. 



With Portrait. Sm. post 8vo. 5«. 

Life of Wellington. By * An Old Soldier.' From the materials of 
Maxwell. With 18 Steel Engravings. Sm. post. 8vo. 5s. 

Life of Burke. By Sir James Prior. With Portrait. Sm. post 8yo. 

38. 6d. 

Life and Letters of Locke. By Lord King. Sm. post 8vo. Ss, 6d. 

Life of Pope. By Bobert Carrnthers. Illustrated. Sm. post. 8vo. 5s. 

Cellini's Memoirs. Translated by T. Boscoe. With Portrait 
Sm. post 8vo. 38. 6d. 

Memoirs of the Life of Colonel Hutchinson. By his Widow. 
With Portrait. Sm. post 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Memorials and Letters of Charles Lamb. Talfourd's edition, 
revised. By W. Carevr Hazlitt. 2 vols. Sm. post 8vo. 3s. 6d. eaoh. 

Letters and Works of Lady Mary Wortley Montagu. Edited, with 
Memoir, by W. Moy Thomas. Revised edition, with 5 Portraits. 2 vols, 
small post 8vo. 5s. each. 

Memoirs of Philip de Commines. Translated by A. B. Scoble. With 
Portraits. 2 vols, small post 8vo. 38. 6d. each. 



The Early Diary of Frances Bumey, 1768-1778. With a Selec- 
tion from her Correspondence and from the Journals of her Sisters, Snsan 
and Charlotte Bnmey. Edited by Annie BEune Ellis. 2 vols, demy 8vo. 32s. 

The Diary and Letters of Madame D'Arblay. As edited by her 
Niece, Charlotte Barrett. With. Portraits. 4 vols, demy 8vo. SOs. 

Evelyn's Diary and Correspondence, with the Private Corre- 
spondence of Charles I. and Sir Edvrard Nicholas, and between Sir Edward 
Hyde (Earl of Clarendon) and Sir Richard Browne. Edited from the 
Original MSS. by W. Bray, F.AS. With 45 Bngravinfirs. 4 vols, small 
post 8vo. 208. 

N.B.--Thifl edition contains 130 \eUeTaixoTa.'&fATnL^'aJi.V^'Vi&A> 
ibj- permission, contained in no other e^tvoin.. 



A CuissziiJ Cati^:i'A£ if SeLecUd W^rks^ 



TepT*' jyairj azid C utiajjUinrf i pnfy Wi^ T.ifr and yaccs 
BnTttmnica, and Asf^Ko^x eomaiTnng' Aittfitawafcl LeaKSy aad 
g diffAwla ga. 4 vow. biuZ. poA i«Q. ifla. 



The Campoi^ cf Sedmn-. The BovsMI of the Sceciid Empize, 
■Aagn^-&fpf gin h^y la!?}. Bj G«aeee Hooper. ITKl 6«iHenI Xap aad Six 

WftterkJO: The DoviLijJI of the Fiiss X^nleoru A HBtflty of Hm 
Ctm^iUfB oilSli, ^ G«Mr^ HOC90-. Wit& JCafa sod Flaaa. Sev«fitiaB. 
rvwmed, SauH post 9««x 3ii. M. 

Historj of tlie Iriah B^xIIkm in 1798. Br W. H. llki:w«IL 

Tbe War of the Socoessioii in ^win dnzing the Beign of Queen 

Anne, 17^1711. P a aed oaOrapaal W iii — 1 itiTii aad C ontifnipogai j Beeog da > 
By CoL tbe Hon. Artfcar Paneil, KS. Denj dnx U*. Witk Map, 4e: 

The BevohitionaTy Movement of 1848-9 in Italy, Anstria, Hnn- 

easy, and Germany. With aome EiamTi iation of the pt r i io ua Thnrty-tihree 
team, Bj C. Edmnad Maarie& With Ulastzatuna. Demy Snk. 16». 

ISn^aTMJ in the Fifteenth Century. Bjthe UteBer. W. Denton, ^LA., 

Woreeater College, Oxford. De-oiy 8n>. 12s. 

History of Modem £urope. from the Taking of Constantinople to 
the Eatabliibment of the Genoaa Empire. a.d. 1-&5S-1S71. B>y the hite 
Dr. T. H, Djer. A new editSon. 5 rola. 2L 12a. 6d. 

Ltrea of tlie Ooeens of England. From the Xonnan Conquest to 
the reiarn of Qaten Anne. By Agnes Stri^fauid. library edition. With 
Portratta, Antc^p^apba, and Yijmettes. 8 toLb. demy 8tol 7s. 6d, each. Also 
a Cheaper Edition in 6 rola. with 6 Portraita, small poet Sro. 3fk. 

Life of Mary Queen of Scots. Bj Agnes Strickland. With Index 
and 2 Portraita of Mary. 2 rola. anaU poet 8to. 10s. 

Urei of the Tndor and Stuart Princesses. By Agnes Strickland. 
With Portraita. Small poat Sro. 58. 

Tlie Works of flavius Josephus. Whiston's Translation. Thoroughly 
reriaefJ by Ber. A. B. Shilleto, M.A. With Topographical and Geographical 
Vote* by Sir C. W. Wilaon, K.C.B. 5 vols, small poet 8to. 17s. 6d. 

Coze'f Memoirs of the Duke of Marlborough. 3 vols. With Por- 
tntita. Small post 8to. 3s. 6d, each. 

*«* Atlas or ihs Plavs or Mablbobough's Oampaighs. 4to. lOs. 6d. 

History of the House of Austria. 4 vols. With Portraits. 

Small poat 8to* 8s. 6d, each. 

Qibbon's Decline and Fall of the Boman Empire. Complete 
and Uoabridfferl, with Yariomm Notes. With Index, Maps, and Portrait. 
7 rols. Small post Sro. 8s. dd. each. 

CKiisot's History of CivlUsation. Translated by W. Hazlitt. 3 vols. 
With Portraita. Small poat 8to. 8s. 6d. each. 

l4unartin&M History of the G^onO^a^a. % ^o\&. ^VCcl ^oiTttoits. 

Bmi^ll poit 8ro, 81. dd. each. 
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Maohiavelll'f History of Florence, the Prince, and other Works. 

With Portrait. Small post 8yo. Ss. QA. 

Martineau's (Harriet) History of England, from 1800-1815. Sm. 

post 8vo. 38. 6d. 

History of the Thirty Years' Peace, a.d. 1815-46. 4 vols. 

Small post 8yo. Ss. 6d. each. 

Menzers History of Germany. With Portraits. 3 vols. Small 
post Bvo. 3s. 6d. each. 

Michelet's Luther's Autobiography. Translated by William HazUtt. 
Small post 8yo. 3s. 6d. 

History of the French Revolution from its earliest indica- 
tions to the flight ef the King in 1791. Small post 8to. Ss. 6d. 

Mignet's History of the French Revolution, from 1789 to 1814. 
With Portrait of Napoleon as First Oonsol. Small post 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Ranke's History of the Popes. Translated by E. Foster. 3 vols. 
With Portraits. Small post 8yo. Ss. 6d. each. 



STANDARD BOOKS. 

(See also ^Biography and History ^^ * Poetry ^ * Fiction,^ (&c,) 

Addison's Works. With the Notes of Bishop Hurd. Edited by 
H. G. Bohn. 6 vols. With Portrait and Plates. Small post 8vo. Ss. 6cl. each. 

Bacon's Essays, and Moral and Historical Works. Edited by J. Devey. 
With Portrait. Small post 8to. 3s. 6d. 

Bede'8 Ecclesiastical History, and the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle. 

Edited by Bev. Dr. Giles. With Map. Small post 8to. 58. 

Browne's (Sir Thomas) Works. 3 vols. With Portrait Small 

post 8yo. 38. 6d. each. 

Burke's Works and Speeches. 8 vols. Sm. post 8vo. 3«. 6d. each. 

Coleridge's Prose Works. Edited by T. Ashe. 6 vols. With Por- 
trait. Small post 8vo. 38. 6d. each. 

Defoe*s Novels and Miscellaneous Works. 7 vols. With Portrait. 
Small i>ost 8vo. Ss. Qdi^ each. 

Dunlop's History of Prose Fiction. Bevised by Henry Wilson. 

2 vols. Small post 8yo. Ss. each. 
Emerson's Works. 3 vols. Small post 8vo. 35. 6<2. each. 

Goldsmith's (O.) Works. Edited by J. W. M. Gibbs. 6 vols. With 
Portrait. Small post 8yo. 38. 6d. each. 

Gray's Letters. New Edition, by the Rev. D. C. Tovey, M.A. 

[in the press, 

Hazlitt (William). Lectures and Essays. 7 vols. Small post 8vo. 

38. 6d. each. 

Irving (Washington). Complete Works. 16 vols. With Por- 
traits, &o. Small post Svo. Ss. 6d. each. 
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Lamb's Essays of Elia and Eliana. With Portrait. Small post 

Syo. 38. 6d. 

Locke (John). Philosophical Works. Edited by J. A. St. John. 
2 voIb. With Portrait. Small post Svo. 38. 6d. each. 

Milton's Prose Works. Edited by J. A. St. John. 5 vols. With 
Portraits. Small post 8vo. 38. 6cl. each. 

Montaigne's Essays. Cotton's Translation. Edited by W. C. 
Hazlitt. 3 Yols. Grown Svo. buckram, gilt extra, 14s. 

Prout's (Father) Reliques. By Bev. F. Mahony. Copyright edition. 
With Etchings by Madise^ Small post Svo. 5s. 

Walton's (Izaak) Angler. Edited by Edward Jesse. With 229 

Engravings on Wood and Steel. Small post Svo. 58. 

White's Natural History of Selborne. Edited by Edward Jesse. 
With 40 Portraits and Coloured Plates. Small post Svo. 58. 

Young (Arthur). Travels in France during the Years 1787-89. 

Edited by M. Betham-Edwards. With Portrait. Small post Svo. 88. 6d. 

Tour in Ireland during the years 1776-9. Edited by A. 

W. Hutton, Librarian, National Liberal Club. With Bibliography by J. P. 
Anderson. Index and Map. 2 vols. Small post Svo., 38. 6d. each. 



Hugo (Victor's) Dramatic Works. Hernani— Buy Bias— The King's 
Diversion. Translated by Mrs. Newton Orosland and F. L. Slous. Small 
post Svo. 3s. 6d. 

Poems, chiefly Lyrical. Translated by various Writers, col- 



lected by J. H. L. Williams. With Portrait. Small post Svo. 38. 6<1. 

Mouse's Dramatic Works. Translated by C. H. Wall. 3 vols. 
With Portrait. Small post Svo. 38. 6d. each. 

Racine's Tragedies. Translated by B. Bruce Boswell. 2 vols. With 
Portrait. Small post Svo. 38. 6d. each. 

Montesquieu's Spirit of Laws. Translated by Dr. Nugent. Be- 
visedby J. V. Prichard. 2 vols. With Portrait. Small post Svo. 38. 6d. each. 

Pascal's Thoughts. Translated by G. Eegan Paul. Small post 
Svo. 38. 6d. 



Goethe's Works. Including his Autobiography and Annals, Dramatic 
Works, Poems and Ballads, Novels and Tales, Wilhelm Meister's Apprentice- 
ship and Travels, Tour in Italy, Miscellaneous Travels, Early and Miscel- 
laneous Letters, Correspondence with Schiller and Zelter, and Oonverpations 
with Eckermann and Soret. Translated by J. Oxenford, Anna Swanwick, 
R. D. Boylan, E. A. Bowring, Sir Walter Scott, Edward Bell. L. Dora 
Schmitz, A. D. Coleridge, and A. Rogers. 16 vols. With Portraits. Small 
post Svo. 38. 6d. each. 

Faust. German Text with Hayward's Prose Translation and 



Notes. Revised with Introduction by Dr. C. A Buchheim. Sm. post Svo. 58. 
Heine's Poems. Translated by E. A. Bowring. Sm. post Svo. 35. 6ef. 
Travel-Piotures. Translated by Francis Storr. With Map. 



Small pott 8vo. 80. M. 
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Lescdng'B Dramatic Works. Edited by Ernest BelL 2 toIb. With 
Portrait. Small post Svo. Ss. 6d. each. 

Laokoon, Dramatlo Notes, &c. Translated by E. 0. Beesley 

and Helen Zimmem. Edited by Edward BeU. With Frontispieoe. Small 
post 8yo. Ss. 6d. 

Richter (Jean Paul). Levana. Translated. Sm. post 8yo. 3«. 6<2. 
Flower, Fruit, and Thorn Pieces (Slebenkas). Translated 

by Lieut.-Ool. A. Swing. Small post Svo. Ss. 6d. 

Schiller's Works. Inolnding the History of the Seven Tears' War, 
Rerolt in the Netherlands, Ac, Dramatic and Poetical Works^and Aesthe- 
tksal and Philosophical Essays. Translated by Rer. A. J. W. Morrison, 
A. Lodge, B. A. Bowring, J. Ohurohill, S. T. Coleridge, Sir Theodore Martin, 
and others. 7 toIs. With Portraits. Small post 8to. Ss. 6d. each. 

F. Schlegers Lectures, and other Works. 5 vols. Small post 
8to. Z^ 6d. each. 

A. W. Schlegel's Lectures on Dnuooatic Art and Literature. 

Translated by the Rev. A. J. W. Morrison. Small post 8yo. Ss. 6d. 

Schopenhauer. On the Fourfold Boot of the Principle of Suffi- 
cient Reason, and on the Will in Nature. SmaU post 870. 5s. 

Essays. Selected and Translated by E. Belfort Bax. Small 

IKJSt 8vo. Ss. ^^ 



Alfierl's Tn^edles. Translated by E. A. Bowring. 2 vols. Small 
post Svo. Ss. 6d. each. 

Arlosto's Orlando Furloso, &c. Translated by W. S. Rose. 2 vols. 
With Portrait and 24 Steel Engravings. Small post 8yo. 5s. each. 

Dante. Translated by Bev. H. F. Gary. With Portrait. SmaU 

post 8to. Ss. 6d. 

Translated by I. C. Wright With Flazman's Ulustrations. 

SmaU iKMt Svo. 5s. 

The Italian Text, with English Translation. The Inferno. 



By Dr. Oarlyle. The Pnigatorio. By W. S. Dngdale. Sm. post 870. 5s. each. 

Petrarch's Sonnets, and other Poems. Translated by various hands. 
With Life by Thomas Oampbell, and Portrait and 15 Steel Engrarings. 
Small post 8to. 5s. 

Tasso's Jerusalem Delivered. Translated into English Spenserian 
Verse by J. H. Wiffen. With Woodonts and 8 Steel Engravings. Small 
post Svo. 58. 

Ccunoens' Lusiad. Mickle's Translation revised by E. B. Hodges. 
Small post Svo. Ss. 6d. 

Antoninus (Marcus Aurellus). The Thoughts of. Translated 
literally, with Notes. Bic^raphical Sketch, Introduotorjr Bssay on the 
Philoeophy, and Index. By George Long, M.A. New edition. Printed at 
the Ohiswick Press, on hand-made paper, and bound in buckram. Pott 
8vo. Ss. (Or in BoktCi CUiMicaX Libraryt Ss. 6d.) 

Epictetus. The Discourses of, with the Encheiridion and Frag- 
ments. Translated, with Notes and Introduction, by Geoi^ Long, M.A. 
New edition, printed at the Ohiswick Press, on hand-made paper, and bound 
in buckram. 2 vols. Pott Svo. 10s. 6d. (Or in BoJvn't uUunaal I/hK^tx^^ 
1 vol., 56. 
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Plato's Dialogues, referring to the Trial and Death of Socrates, 
Enthyphro, The Apology, Orito and Phssdo. Translated by the late William 
Whewell, D.D. Printed at the Ohiswick Press on hand-made paper, and 
bonnd in bnckram. Pott Svo., 4s. 6d. 

Calpumius, The Eclogues of. The Latin Text, with an English 
Translation in Yerse. By E. J. L. Scott, M.A. Ss. 6d. 

\* This is the only English Translation of Galpnmjns. 

Horace. The Odes £uid Carmen Saeculare. Translated into English 

Yerse by the late John Gonington, M.A. Uth edition. Fcap. 8yo. Ss. 6d. 

The Satires £uid Epistles. Translated into English Yerse 

by John Gonington, M.A. 8th edition. Ss. 6d. 

Frudentius. Selected Poems, with Yerse Translations on the 
opposite pages. By the Bey. F. St. John Thackeray, late Assistant Master 
Eton GoUege. Grown Svo. 78. 6(2. 



Dictionaries and Books of Reference. 

An entirely New Edition, thoroughly revised, considerably enlarged, and set up 

afresh from begrinning to end (1891). 

Webster's International Dictionary of the English Language, 

being the anthentic edition of Webster's Unabridged Dictionary, comprising' 
the issues of 1847, 1864-, and 1880, now thoroughly revised and enlarged under 
the supervision of Noah Porter, D.D., LL.D., of Yale University, with 
Valuable Literary Appendices. Medium 4to. 2118 pages, 3500 Woodcuts. 
Cloth, 11. lis. 6d.; half calf, 21. 2s.; half russia, 21. 58.; full calf, 21. Ss. 
Also in 2 vols, cloth, 11. 148. 

The Standard in the Postal Telegraph Department of the British Isles. 
The Standard in the United States Government Printing Office. 
Prospectuses with specimen pages sent free on application. 

A Biographical and Critical Dictionary of Painters £Uid Engravers. 

With a List of Giphers, Mon(^rams, and Marks. By Michael Bryan. Im- 
perial 8vo. New edition, thoroughly revised and enliirged by B. £. Graves 
(of the British Museum) and Walter Armstrong. 2 vols. Imperial 8vo. 
buckram, 31. 3s. 

A Biographical Dictionaiy, Containing Concise Notices (upwards 
of 15,000) of Eminent Persons of all Ages and Oountries, and more particu- 
larly of Distinguished Natives of Great Britain and Ireland. By Thompson 
Gooper, P.S.A. With a new Supplement, bringing the work down to 1888. 
2 vols. Grown 8vo. 58. each. 

Kluge's Etymological Dictionary of the German Language. 

Translated by J. F. Davis, D.Lit., M.A. Grown 4to. half buckram, 188. 

Grimm's Teutonic Mythology. Translated from the 4th edition, 
with Notes and Appendix, by James Stej^en Stallybrass. Demy 8vo. 4 Vols. 
31. 3s. ; Vols. L to III. 15s. each ; Vol. IV. (containing Additional Notes and 
Beferences, and completing the Work), 188. 

French and English Dictionary. By F. E. A. Gasc. 5th edition. 

8vo. cloth, lOs. 6d. 

A Pocket Dictionary. 16mo. 47th Thousand. 2e. 6d. 

Synonyms and Antonyms of the English Language. Collected 
and Gontragted. By the late Van. 0. J. Smith, M.A. Small pott Svo. 58. 
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Synonyms Discriminated. A Dictionary of Synonymous Words in 
the English Langroage, showing the accurate signification of words of similar 
meaning. Illustrated with Quotations from Standard Writers. By Yen. G. J. 
Smith, M.A. Edited by the Bev. H. Percy Smith, M.A., of Balliol College, 
Oxford. Demy 8vo. 148. 

A History of Roman Literature. By Professor W. S. Teuflfel. 
5th edition, revised, with considerable Additions, by Professor L. Schwabe. 
Translated by G. 0. W. Warr. M.A., Professor of Classical Literature at 
King's Collie, London. 2 vols. Medium 8vo. 158. each, 

Lowndes' Bibliographer's Mcuiual of English Literature. En- 

lai^ed edition, by H. G. Bohn. 6 vols. Small post 8vo. 58. each ; or 4 vols., 
half morocco, 21. 28. 

A Dictionary of Bomcui Coins, Bepublican and Imperial. Com- 
menced by the late Beth W. Stevenson, F.S.A., revised in i»rt by C. Roach 
Smith, F.S.A., and completed by F. W. Madden, M.B.A.S. With upwards 
of 700 engravings on wood, chiefly executed by the late F. W. Fairholt, F.S.A. 
Svo. 21. 2s. 

Henfrey's Guide to English Coins, from the Conquest to the present 
time. New and revised edition. By C. F. Keary, M.A., F.S.A. With an 
Historical Litroduction by the Editor. Small post Svo. 68. 

Humphreys' Coin Collector's Manual, or Guide to the Numismatic 

Student in the Fomuition of a Cabinet of Coins. By H. N. Humphreys. With 
Index and upwards of 140 Illustrations on Wood and Steel. 2 vols. Small 
post Svo. 58. each. 

Clark's Litroduction to Heraldry. 18th edition. Bevised and 

Enlarged by J. B. Planch^, Bouge Croix. With nearlv 1000 Illustrations. 
Small post Svo. 58. ; or with the Illustrations Colourea, half-morocco, roz- 
bnrgh, 158. 

THEOLOGY. 

The Greek Testament. With a critically revised Text ; a Digest of 
various Readings ; Mar^nal References to Verbal and Idiomatic Usage ; Pro- 
legomena; andf a Critical and Exegetical Commentary. For the use of 
Theological Students and Ministers. By the late Henry Alfoid, D.D., Dean 
of Canterbu^. 4 vols. Svo. 51. 28. 

Vol. I. The Four Gospels. 7th edition. 11. Ss. j Vol. II. Acts of the 
Apostles, Epistles to the Romans and Corinthians. Sth edition. 11. 48. ; 
Vol. III. The Epistle to the Galatians, Ephesians, PhiHppians, Colossians, 
Thessalonians, to Timotheus, Titus, and Philemon. 10th edition. ISs.; 
Vol. IV. Part I. The Epistle to the Hebrews, the Catholic Epistles of 
St. James and St. Peter. 5th edition. 18s. ; Vol. IV. Part II. The Epistles 
of St. John and St. Jude, and the Revelation. 4th edition. 14s. ; or Vol. IV 
in 1 vol. 328. 

The New Testament for English Readers. Containing the Authorised 
Version, with Additional Corrections of Readings and Renderings, Marginal 
References, and a Critical and Explanatory Commentary. By the late Dean 
Alford. In 2 vols. 21. 14s. f d. 

Vol. I. Part I. Containing the first three Gospels. 3rd edition. 128. 
VoL I. Part II. Containing St. John and the Acts. 2nd edition. 10s. 6d. 
Vol. II. Part I. Containing the Epistles of St. Paul. 2nd edition. IGs. 
Vol. II. Part II. Containing the Epistles to the Hebrews, the Catholic 
Epistles, and the Revelation. 2nd edition. 168. 

Novum Testamentum Graece Teztus Stephanici, A.D. 1550. 
Accedunt variae lectiones editionum Bezae, Elzeviri, Lachmanni, Tischendorfii, 
Tregellesii, curante F. H. A. Scrivener, A.M., D.C.L., LL.D. 16mo. 48. 6d. 

EditioMajob. With additional Readings and References. SmaXL^;$cM&^^« 
78. 6d. 
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Companion to the Greek Testament. For the Use of Thecdogieal 
Students and the Upper Forms in 8du>ols. By A. G. Barrettk ILA., CSuns 
Gollege. Fifth edition. Fcap. 8to. 5*. 

A Plain Introduction to the CiiticismB of the New Testament. 

With Forty Facsimiles from Ancient Mannscripts. By F. H. ScriTener, M.A., 
LL.D., Prebendary of Exeter. Con tabling also an Aoooont of the Bftyptlan 
Versions, contributed by Bishop Lightfoot, D.D. For the Use of BibUcal 
Students. Fourth edition. Demy 8to [In th« Pren. 

JLattB £yangelic8B: or the Internal Evidence of the Gospel History. 
Being an Inquiry into the Structure and Origin of the Four Gospels, and the 
charscteristio Design of each Karratiye. By the Ber. T. B. Birks, M .A., late 
Knightbridge Professor of Moral Philosophy at Gambridge, and Hon. Canon 
of mj. Edited by the Ber. H. A. Birks, M.A., late Scholar of Trini^ OoIL, 
Oambridge. Demy 8to., 10b. 6d. 

Introduction to the Old Testament. By Friedrich Bleek. Edited 
br Johann Bleek and Adolf Kamphausen. Translated by G. H. YenaUeB. under 
the Buperrision of the i&er 2. Yenables, Besidentiary Canon of Tflncaln. 
2nd edition, with Corrections. 2 rols Small i>ost 8to. 10s. 

litargles and Offices of the Church for the nse of T<!TigH«ri Beaders. 
By Edward Burbidge, M.A., Rector of Backwell, Somerset. Crown 8tol 9s. 

An Historical and Explanatory Treatise on the Book of Common 

Prayer. By W. G. Humphry, B.D., late Fellow of Trinity College, Cam^ 
bridge ; Prebendary of St. Paul's ; and Yicar of St. Martin-in-th»>F!elds. 
6th edition. Fcap. Svo. 2s. 6d. Suvdat^chool Tkachxhs* Editiov. 1& 

History of the Articles of Religion, to which is added a Series of 

Documents from a.d. 1536 to a.d. 1615. By the late C. Hardwick, ILA. 
3rd edition. Berised by the Bev. F. Procter, M.A. Small post 8to. 5s. 

Pearson on the Creed. Edited by E. Walford, M.A. With Notes, 
an Analysis, General Index, and Indexes of Texts and Authors quoted. Small 
poet Svo. 5s. 

The History of Creeds. I. Ante-Nioene. U. Nicene and Con- 
stantinopolitan. m. The Apostolic Creed. lY. The Quicunque, commonly 
called the Greed of St. Athanasius. By J. Bawson Lumby, D.D., HorriiiBa 
Professor of Diyinity, Cambridge. 3rd edition. Crown 8to. 7s. 6d. 

Neander's Works. Translated from the German. 16 vols. Sm. 
post Svo. 38. M, each. 

Histoiy of the Christian Beligion and Church. 10 vols. : Life of Jesus 
Christ. 1 vol. ; History of the Planting and Training of the Christian 
Church by the Apostles. 2 toIs.; Lectures on the History of Christiam 
Dogmas. 2 vols. ; Memorials of Christian Life in the Early ami Middle Agea. 
IvoL 

The Book of Psalms. A New Translation. With Introdaotions and 

Notes, Critical and Explanatory. By the Bight Ber. J. J. Stewart Perowne. 
D. D. , Bishop of Worcester. Demy 8to. YoL L 8th edition, 18s. ; YoL II. 7th 
Edition, 16s. 

Av Abbidosd Editiov ros Schools. 7th edition. Crown 8yo. 10s. 6d. 

David in the Psalms, with Yarioas Notes on the Psalter. By the 
Bev. F. W. Mozley, M. A. Crown 8vo. 48. 6d. 

The Life and Epistles of St PauL By Thomas Lewin. M.A., F.SJL, 
5th edition. Illustrated with numerous fine Engravings on Wood. Haps, and 
Plans. 2yols. Demy 4to. 21. 28. 

Ohiistian Politics. A Study of the Principles of Politics according to 
the STew Testament. By the Bot. Julius Uqyd, M.A, Canon of Manchester 
and Examining Chaplain to the Bishop. Fcap. 8to. 5s. 

*^^H on Old Testament Oharaoters. By the Bev. Jnlins Lloyd, 
li 5s. 
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SermonB on the Prophets. By the Bev. Juliiui Lloyd. Fcap. 8vo. 5/?. 

Notes of Sermons. By the late Bt. Bev. E. Steere, D.D., LL.D., 
MicrionuT Bishop in Oeatral Africa. Edited bj Ber. B. M. Heanley, M.A. 
Oxon. with Introduction by the BiBbop of Linoohi Grown 8to. 

First Sxbies, arranged in accordance with the Ohnrdi's Year. 2nd edition. 
7s. 6d. SscoND SsBiKS out of print. 

Thibd Skriks Chiefly on the Psahns, arrangred in accordance with the 
Ohnrch's nse of the Psalter. 7s. 6d. 

Pastor Pastorum; or, the Schooling of the Apostles hy Our Lord. 
Bj the Bev. Uenrr Latham, M.A., Master of IMnity Hall, Cambridge. 
Large crown 8vo. 3rd thousand. 6s. 6d. 

Thomas ^ Kempls. On the Imitation of Christ. Translated by 
the Bight Bev. Harvey Goodwin, D.D., Bishop of Carlisle. 3rd edition. With 
Steel Bngraying after Goido, Ss. 6d. ; without the Engraving, 2s. 6d. Cheap 
edition, £i. cloth ; 6d. sewed. 

Butler's Analogy of Religion, Natural and Bevealed, to the Con- 
stitution and Course of Nature ; together with Fifteen Sermons, &o. Edited, 
with Analytiod Introductions, Explanatory Notes, a short Memoir, and a 
Portrait. Small post 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Taylor's Holy Living and Dying, with Prayers, containing the 
Whole Duty of a Christian and the parts of Devotion fitted to all Occasions 
and furnished for aU Necessities. With Portrait. Small post 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Church or Dissent P An Appeal to Holy Scriptures, addressed to 
Dissenters. By the Bev. Canon Gamier. 2nd edition. Crown 8vo. 28. 
pai)er cover. Is. 

Parish Priest's Book (The), of Offices and Instructtons for the Sick. 
Compiled by the Bev. E. Burbidge, Bector of Backwell, Bristol. 5th edition, 
revised. Post 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Daily Recuiings for a Year on the Life of our Lord and Saviour 

Jesus Christ. By the Bev. Peter Young, M.A., President of Lincoln. 6th 
edition. 2 vols. 8vo. 11. Is. 

Family Prayers, containing PssJms, Lessons, and Prayers, for every 
Morning and Evening in the Week. By the late Bev. Ernest Hawkins, B.D., 
Prebendary of St Paul's. 20th edition. Fcap. 8vo. Is. 

Short Meditations for Every Day in the Year. By the late Very 
Bev. W. F. Hook, D.D., Dean of Chichester. New edition, carefully revised. 
2 vols. fcap. 8vo. large type, 14s. Also 2 vols. 32mo. cloth, 5s. ; calf, gilt 
edges, 9s. 

The Christian Taught by the Church's Seryioes. By the late Very 
Bev. W. F. Hook, D.D., Dean of Chichester. A new edition. Bevised and 
altered to accord with the New Lectionarv. 1 vol. fcap. 8vo. large type, 68. 6d . 
Also 1 vol. ruyal 32mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. ; calf, gilt edges, 48. 6d. 

A Commentary on the Gospels for the Sundays and other Holy 
Days of the < hristian Year. By the late Bev. W. Denton, M.A., Incumbent 
of St. Bartholomew's. Cripplegate. 3 vols. Demy 8vo. 98. each. 

Vol. I. Advent to Easter. 4th edition ; YoL IL Easter to the Sirteenth 
Sunday after Trinity. 3rd edition; YoL III. Seventeenth Sunday after 
Trinity to Advent, and Holy Days. 4th edition. 

A Commentary on the Epistles for the Sundays and other Holy 
Days of the Christian Year. By the late Bev. W. Denton, M.A., Incumbent 
of St. Bartholomew's, Cripplegate. 2 vols. Demy 8vo. Os. each. 

YoL L Advent to Trinity. 3rd edition; YoL II. Trinily and Holy Days. 
2nd edition. 

Commentary on the Aots of the Apostles. By the late Bev. W. 
Denton, H.A., Inoambent of St. Bartholomew's, Cripplegate. 2 xoUk "^ 
8to. 08. each. 
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WORKS BY THE REV. M. F. SADLER, 

Rector of "Eomton and Prebendary of Wells, 

Church Commentary on the New Testament. With Notes Critical 

and Practical, Introductions, and Excursuses. 

' Mr. Sadler's Commentary^ is decidedly one of the most unhackneyed and 
original of any we hare. It will often be found to give help where others quite 
fail to do so.* — Guardian. 

* It is far the best practical Commentary that we know, being plain-gpoken, 
fearless, and definite, and containing matter very unlike the milk and water 
which is often served up in (so-called) practiced Commentaries. .... For 
solid Church teaching it stands unrivallecL'—ChurcTi Quarterly. 

In crown 8vo. 
ST. MATTHEW. 5th edition. 7«. 6d. 
ST. MARE. 4th edition. 7s. 6d. 
ST. LUKE. 4th edition. 98. 
ST. JOHN. 5th edition. 78. Qd. 

THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. 3rd edition. 78. 6d. 
THE EPISTLE OF ST. PAUL TO THE ROMANS. 2nd edition. 6«. 
THE EPISTLES OF ST. PAUL TO THE CORINTHIANS. 2nd edit. 7«.6d. 
THE EPISTLES OP ST. PAUL TO THE GALATIANS, EPHESIANS. 

AND PHILIPPIANS. 2nd edition. 68. 
THE EPISTLES OF ST. PAUL TO THE 00L0S8IANS, THBSSA- 

LONIANS, AND TIMOTHY. ft». 
THE EPISTLES TO TITUS, PHILEMON. AND THE HEBREWS. 68. 
THE EPISTLES OF ST. JAMES, ST. PETER, ST. JOHN, AND 

ST. JUDE. 68. 
THE REVELATION. [In the Press. 

Sermon Outlines for the Clergy and Lay Preachers, arranged 

according to the Church's year. By the Rev. M. F. Sadler, Prebendary of 
Wells, and Rector of Honiton. 58. 

Church Doctrine— Bible Truth. 45th thousand. Fcap. 8yo. 
This work contains a full Discussion of the so-called Damnatory Clauses of 
the Athanasian Creed. Ss. 6d. 

The Church Teacher's Manual of Christian Instruction. Being 
the Church Catechism Expanded and Explained in Question and Answer, for 
the use of Clergymen, Parents, and Teachers. 12th edition. 43rd thousand. 
Fcap. 8vo. 28. 6a. 

CONFIRMATION. An Extract. 47th Thousand. Id. 

The One Offering. A Treatise on the Sacrificial Nature of the 
Eucharist. Ilth thousand. Fcap. Svo. 2s. 6d. 

Justification of Life. Its Nature, Antecedents, and Besults. Written 
with Special Reference to Plymouth Brethrenism and RevivaliBin. Kew and 
revised edition. Crown Sro. 48. 6d. 

The Second Adam and the New Birth : or, the Doctrine of Baptism 

as Contained in Holy Scripture. 11th edition. Fcap. 8vo. 48. 6d. 

The Sacrament of Responsibility ; or, Testimony of the Scripture 
to the Teaching of the Church on Holy Baptism, with especial reference to 
the Cases of Infants; and Answers to Objections. 9th thousand. Sewed, 
fcap. 8vo. 6d. With the addition of an Introduction, in which the religious 
speculations of the last twenty years are considered in their bearings on the 
Church doctrine of Holy Baptism, and an Appendix giving the testimony of 
writers of all ages and schools of thought in the Church. On fine paper, in 
^of^, fcap. 8vo. 6th edition. 28. 6d. 

The Communicant's Mcuiual ; being a Book of Self-Examination, 
Praver, Praise, and Thanksgiving. By the Rev. M. F. Sadler. Boyal 32mo. 
105tn thousand. Is. 6d. Roan, nit and red edges, rounded comers, 2s. 6d. 
Best padded oalf , gilt and red eoges, rounded comers, in case, Ss. JL Oxxap 
Edition, in limp cloth, Sd. A Lakgsb Bdxtzov, on &ie paper, red mbrios* 
Feap. 8vo» 2t. ed 
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Sermons. Plain Speaking on Deep Truths. 7th edition. 6«. 

Abundant Life, and other Sermons. 2nd edition. 6s. 

Scripture Truths. A Series of Ten Plain Popular Tracts. 9d. per 
Set, sold separately. No. 1 . Reasons for Infant Baptism, Id. 2. On Enohairutic 
Worship, Id. 3. On the Priesthood of the Christian Ministiy, Id. 4. On 
Confirmation. \d. b. Reapoas for Receiving the Holy Communion, Id. 
6. On the Doctrine of the Holy Commnnion, Id. 7. On Baptism and Conver- 
sion, Id. 8. Some Objections to Receiving the Holy Commnnion Considered, 
\d. 9. On the First Troths of the Christian Faith, Id. 10. On Faith and 
Justification, 1^. 



BOTANY. 

By J. O. BAKER, F.R.S.. F.L.S., Keeper of the Herbarinm of the 

Royal Gardens, Kew. 

A Flora of the English Lake District. Demy Svo. 7s. M, 

Handbook of the Fern Allies. A Synopsis of the Genera and 
Species of the Natural Orders, Equisetaceae, Lyoopodiaceae, Selaginellaceae, 
Rhizooarpeae. Demy Svo. 5^. 

Handbook of the Amaryllideae, includiug the Alstroemerieae and 
Agaveae. Demy Svo. 58. 

HEUidbook of Bromeliaceae. Demy Svo. 5^. 



The Flora of Derbyshire. By the Rev. W. H. Painter. With Map. 
Demy Svo. 78. 6d. 

English Botany. Containing a Description and Life-size Drawing 
of every British Plant. Edited by T. Boswell (formerly Stme), LL.D., 
F.L.8., &c. The Figures by J. C. Sowerby, F.L.S., J. De C. Sowerby F.L.S. 
J. W. Salter, A.L.S., F.G-.S., and J. E. Sowbeby. 3rd edition, entirely, 
revised, with descriptions of aU the species by the Editor, and 1937 full-page 
Coloured Plates. In 12 vols. 241. 38. cloth ; 261. lis, half morocco ; and 30t. ds. 
whole morocco. Also in 89 parts, 58. e^oh, except part 89, containing an Index 
to the whole work, 78. 6d. Volumes sold separately. 

%* A Supplement to the third edition is now in preparation. Vol. I. (Vol. 
XIII. of the complete work) containing orders I. to XL., by N. E. Brown, of 
the Boyal Herbarium, Kew, now ready, 16s. Or in three parts, 5s. each. 

Cottage Gardener's DictionEuy- Edited by G. W. Johnson. With 
a Supplement containini? all tbe new plants and varieties down to the year 
1881. Post Svo. cloth, 7«. 6d. 

Botanist's Pocket- Book. By W. B. Hayward. Containing the 
botanical name, common name, soil or situation, colour, growth, and time of 
flowering of all plants, arranged in a tabulated form. 7th edition, revised, 
with a new Appendix. Fcap. 8vo. 48. 6d. 

Names £Uid Synonyms of British Plants, collating the Nomen- 
clature of the London Catalogue, English Botany, Babington's Manual, 
Bentbam's Flora, and Hooker's Student's Flora. With an Appendix giving 
other Names and their Synnnvms, and a list of authorities for plant names. 
By the Rev. G. Egerton-Warburton. Fcap. Svo. Ss. 6d. 

Index of British Plants, according to the London Catalogue (8th 
edition), including the Synonyms used by the prinf^ipal authors, an alphabetical 
list of English names; ^o references to the illustrations of Syme's ' English 
Botany ' and Bentham's ' British Flora.' By Robert Tumbull. Paper, 2s. 6d. ; 
cloth, 38. 
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The London Catalogue of British Plants. Part I., contaming the 

British Phaenogamia, Filioes, Equisetaoeae, Lycopodiaoeae, Selaginellaceae, 
Marsileaceae, and Gharaceae. 8tn edition. Demy 870. 6d. ; on stouter paiwr, 
in limp cloth. Is. Generic Index only, on card, 2d. 



ECONOMICS AND FINANCE. 

By ROBERT GIFFEN, O.B., LL.D. 

The Case against Bimetallism. 2Dd edition. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6(f. 

The Growth of Capital. Demy Svo. 7«. 6<f. 

Essays In Finance. The Cost of the Franco- German War of 1870-71 
— Foreign Competition — Excess of Imports — Depreciation of Silver — Mr. Glad- 
stone's Work in Finance— Taxes on Land— Taxation and Representatdon of 
Ireland — Bimetallism, &c. 5th edition, revised. Demy Svo. lOs. 6d. 

Essays in Finance. Second Series. Containing: — Trade Depres- 
sion — Bank Reserves — Foreign Trade of the United States — The Use of 
Import and Export Statistics — Foreig^n Manufactures and English Trade 
— The Utility of Common Statistics — Progress of the Working Classes, &c. 
3rd edition. Demy Svo. 14s. 

Rlcardo on the Principles of Political Economy and Taxation. 

Edited by B. C. K. Gonuer, M.A., Lecturer, University Collie, Liyerpool. 
Sm. post Svo. 5s. 

Smith (Adam). The Wealth of Nations. Edited by E. Belfort 
Bax. 2 vols. Sm. post Svo. 7s. 

The History, Principles, and Practice of Banking. By the late 

J. W. Gilbart, F.R.^., formerly Director and General Manager of the London 
and Westminster Bank. New edition, revised by A. S. Miohie, cf the Royal 
Bank of Scotland, Glaspow. 2 vols, small post Svo. 10s. 



ART. 

Bryan's Biographical £Uid Critical Dictionary of Painters and 

Engravers. With a List of Cyphers, Monograms, and Marks. By Michael 
Bryan. New edition, thoroughly revised and eidarged by R. B. Graves, 
of the British Museum, and Walter Armstrong, R.A. 2 vols, imperial 8to. 
buckram, 31. 38., or in 12 parts, 5s. each. 

£dward Bume- Jones. A Record and Beview. By Malcolm Bell. 
Illustrated with over 100 Reproductions of the most popular pictures by the 
Artist ; including many paintings and drawings hitherto unpublished, and a. 
representative selection of his designs for stained glass, tapestry, &c. With 
full and complete lists of his finished works and of his oajTtoons. Super Royal 
4to., white buckram, 31. 3s. 

Architectural Studies in France. By the late Rev. J. T. Petit, F.S.A. 
New edition, revised by Edward Bell, M.A., F.S.A. Fcap. 4to. with 260 
Illustrations, 15s. net. 

The Principles of Gothic Ecclesiastical Architecture. By M. H. 

Bloxam. With numerous Woodcuts bv Jewitt. 11th edition. Crown Svo. 
2 vols. 16s. Companion Volume on CHURCH VESTMENTS. 7«. 6d. 

The History of Hampton Court Palace. Profusely Blustrated with 
Copper-plates, Autotypes, Etchings, Engravings, Mai>s, and Plans. By 

Ernest Law, B.A. In 3 vols. fcap. 4to. Vol. I.—IN TUDOR TIMES, 2l8. 
VoL n.— IN STUART TIMES, 21«.; Vol. III.— IN ORANGE AND 
GUELPH TIMES, 31i. 6d. 
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The Book of Sun-dials. Collected by Mrs. Alfred Gatty, Author of 
* Parables from Nature/ &o. Edited by Horatio K. F. Eden and Eleanor 
Lloyd. With numerous Illustrations. 3rd edition. Fcap. 4to. ISs. 

The Art of Sketching ftom Nature. By P. H. Delamotte. 
Illustrated by 24 Woodcuts and 20 Coloured Plates, arranged progressively* 
from Water-colour Drawinj^s by Prout, K. W. Cooke, R.A., Girtin, Varley, De 
Wint, and the Author. New edition. Boyal 4to. 2l8. 

Principle In Art. By Coventry Patmore. 2nd edit. Fcap. 8vo. os. 

Leonardo da Vinci's Treatise on Fainting. With a Life of Leonardo. 

New edition, revised, with numerous Plates. Small post 8vo. 58. 

Lectures and Lessons on Art. By the late F. W. Moody, Instructor 

in Decorative Art at South Kensington Museum. With Dia^n^ms to illustrate 
Composition and other matters. 5th edition. Demy 8vo. sewed, 4s. 6d. 

A Concise History of Painting. By Mrs. Charles Heaton. New 

edition, revised, by Cosmo Monkhouse. Small post 8vo. 5s. 

Lanzi's History of Painting in Italy, from the Period of the Be- 

vival of the Fine Arts to the End of the Eighteenth Century. With a 
Biographical Notice of the Author, Indexes, and Portrait^. Translated by 
Thomas Bosooe. 3 vols, small post 8vo. 38. 6d. each. 

Cimningham's Lives of the Most Eminent British Peiinters. A 
new edition, with Notes and Sixteen fresh Lives. By Mrs. Heaton. 3 vols, 
small post 8vo. 38. 6d. each. 

Vasari's Lives of the Most Eminent Painters, Sculptors, and 
Architects. Translated b.y Mrs. J. Foster, with Notes, Index, and Portrait. 
6 vols, small post 8vo. Ss. Gd. each. 

Dldron's Christian Iconography. A History of Christian Art in the 
Middle Ages. Translated from the French, with additions, &c., by Margaret 
Stokes. 2 vols, small post 8vo. 58. each. 

Flaxman's Classical Compositions, reprinted in a cheap form for 

the use of Art Students. Oblong demy, paper cover, 2s. 6d. each. 

THE ILIAD OF HOMER, 39 Designs. THE ODYSSEY OP HOMER. 
34 Designs. THE TRAGEDIES OP AE8DHYLUS, 36 Des-igns. THE 
WORKS AND DAYS AND THEOGONY OP HE3I0D, 37 Designs. 
SELECT COMPOSITIONS FROM DANTE'S DIVINE DRAMA. 37 
Designs. Oblong, paper cover, 2b. 6d. 

Flazman. Lectures on Sculpture, as delivered before the President 
and Members of the Boyal Academy. By J. Flaxman, B.A. With 53 Plates. 
New edition. Small post 8vo. Gs. 

The Anatomy and Philosophy of Expression as Connected with 

the Fine Arts.' By Sir Charles Bell, K.H. 7th edition, revised. Small 
post 8vo. 58. 

An Illustrated History of Arms and Armour, from the Earliest 

Period. By Angus te Deir.min. Translated by 0. C. Black, M.A., Assistant 
Keeper, South Kensington Museum. With nearly 2000 Illustrations. Small 
post 8vo. 7«. 6d. 

Fairholt's Costume in England. A History of Dress to the end of 
the Eighteenth Century. 3rd edition. Revised by the Hon. H. A. Dillon, 
F.S.A. Illustrated with above 700 Engravings. 2 vols. sm. post 8vo. 5s. each. 

A History of British Costume, from the Earliest Time to the close 
of the Eighteenth Century. By J. B. Planch^, Somerset Herald. With 
Index and upwards of 400 Illustrations. Small post 8vo. 5s. 
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SPORTS AND GAMES. 

Bohn's Handbooks of Athletic Sports. In 8 vols. Sm. post Sra 

6cL each. 

Vol. I. — Cricket, by Hon. and Eer. E. LytteUon. Lawn Tennis, by H. W. W. 
Wilberforce. Tennis, Backets, and Fires, \xj Julian Marshall, Maj<nr Spens; 
and Ber. J. A. Tait. Golf, by W. T. Linskid. Hockey, by F. S. Creswi^ 

Vol. IL— Bowing and Sculling, by W. B. Woodgate. Sailing, by £. F. 
Knight. Swimming, by M. and J. B. Cobbett. 

y oL ] II. — Boxing, l]^^ B. G. Allanson-Winn. Broadsword and Sii^le Sti^, 
with chapters on Qnarterstaff, Bayonet, Cudgel, Shillalah, WaUdng-Btiek, 
and Umbrella, by BL. G. Allanson-Winn and C. Phillipps-WoU^. WreBtling, 
by Walter Armstrong. Fencing, by H. A. Colmore Dimn. 

VoL lY.— Uugby Football, by Harry YassalL Association Football, by 
C. W. Aloock. ^useball, by Newton Crane. Bounders, Bowls, Quoits, 
Curling, Skittles, &c, by C. C. Mott and J. M. Walker. 

VoL v.— Cycling and Athletics, by H. H. Griffin. Skating, by Douglas 
Adams. 

Vol. VI. — Practical Horsemanship, including Biding for Ladies, by W. A. 
Kerr, V.C. 

Vol. VII. — Driringand Stable Management, byW. A. Kerr, V.C. Xli^ t?ie|»ress. 

Vol. VIII.— Gymnastics, by A. F. Jenkin. Clubs, by G. T. B. Cobbett and 
A. F. Jenkin ; and Dumb-bells. ri« tK6 press. 

Bohn's Handbooks of Games. New edition. In 2 vols. Small 

IK)st 8yo. 38. 6d. each. 

Vol. I.— Table Gaites : Billiards, with Pool, Pyramids, and Snooker, by 
Major-General A. W. Drayson, F.B.AS., with a preface by W. J. PeaU. 
Bagatelle, by 'Berkeley.' Chess, by B. F. Green. Draughts, Backgammon, 
Dominoes, Solitaire, Berersi, Gk>-Bang, Bougeet Noir, Bouiette, B.O., Hazard, 
Faro, by * Berkel^.' 

Vol. II.— Gabd Games: Whist, by Dr. William Pole, F.B.8., Author of 
* The Philosophy of Whist,' &c. Solo Whist, by B. F. Green. Pi^t, Bcart^, 
Euchre, B^zique, and Cribbage, by 'Berkeley.' Poker, Loo, Vingt-et-un, 
Napoleon, Newmarket, Pope Joan, Speculation, &g. &c., by Baxter-Wray. 

Morphy's Games of Chess, being the Matches and best Gkunes 
played by the American Champion, with explanatory and analytical Notes by 
J. Lowenthal. With short Memoir and Portrait of Morphy. Sm. poBtSro. 5«. 

Staunton's Chess-Flayer's HcuidLbook. A Popular and Sdentifio 
Introduction to the Game. Wibh numerous diagrams. 5s. 



Chess Praxis. A Supplement to the Chess-player's Hand- 
book. Containing the most important modem improvements in the Openings ; 
Code of Chess Laws ; and a Selection of Morphy's G^mes. Small post 8fo. 6s. 

Chess-Player's Companion. Comprising a Treatise on Odds, 



Collection of Match Games, and a Selection of Original Problems. Witk 
coloured Frontispiece. Small post 8vo. 5s. 

Ohess Studies £Uid End- Games. In Two Parts. Part I. Chess 
Studies. Part II. Miscellaneous End-Ghunes. By B. Horwitz and J. KUng. 
2nd edition, revised by the Bev. W. Wayte, M.A. Demy 8vo. 78. 6d. 

Schools £Uid Masters of Fence, from the Middle Ages to the 

Eighteenth Centura. With a Sketch of the Development of the Art of 
Fencing with the Bapier and the Small Sword, and a Bibliography of the 
Fencing Art duriog that Period. Bj Egerton Castle, M.A. With numeroiiB 
Illustrations. 2nd edition. Crown 8vo. 78. 6d. 

Oars and Sculls, and How to Use them. ByW. B. Woodgate, M.A., 
Brasenose College, Oxford. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Dancing as an Art £Uid Pastime. With 40 full-page illustrations 
from life. By Edward Scott. Crown Svo. 6f>. 
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THE ALL-ENGLAND SERIES. 

HANDBOOKS OF ATHLETIC GAMES. 

The only Series issued at a moderate price, by 'Writers who are in 
the first rank in their respective departments. 

' The best instruction on games and sports by the best authorities, at the lowest 
prices.' — Oxford Magazine. 

Small 8vo. oloth, Dlustrated. Price Is. each. 

Cricket. By the Hon. and Bey. 

E. Ltttblton. 
Lawn Tennis. By H. W. W. 

WiLBESFOBCB. With a Ohapter for 

Ladies, bj Mrs. Hilltabd. 
Tennis and Backets smd Fives. 

By Julian Marshall, Major J. Spsns, 

and Bey. J. A. Abnan Tait. 
Gk)lf. By W. T. Linskill. 
Bowing and Sculling. By W. B. 

WOODQATE. 

Sailing. By E. F. Knight, dbl.vol. 2s. 
Swimming. By Mabtin and J. 

Bacsteb Oobbstt. 
Camping out. By A. A. Macdon- 

ELL. Double vol. 2s. 
Csmoelng. By Dr. J. D. Haywabd. 

[In the Press. 
Athletics. By H. H. Griffin. 
With contributions by E. H. Felling, 
H. 0. L. Tindall, J. L. Greig, T. Jen- 
nings, 0. F. Daft, J. Eibblewhite, Tom 
Bay, Sid Thomas, and the Bev. W. 
PoUock.Hill. 
Biding. By W. A. Kerr, V.C. 

Double Tol. 2s. 
Ladies' Biding. By W. A. Kerr, 

V.O. 
Boxing. By B. G. Allanson- Winn. 
With Prefatory Note by Bat Mullins. 



Cycling. By H. H. Griffin,L. A.C. ^ 
N O.U., O.T.O. With a Chapter for 
Ladies, by Miss L. 0. Davidson. 

Wrestling. By Walter Arm- 
strong (•Cross-buttocker*). 

Fencing. By H. A. Colmore Dunn. 

Broadsword and Singlestick. 
By R. G. Allanson- Winn and C. Phil- 

LIPPS-WOLLEl. 

Gymnastics. By A. F. Jenkin. 

Double vol. 2«. 

Lidian Clubs. By G. T. B. Cob- 
BETT & A. F. Jenkin. [In the Press, 

Football — Bugby Game. By 
Habbt Yassall. 

FootbaU— Association Game. By 
0. W. Alcoce. 

Hockey. By F. S. Creswell. 
(In Paper Cover, 6d.) 

Skating. By Douglas Adams. 
With a Chapter for Ladies, by Miss L. 
Chbetham, and a Chapter on Speed 
Skating, by a Fen Skater. Dbl. vol. 28. 

Baseball. By Newton Crane. 
Bounders, Fieldball, Bowls, 

Quoits, Curling, Skittles, &c. 

By J. M. Walkeb and C. C. Mott. 



THE CLUB SEBIES OF CABD AND TABLE GAMES. 
' No weU-regulated club or country house should be without this useful series of books.' 

Small 8vo. cloth. Illustrated. Price Is. each. Globe ^ 



Whist. By Dr. Wm. Pole, F.E. S. 

Solo Whist. By Bobebt F. Gbben. 

Billiards. The Art of Practical 
BUliards for Amateurs, with chapters on 
Pool, Pyramids, and Snooker. By 
Major-Gton. A. W. Dbatson, F.B.A.S. 
With a Preface by W. J. Peall. 

Chess. By Bobebt F. Gbeen, 
Editor of the ' British Chess Magazine.' 

The Two-Move Chess Problem. 
By B. G. Laws. 

Draughts and Backgammon. 
By ' Bebeelet.' 

Beversi and Go Bang. 
By ' Bebkblet.' 



Dominoes and Solitaire. 
By * Bebeelet.' 

B6zique and Cribbage. 
By ' Bebeelet.' 

^cart^ and Euchre. 
By ' Bebeelet.' 

Piquet and Bubicon Piquet. 
By * Bebeelet.' 

Skat. By Louis Diehl. 

Bound Games, including Poker, 
Napoleon, Loo, Yingt-et-un, New- 
market, Commerce, Pope Joan, Specu- 
lation, Spin, Snip-Snap-Snorum, Jig, 
Cassino, My Bird Sings, SpQ\I-Fv(^<k 
and LotA, »i "^k-x:^^^;^^^^* 
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FICTION. 

{See aho ' Standard Books. ^) 
Bjomson's Ame and the Fisher Lassie. Translated from the 

Norse with an Introduction by W. H. Low, M.A. Small post 8yo. Zs. 6d. 

Bumey's Evelina; or, The History of a Young Lady's Entrance 
into the World. By Frances Barney (Mme. D'Arblay). With an Introduc- 
tion and Notes by A. B. Bills. SmaU. post 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Cecilia. 2 vols, small post 8vo. 3s. 6d. each. 

Cervantes' Galatea. A Pastoral Romance. Translated from the 
Spanish by G. W. J. Gyll. Small post 8vo. 38. 6d. 

Exemplary Novels. Translated from the Spanish by Walter 



K. Kelly. Small post 8vo. 38. 6d. 

Don Quixote de la Mancha. Motteux's Translation, revised. 



With Lockhart's Life and Notes. 2 yols. small post 8yo. 38. 6d. eaidi. 

Classic Tales, containing Rasselas, Vicar of Wakefield, Gulliver's 
Travels, and The Sentimental Journey. Small iK)st Syo. 38. 6d. 

De Stael's Corinne or Italy. By Madame de Stael. Translated by 

Emily Baldwin and Paulina Driver. Small post 8yo. 38. 6d. 

Ebers' Egyptian Princess. An Historical Novel. By George Ebers. 
Translated by £. S. Buchheim. Small post 8vo. 38. 6d. 

Fielding's Adventures of Joseph Andrews and His Friend Mr. 

Abraham Adams. With Cruikshank's Illustrations. 38. 6d. 

History of Tom Jones, a Foundling. Boscoe's Edition, 

with George Oruikshank's Illustrations. 2 vols, small post 8yo. 38. 6d. each. 

Amelia. Illustrated by George Cruikshank. 5s. 



Gil Bias, the Adventures of. Translated by Smollett. Illustrated 
by Smirke and Cruikshank. Small post 8yo. 68. 

Hauff's Tales. The Caravan— The Sheik of Alexandria— The Inn 

in the Spessart. Translated by S. Mendel. Small post 8yo. 38. 6d. 

Hawthorne's Tales. 3 vols. Small post 8vo. 3s. 6(2. each. 

Hoffinann's Tales. The Serapion Brethren. Translated by lieut.- 
Col. Ewing. 2 vols. Small post 8vo. 38. 6d. each. 

Manzoni. The Betrothed. By Alessandro Manzoni. With 
numerous Woodcut Illustrations Small Post 8vo. 58. 

Stinde (J.) The Buchholz Family. Sketches of Berlin Life. By 
Julius Stinde. Translated from the 49th edition of the Gennan by L. Bora 
Schmitz. Popular edition, picture boards, 28. ; cloth, 38. 

The Buchholz Family. Second Part. Grown 8vo. cloth, 3«. 



The Buchholzes in Italy. Translated from the d7th 

edition of the original by Harriet F. Powell. Grown 8vo. 3s. 

Fran Wilhelmine. Being the Condnsion of * The Buchholz 



Family.' Translated by Harriet F. Powell. Grown 8vo. 3s, 
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BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 

Andersen (Hans Christian). Fairy Tales and Sketches. Trans- 
lated by 0. C. Peachey, H. Ward, A. Pleaner, &o. With numerous Illus- 
trations by Otto Speckter and others. 7th thousand. Grown 8yo. 3s. 6d. 



Tales for Children. With 48 full -page Illustrations by 

Wehnert, and 57 small Engrravings on Wood by W. Thomas. 13th thousand. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Danish Legends and Fairy Tales. Translated from the 



Ori^^inal by Caroline Peaohey. With a Short Life of the Author, and 120 
Wood Engravings, chiefly by Foreign Artists. Small post 8vo. Ss. 

Sdgeworth's Stories for Children. With 8 Illustrations by L. Speed. 

Small post 8yo. 3s. ^. 

Grinun's Gammer Grethel; or, German Fairy Tales and Popular 
Stories, containing 42 Fairy Tales. Translated by Bdgrar Taylor. With 
numerous Woodcuts after George Cruikshank and Ludwig Grimm. 38. 6d. 

Tales. With the Notes of the Original. Translated by Mrs. 



A. Hunt. With Introduction by Andrew Lang, M.A. 2 vols. Ss. 6d. each. 

Stowe's Uncle Tom's Cabin ; or, Life among the Lowly. With In- 
troductory Remarks by Rev. J. Sherman. With 8 full-page Illustrations. 
Small post 8vo. 3s. Qdi,. 

The Wide, Wide World. A Story. By Elizabeth Wetherell. Sm. 
post 8vo. 38. 6d. • 

CAPT. MARRYAT'S BOOKS FOR BOYS. 

Uniform Illustrated Edition, Small post Svo. Ss. 6(2. ea4:h. 



Poor Jack. 

The Mission ; or, Scenes in Africa. 
The Pirate, and Three Cutters. 
Peter Simple. 



The Settlers in Canada. 
The Privateersman. 
Masterman Ready. 
Midshipman Easy. 



MRS. GATTY'S BOOKS. 

Parables from Nature. Illustrated Edition. With Notes on the 
Natural History, and numerous full-pa^ Illustrations by W. Holman Hunt, 
E. Bume Jones, J. Tenniel, J. Wolf, and other eminent artists. Complete 
edition with short Memoir by J. H. Ewing. il^cap. 4to. 10s. 6d. 

TJnifosie Edition. 2 vols. Foap. 8vo. Ss. 6d. each. 

Pocket Yolxtme Edition. 2 vols. Imp. 32mo. Ss. 

Cheap Edition. Illnstrated. 2 vols. Fcap. 4to. i)aper covers, Is. each ; 
or bound in 1 voL cloth, 3«. 

The Fairy Godmothers, and other Tales. 7th edition. 2s. Qd. 

Worlds not Healised, and Proverbs Illustrated. 3rd edition. Bs. %d 

Domestic Pictures and Tales. With 6 Illustrations. 8«. 6d. 

Aunt Judy's Tales. Illustr. by Clara S. Lane. 9th edition. 3s. 6(f. 

The Hundredth Birthday, and other Tales. With Illustrations by 
Phiz. New edition, revised. 3s. 6d. 
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MRS. EWING'S BOOKS. 

Uniform Edition^ in 9 vols. 

We and The World. A Story for Boys. By the late Juliana 
Horatio Ewing. With 7 IHnstrations by W. L. Jones 4th edition. 3«. 

A Flat Iron for a Farthing ; or, Some Passages m the Life of an 

Only Son. With 12 Illustrations by H. Allingham. 16th edition. 38. 

Mrs. Overtheway's Remembrances. Illustrated with 9 fine full- 
page Engravings by Pasquier, and Frontispiece by Wolf. 5th edition. 3s. 

Six to Sixteen : A Story for Girls. With 10 niustrations by Mrs. 

Allingham. 8th edition. Ss. 

Jan of the Windmill : a Story of the Plains. With 11 Illustrations 

by Mrs. Allingham. 5th edition. 3«. 

A Great Emergency. A very Ill-tempered Family — Our Field — 

Madame Liberality. With 4 Illustrations. 3rd edition. 3s. 

Melchior's Dream. The Blackbird's Nest— Friedrich's Ballad — A 
Bit of Green — Monsieur the Viscount's Friend — The Yew Lane Ghosts — A 
Bad Habit— A Happy Family. With 8 Illustrations by Gordon Browne. 7th 
edition. 38. 

Lob-Lie-by-the-Flre, or the Luck of Lingborough ; and other Tales. 
With 3 Illustrations by George Oruikshank. 4th edition. Imp. 16mo. ^«. 6d. 

The Brownies. The Land of Lost Toys— Three Christmas-trees — 
An Idyl of the Wood— Christmas Crackers— Amelia and the Dwarfs — Timothy** 
Shoes— Benjy in Beastland. Illustrated by George Cruikshank. 7th edition. 
Imp. 16mo. 38. 6i. 

THE SHILLING SERIES. 

Fcap. 4ito, double columns^ Illustrated^ Is. each, /C 

Mrs. Swing's Melchior's Dream, and other Tales. 

A Flat Iron for a Farthing. 

Six to Sixteen. 

We and the World. 

Mrs. Overtheway's Remembrances. 

Jan of the Windmill. 

A Great Emergency, and other Tales. 

The Brownies, and other Tales. 

Mrs. Gatty's Parables from Nature. Two Series, each 1«. 

Miss Procter's Legends and Lyrics. Two Series, each Is. 

Hector. A Story for Young People. With 12 Illustrations by 
W. J. Hennessey. By Flora Shaw, Author of * Castle Blair.' 

Andersen's Tales. Translated by Caroline Peachey. 



London : George Bell & Sons, York Street, Covent Garden. 
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